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Ir was with no little interest that, in common with many others, 
we hailed the announcement of the publication by Professor 
Jowett of these volumes. We knew him by reputation as being 
a serious and a very able man; he was said also to be much 
conversant with the materials of biblical criticism which Ger- 
many has so largely furnished to the theological student ; while 
the eminence of his classical scholarship was attested by the 
distinction which he had won in his academical career, and by 
his appointment recently to be Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Oxford. We, therefore, expected to find in his 
commentary a valuable accession to our exegetical literature. 
That the thoughtful production of a man of such high qua- 
lifications is without value, it would evidently be absurd to 
affirm. But, on the other hand, we are compelled to confess, 
that on the whole we have been greatly disappointed. It is not 
merely that we are unable to agree with much in his statements 
of theological doctrine, and that we think them frequently to 
be extremely erroneous and of dangerous tendency; but we 
have not been able either, to retain that high estimate of the 
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value of these volumes as an exegetical performance with which 
we had been prepared to enter upon their perusal, but which 
a careful study of their contents has more and more tended to 
lower. With all the traces of eminent ability which they dis- 
play, they display also such a degree of haste and inconsidera- 
tion, as well in biblical criticism as in theological teaching, 
as forbids our rating them among works of standard excellence, 
or as likely to hold a permanent place in the religious litera- 
ture of our country. 

A work of this description can only be estimated by an 
estimate of its details. To do this, however, throughout the 
two volumes would be an impossible task within the utmost 
limits that can be allowed to a single article. We, therefore, 
propose at present to take up that part only which relates to the 
epistles to the Thessalonians. By a particular review of this 
portion of the Commentary, we shall be able to arrive at some 
judgment of Mr. Jowett’s qualifications as a biblical critic in 
general; while we trust also, that the examination of many of 
the passages which will come under notice will not be altogether 
destitute of interest to the careful reader of the Sacred Text. 
Our aim will be not merely to criticize the work of Mr. Jowett, 
but in part likewise to turn our notice of his work to account 
for the benefit of the exegetical student. 

We shall, therefore, without further preface enter upon the 
examination of the Commentary itself, and then proceed to a 
consideration of two or three of the dissertations which are 
placed in connexion with the Commentary, 


The Commentary. 


*] Thess. i. 1. HatXos cai Sidovavos cai Tiynoeos. St. Paul omits 
the title of apostle, either because he had not assumed it, or because his 
name here, as in the epistle to the Philippians, is associated with others ; 
or in accordance with the absence of the tone of authority which gene- 
rally marks the epistle. The manner and the steps by which he came to 
be recognized as on a level with the twelve, and ‘not a whit behind the 
very chiefest of the apostles,’ can no longer be traced. In the epistle 
which follows next in chronological order we find him earnestly asserting 
his claim to apostolical authority, and appealing to the success of his 
teaching as the seal of his mission. Whether the enforcement of such a 
claim in the Galatians, or the omission of the title in the epistles to the 
Thessalonians, can be regarded as indications that there was a time at 
which his apostleship was not universally recognized, or the right to it 
asserted by himself, are questions which may be suggested, but cannot 
be satisfactorily answered. Probably the name apostle, which in its 
general sense was used of many, was gradually, and at no definite period, 
applied to him with the same special sense as to the apostles at Jerusalem, 
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cf. 2 Cor. viii. 23; xi. 5; 1 Cor. iv. 9; Rom. xvi. 7, and below, ii. 6. 
He is not mentioned with the twelve in the book of the Revelation 
(xxi. 14),” 


The chief importance of this statement of azropia:, which 
are certainly not without interest, is its relation to the question, 
whether at the time of composing writings which hold a place 
in our canon St. Paul is to be regarded as occupying such a 
position as marks their canonical authority. If his judgment 
on matters of religious faith were as yet immature, or even if as 
yet his rank as an apostle were unrecognized by the other apos- 
tles, the canonical authority of writings issuing from him seems 
to some extent vitiated, or at best impaired. The really im- 
portant questions, then, amongst those which Mr. Jowett moves 
in this note are these: Did the apostle at the time of writing to 
the Thessalonians assert for himself the position of an apostle, and 
was this position conceded to him by the older apostles? The 
latter question belongs rather to the consideration of Galatians 
ii. 7—9, in which the answer appears to be given with sufficient 
clearness. The former is answered by 1 Cor. iv. 2, “The seal 
of my apostleship are ye in the Lord;” and 2 Cor. xii. 12, 
“Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you with 
all patience.” For in those two passages St. Paul refers to what 
had occurred at the very time that he was writing the Thessa- 
lonians ; he had then, during his residence in Corinth, shewn 
that he was an apostle by miracles which he wrought as well as 
by the power of his teaching. Or will it be said, that, though 
possessing and displaying the reality, nevertheless he may not 
at that time have claimed the appellation? But what can be 
clearer proof of his doing so, than his telling the Thessalonians, 
as he does presently (ii. 6), that he might have been burdensome 
as the apostle of Christ? For the suggestion of Mr. Jowett, 
that there the word may be taken in the looser sense in which it 
it is applied in 2 Cor. viii. 23, “ the apostles of the churches, 
the glory of Christ,” will not satisfy the candid enquirer. ‘ An 
apostle of Christ” is not an identical expression with “an apostle 
of a church.” 


“Ev Oew wazp¢. All things in their highest aspect, churches, indi- 
viduals, the actions, feelings, and words of men, are in God and Christ ; 
they pass out of themselves into union with the divine nature. Such 
modes of expression are no longer in use among ourselves; to the best 
of men they would appear mystical. Yet so it was the early church 
thought and felt.” 


This is one instance among many in which Mr. Jowett appears 
to resolve phraseology descriptive of the peculiar relation in 
B2 
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which the church stands to God into expressions of a certain 
vague mystical feeling possessed by those who thus spoke; as 
though it were a certain way they had of thinking, of interest 
chiefly as a psychological phenomenon. What is the notion which 
Mr. Jowett means to represent in the first sentence of this note, 
we are unable to make out. Meanwhile, we are content to 
abide by the conviction which is suggested to most minds by the 
expression so often used by St. Paul, of true Christians being 
“in God,” or “in Christ ;” and to believe that it indicates a 
peculiar state of acceptance and union with God and Christ. 


«8, dd’ indy yap €Enxynta, for from you has been sounded out : from 
you first the word has made itself felt, as it were, with the sound of a 
trumpet, and your conversion was so remarkable that it attracted the eyes 
of men.” 


This is happily explained. 


“10. It appears remarkable that St. Paul should make the essence 
of the Gospel consist, not in the belief in Christ, or in taking up the 
cross of Christ, but in the hope of his coming again. Such, however, 
was the faith of the Thessalonian Church, such is the tone and spirit of 
the epistle. Neither in the apostolic times, nor in our own, can we 
reduce all to the same type. One aspect of the Gospel is more outward, 
another more inward ; one seems to connect with the life of Christ, another 
with his death; one with his birth into the world, another with his com- 
ing again. If we will not insist on determining the times and the seasons, 
or on knowing the manner how, all these different ways may lead us 
within the veil. The faith of modern times embraces many parts or 
truths ; yet we allow men, according to their individual character, to dwell 
on this truth or that, as more peculiarly appropriate to their nature. The 
faith of the early church was simpler and more progressive, pausing in 
the same way on a particular truth which the circumstances of the world 
or the church brought before them.” 


Two enquiries, however, suggest themselves here ; Does the 
faith of the Thessalonian Church appear to have consisted 
wholly in the hope of Christ’s coming again? and, Is not this 
hope prominent in Christian faith, as it is elsewhere portrayed 
in the New Testament? The very verse now before us briefly 
sums up the faith of the Thessalonians, as “serving the living 
God and waiting for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from 
the dead, Jesus, who delivereth us from the wrath to come.” If 
the immaturity of the Christian mind of the Thessalonians 
allowed them to attach undue prominence to the expectation of 
Christ’s second coming, and if in consequence the epistles ad- 
dressed to them advert more to this point than is usual in the 
other apostolical writings, we see, however, that Christ as raised 
from the dead and as the deliverer from eternal wrath was au 
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image stamped upon their mind, ready to develope within them 
the fulness of the Christian character, as riper reflexion and 
experience should enable them to appreciate the relations of 
truth with truth. On the other hand, it would be easy to shew, 
what indeed Mr. Jowett elsewhere acknowledges, that the ex- 
pectation of Christ’s coming again formed an integral part of 
the faith of the first teachers and disciples of the truth generally. 
It will be sufficient to advert only to the general summary of 
Christianity given by St. Paul, in an advanced period probably 
of his ministry, in his epistle to Titus (ii. 13), where it is espe- 
cially noted as the mark of Christians that they “look for the 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing of our great God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.”” We are led to make these observations, 
because Mr. Jowett in the note now quoted appears to write, as 
if the consideration of the character which marked the faith of 
the Thessalonian converts should teach us to folerate, under 
certain conditions, the expectation of Christ’s second coming in 
the case of such as are disposed to dwell on this particular view. 
But we cannot be satisfied with this toleration. The teaching 
of the New Testament enforces that of the creeds, and makes 
the persuasion of Christ’s second coming an integral part of 
Christian faith ; so much so, that we cannot deem him to be in 
possession of the Christian faith in whose mind this particular 
persuasion is non-existent. 

Chap. ii. 2. €v 7rodrA@ ayori, with much contention. After 
referring to the account of the tumult mentioned in the Acts 
(xvii. 5), and to a similar scene recorded in the Acts as occurring 
at Ephesus, comparing 2 Cor. i. 8—10, Mr. Jowett adds :— 


* In both it was an inward struggle as well as an outward one; as in 
the latter passage he says, though in another spirit, ‘ Without were fight- 
ings, within were fears.’ ” 


This view is, we think, fully borne out by the words eis todro 
KeiueOa and mapexrnOnuev eri maon TH avayKn Kai Oriver 
Hor, in chap. iil. 3, 7. Should not év roAA@ ayau be rendered 
amid much conflict ? 

3. ovdé €£ dxaBapoias. Mr. Jowett appears to be right in 
understanding this as meaning, not'impurity of motives (as we 
say), but licentiousness. But the ground of the reference is 
to be sought in the fact, that the impostors (yontes) who tra- 
velled about the world, teaching all sorts of philosophies and 
playing tricks of legerdemain, may be supposed very commonly 
to have abused the credulity of their disciples for the gratifica- 
tion of their own base passions ; without our understanding here 
(as Mr. Jowett does) any allusion to those false teachers of 
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Christian truth whom elsewhere the apostle upbraids with such 
practices. These would hardly be as yet known to the infant 
churches of Macedonia. 


“KaOws EedoxymaopeOa—Oew 7H CoximadCov7e tas kapétas yudv. The 
Apostle means to express two things: first, that he spoke as one tried by 
God [rather, as one who having been tried by God, had been approved 
and in consequence been put in trust of the Gospel—as Mr. Jowett after- 
wards notes, dedoximdopeOa=Seboxtmacpévor HEupeOa]; and secondly, 
that as God tried him [rather, continued to search into his character], it 
was to him he sought to be accepted, and not to man.” 


6. ote CntodvTes CE avOpwrav SiEav—sduvapevar ev Bape 
elvat. Mr. Jowett is somewhat at a loss in dealing with these 
last words, Suv. év Bape: elvar. They must be accounted for by 
the fact, that in Hebrew, v2 includes the notion of both dda 
and Bdpos—which also accounts for the expression which other- 
wise would seem so strange, Bdpos S0fns, in 2 Cor. iv. 17. These 
are not the only cases in which the association of thoughts is to 
be explained by reference to the Hebrew. In Rom. ii. 29, the 
clause, “ whose praise is not of man but of God,” is suggested 
by the preceding "Isdaizos and the meaning of the Hebrew word 
Judah=“ praise.” Mr. Jowett, therefore, has no occasion to 
refer these words, duvdpevos év Badper eivat, to what follows at all, 
but only to what precedes. In fact, if we will be great in inter- 
course with others, we cannot avoid being burdensome to them. 

7, éyevnOnpev vymior év péow iuov. Lachmann’s reading, viz, 
may perhaps have arisen out of the preceding éyev7Onuev. It is sup- 
ported, however, by a preponderance of authorities, the confusion which it 
appears to occasion in the image, being rather in favour of its genuineness 
than the reverse, as such confusions occur elsewhere. Compare «déx77s 
and kdértas, v. 2,4; mpoowrov and zpoowrw, in ii. 17. The Apostle 
would say, “To children I became as a child.” 


It is hard to agree with this; the reading vrvoc appears, not 
merely difficult, which would be in its favour, but simply impos- 
sible. How absurd it would be for the apostle to speak of him- 
self as “a babe in their midst,” adding, as he immediately does, 
“as a nurse cherisheth her own children,” and as he presently 
after does, ver. 11, “as a father.” 


“8. opetpopevor=iperponevor, of which, though a very ancient reading 
existing in all the ancient manuscripts, it is probably a pseudo-form, sup- 
ported perhaps by an imaginary derivation from ouod and eipew.” 


Its being a pseudo-form arising from a false etymology is 
no argument against its having got into use when the apostle 
wrote, as in our own language a false etymology has given rise 
to Jerusalem artichokes, loadstone, island, etc. 
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“9. The question arises in this verse, how the statement of St. Paul’s 
working with his own hands, agrees with the narration of the Acts, 
according to which, he remained at Thessalonica but three weeks. We 
cannot meet the difficulty by saying that, though he preached in the syna- 
gogue only during three Sabbath days, yet that his stay may have been 
much longer, because the spirit of the narrative implies that, after a short 
stay there, the unbelieving Jews drove him forth, If we regard the 
general character of this portion of the Acts to be inaccurate, we may say 
that its author was not acquainted with the real circumstances of St. 
Paul’s stay at Thessalonica. If, on the other hand, we consider its 
minuteness as a guarantee for its accuracy, we may suppose the apostle to 
have commenced his intended course of life at Thessalonica, and that it 
was suddenly interrupted by the stirring up of persecution.” 


Mr. Jowett elsewhere (p. 125) insists upon this view of St. 
Paul’s stay at Thessalonica, saying, “The Acts state that he 
preached (at Thessalonica) three sabbath days. Paley argues, 
‘but he may have stayed there longer, because he did so in 
other places.’ But this is not the spirit of the narrative,” etc. 
It would really seem as if he were anxious to establish the “in- 
accuracy” of the narrative; otherwise he might (one would 
think) have felt the inaccuracy of his own citation, “that he 
preached (at Thessalonica) three sabbath days.” It is plain that 
the “for three sabbath days” of Acts xvii. 12, applies only to 
St. Paul’s preaching ¢o the Jews, to whose mental position the 
discourse, of which the third verse contains the summary, is ex- 
clusively directed ; as we find afterwards in verse 11 an eulogium 
pronounced on the Jews of Berea (for Jews evidently are meant, 
the persons spoken of referring their enquiries to the Scriptures) 
as of a nobler spirit than those of Thessalonica. St. Luke gives 
no account of St. Paul’s preaching to the heathen of Thessa- 
lonica. This however does not prove his account to be “ inac- 
curate,” but only incomplete. In the 4th verse St. Luke tells 
us of the effect of these three weeks’ preaching upon the Jews, 
“Some of them were persuaded, and attached themselyes to 
Paul and Silas,” adding trav re ceBopuévev [kar] ‘EXAjnvwv trord 
TIO0s, yuvarKav TE TOV TpwTwWY OK Odvyat. We may compare 
with this the account given in the 12th verse of the success 
which the Gospel met with at Berea, in which, after stating that 
many “of them” (clearly Jews) believed, St. Luke adds, «ai 
tov EXXnvidev yuvaikav Tov evoxnpovev Kal avdpav ove oréyot. 
This appears to refer to the manner in which Gentiles, men as 
well as women, received the Gospel (for we must understand 
‘EdXjvev before avdipdv from the foregoing “EdAnvidwr), with- 
out any limitation to proselytes. The analogy of the two pas- 
sages strongly confirms the genuineness of the «al before ‘E- 
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Ajnvev in verse 4, which Lachmann adopts, and leads us to 
believe that in that verse the sacred historian indicates that 
many Gentiles, as well as Jewish proselytes, and some Jews, 
attached themselves to Paul and Silas. Now we should not, it 
is true, apart from other evidence, have inferred from this that 
St. Paul stayed longer than three weeks, and addressed himself 
after that time chiefly to Gentiles ; yet as we discover in other 
ways that it was probable that he did (cp. Philip. iv. 16), we find 
room for the fact in the narrative of verse 4. But we cannot see 
that the omission of this particular either vitiates the narrative 
as rendering it “inaccurate,” or infers “ignorance of the 
writer,” as Mr. Jowett allows himself to express himself on 
another point (note in 1 Thess. iii. 1). We may, or may not, 
be able to explain the silence of the historian: we may be at a 
loss to understand why in just this part of his narrative he fixes 
our attention so much upon St. Paul’s preaching to the Jews, 
and says so little about his preaching to the Gentiles: but when 
Mr. Jowett urges that “ the spirit of the narrative ” leads us to 
a certain conclusion, while nevertheless this conclusion can be 
most probably shewn to be wrong in point of fact, he might do 
well to remember that the feeling of the spirit of a narrative is 
oftentimes too precarious to be made a ground for charging a 
trustworthy historian with either inaccuracy or ignorance. He 
might, perhaps, trust St. Luke more, and his own divination 
less. 


“10. rots miotevovow, is without emphasis. Yet the introduction of 
the pointless word may have arisen from the desire to reciprocate, that is, 
to speak in praise of them as well as of himself.” 


It is one thing to pronounce a word pointless, and another to 
be able oneself to perceive its bearing. Was the apostle de- 
sirous of guarding against the imputation of acting as one of a 
religious faction or party who might rely upon the party-feeling 
of his associates to shicld him against strangers, even when they 
knew his conduct amongst themselves not to be irreproachable ? 
The giraderdgia, which is certainly a Christian duty, might be 
suspected of being a mere factious sympathy, and might really in 
some cases be perverted into such a vice; whence, probably, 
St. John’s test of love to the children of God, that we love God 
and keep his commandments (1 John v. 2). 


**13. éua tod70, referring to the verses both before and after.” 


Is this possible? It surely must refer to either one or the 
other exclusively. It most naturally is taken as referring to 
what precedes. The difficulty, however, is to see how the out- 
spoken boldness, disinterestedness, and affectionate earnestness 
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with which he had preached to them (verses 1—12), can become 
the ground why he should be thankful for their acceptance of 
his doctrine. Mr. Jowett fails to explain this. The true solu- 
tion is probably that these qualities of his preaching guaranteed 
the divinity of his doctrine, and therefore proved that they had 
received a real blessing i in receiving it. 

Noryov axons map pav tod Ocod, “the word of God which 
ye heard of us.” So Mr. Jowett translates after the Authorized 
Version. But this rendering fails of doing justice to the re- 
markable form of the expression, which clearly points to the 
contrast between the Gospel as existing as yet only in oral tradi- 
tion and the written Word (the ypeupa) of the old dispensation. 
Instead of connecting wap’ yuav with dxojs, which gives us a 
somewhat harsh, though certainly not impossible, construction, 
« God’s word of hearing from us,” it would perhaps be better to 
join it with taparafortes, “ receiving from us God’s word of 
hearing.” The word dxoy is probably drawn from Is. liii. ] 
Septuag., cp. Rom. x. 16, 17. 


? 


* \oyov Ocod. As the divine word; not the word which tells of God, 
but the word of which God is the author.” 


We quite agree with this, except in its inserting the word as. 
This is done in the A. V. which Mr. J. adopts. “ Ye received it 
not as the word of man, but, as it is in truth, the word of God.” 
But this sudbintellection of ds, in ééEac0e od Adyov avOpwrrar, 
appears intolerably harsh. Rather thus: “I am thankful, that 
in admitting into your souls God’s spoken word, ye received a 
word which was not man’s [mere word, without vital power], 
but God’s as it truly is, [a life-giving, regenerating, saving 
word,] a word which in truth is mightily operative in you who 
believe.” 

15, 16. Mr. Jowett has excellent notes on these two verses, 
relative to the national character of the Jews at the time. 
Among other things, he remarks :— 


“‘ Wherever the apostle had gone on his second journey, he had been per- 
secuted by the Jews; and the longer he travelled about among Gentile cities 
the more he must have been sensible of the feeling with which his country- 
men were regarded. Isolated as they were from the rest of the world in 
every city, a people within a people, it was impossible that they should 
not be united for their self-defence, and regarded with suspicion by the 
rest of mankind. But their inner nature was not less repugnant to the 
nobler, as well as the baser feelings of Greece and Rome. Their fierce 
nationality had outlived itself; though worshippers of the true God, they 
knew him not to be the God of all nations of the earth; hated and 
despised by others, they could but cherish in return an impotent contempt 
and hatred of other men. What wonder that, for an instant, the apostles 
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should have felt that this Gentile feeling was not wholly groundless? or 
that he should use words which recall the expression of Tacitus: ‘ Ad- 
versus omnes alios hostile odium? Hist.v.5.” Again, in dvardypioa 
vas amaptias, to fill up their sins. Cp. Gen. xv. 16: “For the iniquity 
of the Amorites is not yet full.” In the beginning of sin and evil it 
scems as if men were free agents, and had the power of going on or of 
retreating. But as the crisis of their fate approaches, they are bound 
under a curse ; and the form in which their destiny presents itself to our 
minds, is as though it were certain, and only a question of time, how soon 
it is to be fulfilled. We look at them from without, and watch the double 
necessity in themselves, and in the course of events which is meeting 
in one. 


This is excellent: one only desiderates in the last sentence, 
“We look, &c.,” a reference to the divine authority and insight 
with which the apostle writes. Mr. Jowett might have added, 
that the apostle’s strong denunciation of the Jews, in this pas- 
sage, is probably due to sympathy with the Thessalonians in the 
persecutions which they suffered ; for these were owing, in the 
first instance at least, to the instigation of the Jews. 


“17. ’ArophavicGevtes, being bereaved in being taken from you.” 
More briefly, being torn away from you. 
18. Acoze, because of which great desire.” 


This would be the just interpretation of the Lt. a. 66; but 
hardly of 8:671, which must be because, and the meaning of this 
reading must be, “ And this earnest desire was proved by our 
having seriously thought of coming to you two several times.” 


"Eqyw pév Tladdos is emphatic, ey wéev being added with IadXos, to 
draw attention to himself, not necessarily to distinguish his earnest wish 
from that of Timothy and Silas, who must be supposed to be joined with 
him in 7eAjcanev. The idiom did not admit of yuets wéev Maddos. Cp. 
2 Cor. x. 1.” 


Rather, the words éym pév IIaidnos are added to limit the 
subject sets, which, as Mr. J. observes, might be supposed to 
include Timothy and Silas. The statement of the foregoing 
words could not fairly apply to them, they having themselves 
just come from Macedonia. 


“ Kai évéxowev yas 6 Latavas, but Satan hindered us.” 

So Mr. Jowett renders, following the a.v. But «ai cannot 
mean but. The conjunction retains its proper force: “ I wished 
to come, and my not coming was not of my fault; I was hin- 
dered.” So Rom. i. 18, nat éxwrvOnv. 


"19. As the apostle says elsewhere :—‘ Who is weak and I am not 
weak °’ or, in other words, who feels and I do not feel with him? So in 
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this passage—their hope is his hope, their joy is his joy, they are his crown 
of glory at the last day.” 

Rather, their spiritual advancement would redound to his 
glory and reward in the day of judgment, and, therefore, even now 
enabled him to look forward to that day with greater satisfaction. 


“iii, 1. KatahecpOjvac év "AOjvas povor.” 


On this verse, Mr. Jowett briefly adverts to a point which he 
has discussed more fully (pp. 118—120) in a separate paper upon 
Paley’s Hore Pauline on these two epistles. His remarks on 
No. IV. of Paley’s Observations on 1 Thessalonians require par- 
ticular notice. We recommend our readers to refer to the part 
of Paley to which the remarks relate. The facts on which the 
discussion turns are these: In the Acts (xvii. 14, 15), we are 
told that Timothy and Silas staid behind at Berea, when the 
believers of that place conveyed St. Paul away from the persecu- 
tion and brought him to Athens. They carried back word to 
Silas and Timothy that they should rejoin him as soon as pos- 
sible ; and St. Paul was expecting them at Athens while he pro- 
ceeded to preach both to Jews and to heathens. After his defence 
on Mars’ Hill, there is no indication of his hurrying away from 
Athens, but rather, on the contrary, his departure appears to have 
been regulated by his own choice (verses 33, 34; xviii.l). He 
proceeded to Corinth, and there, after some interval, Silas and 
Timothy at length rejoined him (xviii. 5). On the other hand, 
the present verse of the epistle tells us that St. Paul thought 
good to be left at Athens alone, and sent Timothy into Mace- 
donia. Now, the question is, how are these two statements to 
be put together? Paley maintains the hypothesis, that Timothy 
had rejoined the apostie at Athens; that he was sent back again 
into Macedonia; and then came to the apostle at Corinth in 
company with Silas. This hypothesis completely harmonizes 
the two; but Mr. Jowett thinks that it loses sight of the natural 
view of the narrative of the Acts, and that the easier way to 
reconcile the two accounts is to suppose that Silas only was left 
behind in Macedonia. ‘The only incorrectness, then, in the 
narrative of the Acts arises from the ignorance of the writer that 
Timothy was not left behind.” 

In comparing with each other these two solutions, one is 
struck by the circumstance, that the older solution leaves intact 
all the statements made both in the Acts and in the Epistles, 
and only adds a hypothetical fact; while that which Mr. Jowett 
prefers not only adds, likewise, a hypothetical fact (for it is a 
hypothetical fact that Timothy accompanied the apostle from 
Macedonia, and is no more involved than the other in the words: 
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“we determined to be left at Athens alone:”) but also makes 
St. Luke state what is not true, when he says expressly that 
Timothy and Silas staid behind in Macedonia. We confess to 
entertaining so strong a prejudice in favour of the trustworthi- 
ness and accuracy of St. Luke, as to think it a very strong 
presumption against a hypothesis that it charges him with 
inaccuracy. 

In arguing for the elder hypothesis, that Timothy had come 
to him at Athens, Paley observes, that the urgent message which 
St. Paul sent back for his two attendants to join him with all 
speed (as TdytoTa), joined to the fact that he waited for them 
at Athens, makes it very improbable that neither of them should 
have done so, till after the considerable interval which appa- 
rently elapsed between his arrival at Athens and their actually 
rejoining him at Corinth. This is certainly not without weight. 
Against this, Mr. Jowett says: “Let us see how the case 
stands :—Paul waited for Timothy and Silas at Athens, not 
because he expected that they would come up with him there, 
but because he expected them somewhere.” ‘This is a very odd 
statement of the case. Mr. Jowett insists much upon our follow- 
ing the natural spirit of the narrative. Well, then; here we 
have in the narrative, that the apostle, immediately on arriving 
at Athens, sent back word by the Macedonian brethren who 
had accompanied him that Timothy and Silas should come to 
him with all speed; and we also have it stated, that he waited 
for them at Athens. What inference is so natural, as that he 
did expect that they would come up with him there? We do 
not commonly wait for people at places where we do not expect 
they will come up with us. 

“Tt must be admitted,” says Mr. Jowett, “ that the writer of 
the Acts either knew, or did not know, that the return of 
Timothy from Athens to Thessalonica actually took place. If 
he did know, it would be unnatural for him to have expressed 
himself as he has done respecting the circumstance of Timothy 
and Silas overtaking the apostle at Corinth.” Here, again, Mr. 
Jowett trusts to his own divination in order to charge St. Luke 
with inaccuracy, without being careful to be sure, or at least 
without taking the pains to indicate to others, in what the un- 
naturalness of his narrative consists. St. Luke appears to mean 
that St. Paul’s prolonged stay at Athens arose from his waiting 
for his two attendants. There is a good deal which he does not 
explain in this, and which we are unable to make out. We 
cannot see why he should not have continued his journey with- 
out them. Yet the natural leading of the narrative is that in 
actual fact, his expecting them was the reason of his staying so 
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long. We see, further (as Paley observes), that the narrative 
contains no intimation whatever that his departure from Athens 
was hastened by persecution. Why is it then unnatural to 
infer, that when the apostle left Athens the cause which kept 
him there so long had ceased to operate, i.e., that one at least 
of the two had rejoined him there, though he presently after 
sent him back, and though he now determined to wait for them 
no longer at Athens, but to appoint Corinth as the place of re- 
union? St. Luke, indeed, forbears mentioning this, simply for 
the reason, that he had no great interest in mentioning the 
circumstance of Timothy’s coming to Athens, but was only con- 
cerned to intimate why St. Paul made that stay at Athens which 
led to such interesting results as he has recorded. Those results 
were the great subject of interest in this part of the narrative, 
and, therefore, in detailing them, he, naturally enough, omits to 
specify what would have seemed to the reader an extremely 
immaterial circumstance. 

We forbear to enter upon the remainder of Mr. Jowett’s 
observations; and we assure our readers that it is in perfect 
good faith that we do so, not being able to discover any force in 
what he further urges against Paley’s hypothesis. In part, 
however, we must confess that we have not been able clearly to 
understand what Mr. Jowett writes :—we refer to that which he 
says on the alternative supposition, and which immediately fol- 
lows the passage above cited (“If he did not know,” &c.) But 
we fear it would be wearisome to our readers were we to pursue 
the discussion further. Perhaps we have already said too much. 
But the discussion appears to illustrate Mr. Jowett’s 40s in 
respect to the sacred narrative. As a writer he seems to shew 
greater willingness (so great is his candour !) to find a sacred, 
and, as Christians have commonly deemed, an inspired author 
in the wrong, than sympathy with those who delight to believe 
in his accuracy and truthfulness. 


“2. vrep tis miatews tmwy, to preserve your faith.” 


So, again in 2 Thess. ii. 1. Mr. Jowett renders i7rép, on behalf 
of, paraphrasing it by the words: “is an advocate for the truth 
respecting, &c.” The context in each case seems to make this 
an unnatural explanation of v7rep, which must rather here mean 
concerning. 


5, pyrws eretpacev ipmas 6 Teipatwv Kai eis Kevov yevyTat 0 Ko7ros 
yuov. Lest by any means the tempter have tempted you and our labour 
been in vain.” 


This rendering loses sight of the distinction between the 
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moods ére(pacev and yévntat, which must have been intended. 
The meaning is probably rather this: lest the tempter have 
already tempted you, and our labour should in consequence be 
now in danger of proving in vain. 

At the close of the chapter, Mr. Jowett has some interesting 
observations on the persecutions which Christians had to endure 
in the apostolic age. 


“iv. 1. The MSS. vary between Nourov and 76 Nourov, ‘ furthermore,’ 
and ‘for what remains.’ ”’ 


The difference between them is hardly appreciable ; Aourov 
being “a thing which remains,” 7d Novrov “ the thing which 
remains ;” either might be represented by “ for what remains.” 


“éy Kupiw. St. Paul exhorts and prays them, as he does everything, 
in their common Lord, in whom he and they are united in one spirit.” 


Rather, as in 8a tod Kupiov *Incod in the next verse, the 
apostle urges the acceptance of what he says as spoken by him 
as Christ’s apostle, in the spirit and with the authority of Christ. 
Mr. Jowett is shy of recognizing as yet the divine authority of 
the apostle. 

3. Mr. Jowett follows the a. v. in taking 6 dyvacpos bor in 
epexegesis of tovro; “this is the will of God, your sanctifica- 
tion.” But it is impossible not to feel that the transition from 
the general notion expressed by dyvacpos to the particular point 
of chastity is abrupt. Would it not be better to take the sen- 
tence thus ?— This is the will of God, that which involves 
your very sanctity, that you should abstain from fornication.” 


“4, 70 éavt0d oxedos ktaa0a, to get his own vessel. It is doubted 
whether, under the image of a vessel is meant ‘the body,’ or ‘a wife.’ 
The meaning of the word «rao@a, and the opposition of éavz0d to rop- 
veias, and also to wNeovextetv tov ddeddov, in ver. 6, is decidedly in 
favour of the latter interpretation. Compare 1 Cor. vii. 2, for a similar 
opposition, éua & tas ropvetas Exaotos Tv Eavtod yuvatka éxétw. For 
the figure, compare 1 Pet. iii. 7. See, also, parallels in Schétgen, which 
prove the common Jewish use of cxedos for a wife.” 


On the whole, notwithstanding the difficulty which Mr. 
Jowett feels in the clause pu) év waGex ériOupias, one is disposed 
to acquiesce in the interpretation which he prefers. The choice 
of the peculiar expression oxedos, may be explained by the 
apostle’s here (as in 1 Cor. vii. 2) regarding marriage as a remedy 
against impurity, which view of the marriage relation, so far as 
it goes, converts the partner into a oxedos. That the apostle 
had also higher views of the marriage relation is clear from the 
Ephesians. The clause pu) év waOer érvOupias, K.7.d., not in un- 
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governable vehemence of desire, &c., is designed to inculcate self- 
controul even in the married state, which is also enjoined in the 
words év dyiacu@ Kal tin. The object of the “honour” is 
evidently the wife; so that we have, in St. Peter’s words, in 
1 Epist. iii. 7, an echo of St. Paul’s phraseology,—as aa@eveotépw 
oKevel, atovéwovtes TLV WS, «.7.rX. The Christian’s sense 
of his relations to God, which the heathen knew nothing of, 
should give a degree of power to the reason and conscience in 
regulating the lower appetites, which heathens could not be 
expected to possess. And this obviates the difficulty altogether. 
In the words év 76 mpayyarti, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Jowett is right in rendering them—in the matter of which we 
are speaking, and not as our A. v. does, in any matter; for the 
forms tod and 7@, for Tivos and tw’, no where occur in the New 
Testament. The obscurity of the passage, as Mr. Jowett adds, 
arises partly from the decency in which the apostle clothes it. 

13. Mr. Jowett appears to be quite right in the view which 
he gives of the cause of the grief which the Thessalonians felt on 
account of the dying of some of their friends. 

‘ Their sadness was not as to whether or not there was a future state, 
but whether those who were already dead should participate in the coming 
reign of Christ. To the Jew of old, death [Qu. Might we not insert 
the word often here to make the clause more accurate?] seemed sad, 
because it took man away from the presence of God. Yet more sad must 
it have appeared, to the uninstructed mind of the first converts, because 
it took them away in the very hour when it seemed good to live, ‘ waiting 
for the Son from heaven.’”’ 

Mr. Jowett renders trav Kouwpévwr, them which are asleep. 
Would it not be more accurately rendered—them which fall 
asleep ? 

Kafas kai oi Nowrror’. We cannot forbear quoting the note 
on this as particularly interesting. 

“It would be easy to multiply quotations from classical writers in 
illustration of this expression, like the words of Theocritus (Idyll. iv. 42), 
EXriées ev Cwoisw, avédmioto. 6€ Oavovtes, or the mournful strain of 
Catullus (v. 4), ‘Soles occidere et redire possent, Nobis quum semel 
occidit brevis lux nox est perpetua una dormienda;’ or the life-like touch 
of Lucretius (iii. 942), ‘Nec quisquam expergitus extat, Frigida quum 
semel est vitai pausa secuta;’ or the sad complaints of Cicero and Quin- 
tilian over the loss of their children; or the dreary hope of an immortality 
of fame in Tacitus or Thucydides. The language of the Old Testament, 
though more religious, is, in many passages, hardly more cheering: ‘ The 
living, the living, he shall praise thee. What profit is there in the grave ? 
Shall they that go down into the pit declare thy truth ? ” 

We would only add, that while this is the view which is 
seemingly taken in many passages of the Old Testament, there 
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are others, on the other hand, of a more cheerful anticipation ; 
such as Ps, lxxiii. 24, Prov. xiv. 32, and others, in accordance 
with Heb, xi. 13—16. 

15. év Xoym Kupiov. Mr. Jowett leaves undetermined the 
question whether this refers to some special saying of our Lord 
on these subjects, or to a revelation which St. Paul had received 
from him. Matt. xxiv. 31, and John v. 25, as Mr. Jowett says, 
are not sufficiently near in sense to make it safe to identify them ; 
nor can any other be found nearer in the four gospels. This, 
however, is no sufficient argument against our supposing that 
St. Paul refers to some special saying of Christ ; for in Acts 
xx. 35, the words which he quotes as spoken by Christ (“It is 
more blessed to give than to receive,”) are not found in our 
gospels. On the other hand, Mr. Jowett’s statement, that St. 
Paul nowhere speaks of any special truths or doctrines as im- 
parted to himself, can hardly command our immediate assent. 
In 1 Cor. xi. 23 (“I received of the Lord that which,” &c.), he 
appears to refer his knowledge of the institution of the Holy 
Supper to immediate revelation : and in Gal. i. 12, he says that 
he “did not receive the Gospel from man, but only by revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ ;”—and how he could have received the 
Gospel by revelation from Christ, and yet have had no special 
truths or doctrines imparted to him, it is not easy to discover. 
Indeed, in his note on this last passage, Mr. Jowett himself com- 
pares Eph. iii. 3:— How that by revelation he made known 
unto me the mystery ;” which mystery was the special truth 
that “the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs.” And, further, in 
the same passage in the Galatians, Mr. Jowett admits that 
St. Paul implies, in 2 Cor. xii. 4, that he had many revelations. 
The statement, therefore, here hazarded falls to the ground, and 
with it falls away, also, all difficulty in the way of supposing, 
that by the words, év Xoy@ Kupiov, St. Paul refers to a revelation 
which he had received from Christ. And in the absence of any 
evidence for the other supposition (of its referring to words 
spoken by Christ), this is the more obvious interpretation. 

In the note in this verse, Mr Jowett proposes the question, 
‘What did St. Paul know of the life of Christ?” This, as he 
truly remarks, is a question “incapable of receiving a precise 
answer ;” but as it is certain (as Mr. Jowett observes) that St. 
Paul “ must have known numberless persons who had followed 
the footsteps of the Lord upon earth,” and as it is also tolerably 
certain that St. Luke, who, we must remember, mentions many 
earlier accounts of the life of Christ (Luke i. 1), wrote his 
gospel before his relation to the apostle as his attendant had 
ceased ; we may be sure that, at any rate at the time of writing 
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the later epistles, St. Paul knew at least as much of our Lord’s 
life as we have in St. Luke’s gospel. How much more he knew, 
we cannot indeed, “ precisely” tell; but certainly more, as 
appears from Acts xx. 35, already referred to. It hardly seems, 
however, from the tone of the note, as if Mr. Jowett considered 
the apostle’s knowledge to extend so far. 

It is however true, what he adds, that, as far as we can trace, 
“it was not the sayings or events of the life of Christ, but the 
witness of the Old Testament prophets, that formed the larger 
part of St. Paul’s teaching, the ‘ external’ evidence by which he 
supported, in himself and others, the inward and living sense of 
union with Christ, the medium through which he preached 
‘Christ crucified.’ ” 

“Hues of Savres. This passage will come under consideration 
in our observations on Mr. Jowett’s dissertation on the belief of 
the coming of Christ in the apostolical age. 


**16. When the things of which we are speaking are such as eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive, which can only be expressed in figures of speech and 
types of the Old Testament, it is vain to attempt to define exactly the 
meaning of particular words, or to fill up the figures by which the general 
meaning is conveyed. Such an attempt is like painting a picture of the 
scenes in the Apocalypse, which the moment they are brought together, are 
seen to have a prophetic and symbolical meaning, not an artistic unity.” 


Alas for the great body of plain Christians in all ages of the 
world! How sorely have they been beguiled! May we not 
add, Alas for the apostle himself! for he writes like a man who 
fully believes in the description which he gives, and is persuaded 
that he is portraying the future as it actually will be! Fond 
delusion! The exegetical chemist throws the fair substance 
into the fire of his crucible, and it vanishes into smoke; we 
cannot even find a residuum. It may be, however, that the 
operator himself is deceived, and that after all, the scripture will 
not so readily be raised into vapour, and fly into vacant space. 
The more steadily the reader looks at it, the less does he see 
reason to believe it to be a mere congeries of figures of speech, 
and traditionary types of Old Testament prophecy. He feels 
that the description is intended to be one of objective realities ; 
and that he can no more resolve it into figure, than he can the 
words of the angel: “ This same Jesus which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go into heaven” (Acts i. 2); or the account which St. 
Paul in the 15th chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians 
likewise gives of the transactions of the last day. Mr. Jowett 
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offers, it is true, the shadow of an argument for such a mode of 
spiritualizing interpretation (if interpretation that can be called 
which does not even profess to interpret), in the reference which 
he makes to the visions of the Apocalypse. But the difference 
of the two cases is obvious; the Apocalypse on its very face 
indicates its symbolical character, while in these passages of 
St. Paul, a symbolical meaning is not merely not indicated, but 
is negatived by the very tone of the whole composition. The 
writer here as clearly means his words to be taken literally, as 
in the apocalypse he means them to be taken figuratively. 

An essay on the “ Evils in the Church in the Apostolical 
Age,” which follows the commentary on the fourth chapter, will 
be read with interest; though here again Mr. Jowett’s pecu- 
liarities crop into view occasionally. In particular, when 
speaking of the manner in which St. Paul deals with sins of 
licentiousness, he gives way too much to the disposition to look 
at things from a spiritualizing point of view, where he writes, 
“Of morality, as distinct from religion, there is hardly a trace 
in the epistles of St. Paul. What he seeks to penctrate is the 
inward nature of sin, not its outward effects. Even its con- 
sequences in another state of being are but slightly touched 
upon, in comparison with that living death which itselfis. It is 
not merely a vice or crime, or even an offence against the law of 
God, to be punished here or hereafter. It is more than this. 
It is what men feel within, not what they observe without them; 
not what shall be, but what is; a terrible consciousness, a 
mystery of iniquity, a communion with unseen powers of evil.” 
There is a degree of exaggeration in this passage, as cannot 
fail to be felt by any one who glances over the pages of St. 
Paul. The future punishment of sin (such an one will imme- 
diatly remember) constantly is seen lowering behind the apostle’s 
denunciations of immorality, not constituting, it is true, the 
sole argument, yet present with its tremendous sanction to add 
weight to other topics of warning. “ 'They who do such things 
are worthy of death ;” “the wages of sin is death;” “ they 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God ;” “ for which things sake 
the wrath of God cometh upon the children of disobedience ; ” 
“he reasoned on righteousness and temperance, and judgment 
to come;” these sentences, and many others of a similar 
import, at once suggest themselves, and shew that the apostle’s 
mind dwelt on the objective and future, as well as upon the 
subjective and present. This remark might perhaps appear 
superfluous, except that it relates to the tendency, which Mr. 
Jowett shews, and which operates so mischievously upon his 
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interpretation of Scripture in general ; the tendency to spiritua- 
lize to an excess, and to remove out of view and eliminate what- 
ever is real and external. 


“'V. 3. The signs of the end of the world are described elsewhere to 
be such as would arrest and amaze men; here ‘the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation ;’ yet it is not said, as our Saviour adds, 
‘the kingdom of God is within you.’ In different passages of Scripture, 
and even in the same passage, the coming of the kingdom of God is 
described to us under contradictory aspects. It is near, it is not near; 
visible, and invisible ; marked by signs, and yet discernible to God only. 
He is in the clouds of heaven, and in the human soul at once. And 
everywhere the thoughts are drawn off from the over-curious consideration 
of its form and manner to the practical lesson which may be gathered 
from it.” 


In other words, the representations which the Scriptures give 
of the end of the world are so contradictory, that nothing can 
be made out of them! But, we are led to ask, what practical 
lesson can be gathered from representations which it seems 
cannot be depended upon as exhibiting anything real? It is 
only as true that they can furnish grounds for practical admo- 
nition. Prove them self-contradictory, and therefore untrust- 
worthy, and they cease to claim our regard. But the truth is, 
Mr. Jowett in this note confounds together accounts of the 
kingdom of God, which, as a more careful, and perhaps may be 
added, more teachable exegesis would find no difficulty in per- 
ceiving, contemplate that kingdom in different phases of its 
development. We see here still the disposition to destroy the 
objective in divine revelation, and to make it all subjective. 


“10. He recalls what he had been saying before. ‘If we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, then also them which sleep through Jesus 
will God bring with him.’ He died for us that it might make no difference 
whether we live or die, or, as it is here expressed, that whether we are 
awake or asleep, at ‘his coming we may together live with him.’ ” 


This is no doubt the true sense of the passage, “at his 
coming,” being understood after “whether we are awake or 
asleep” as after “whether we are at home or abroad,” in 
2 Cor. v. 9. 


“Aya is to be taken with Cyowper, not with ctv airy.” 


This disjunction of dua from ody aire is unnatural, and is 
further negatived by the use of ua ody avrois in iv. 17. 


“17, Pray without ceasing. A precept like the last, capable of ful- 
filment in idea rather than in fact. “It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the 
letter [?] profiteth nothing.” The true idea of prayer is prayer in spirit, 
as the old saying has it; /aborare est orare, not the repeating of long prayers, 
c2 
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Eph. vi. 18; but the diligent service of God, and the silent reference of 
all our actions to him.” 


This és, however, is the resu/t of constant habits of prayer 
on the character, rather than the praying itself, which the apostle 
has in view. The very passage (Eph. vi. 18), which is cited, 
proves that St. Paul was thinking of acts of supplication directly 
addressed to God. These may be unceasing, in one sense, while 
in another they are interrupted, as they evidently must be, by 
care of other things. 


19. Quench not the spirit. The first grace which Christians received, 
was like a new spirit, coming down from heaven, as it is described, in the 
form of fiery tongues, and sitting upon each of them. It was not a power 
which by long effort they created in themselves, but one which overpowered 
them, which was already kindled in them, though it might be extinguished. 
In this passage the word zvedma may be regarded as including the spiritual 
and supernatural gifts which accompanied it.” 


This note will be read with much satisfaction by those 
whom the anti-supernaturalistic tone which certainly marks 
much that Mr. Jowett has written, may have led almost to 
doubt, whether he believes in anything supernatural as attaching 
to Christianity. This passage does not stand alone, however ; 
and with others it shews, that he considers a divine inspiration 
to have descended upon the apostles and first believers, while he, 
nevertheless, appears to question and even deny the inspiration 
as attaching to the modes in which spiritual truths clothed 
themselves in their minds; their spirit was inspired, while their 
vonpata—the forms which thoughts relating to divine matters 
assumed within them, and were in words expressed by them, 
were imperfect and often blundering exponents of the inward 
workings of the Divine Spirit. This, so far as we can make out, 
is Mr. Jowett’s view of inspiration in the New Testament. Of 
course, the logical inference is, that, notwithstanding the inspira- 
tion under which apostles and others acted, what they thought 
and said is no infallible rule or guide to us, but we must judge 
of the objective truth of their statements as we best can. This 
leaves us in a very unsatisfactory position, and deprives the 
Scriptures of all canonical authority, i. e., of all authority to 
rule our faith. In connexion with this point, it may be observed 
that on verse 21, prove all things, &c., Mr. Jowett very properly 
remarks that the true meaning of those words is not “ make a 
rational inquiry into all things.” 


“The organ of discernment was of another and a spiritual kind. In 
1 Cor. xii. 10, St. Paul speaks of a gift of the discernment of spirits, 
and it is in a similar connexion the precept occurs hereafter ; the apostle 
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has been speaking of prophecy and of the spirit, as in the Corinthians the 
discerning of spirits is spoken of, with immediate reference to the spiritual 
gifts. Bearing in mind, that the whole state of the first believers was 
extraordinary and spiritual, we shall find the meaning in both passages 
much the same. The distinction of right and wrong, no less than of 
matters of faith, was to them a discerning of spirits. Let us imagine a 
community of prophets, agitated by every various spiritual impulse, yet 
remaining men of common nature with ourselves, and liable to mistake 
merely physical effects for spiritual power; what extravagancies must 
have been the result, what mixed good and evil must have blended 
together under the name of the spirit! To separate and distinguish this 
among those who held the name of Christ, and yet oftentimes mingled 
with it the doctrines and spirit of devils, must have been the chief office 
of a discerner of spirits in the first century. It is this discernment of 
spirits that is partly spoken of in the words ava doximafere.” 


These observations are very judicious. The faculty of spiritual 
judgment is a higher faculty than that of the natural intellect, 
while it, however, makes use of this latter. We see something 
of this even amongst ourselves. But in the apostolic age, when 
the zrvedua of man was brought out into greater activity, through 
the extraordinary impulses of the Spirit of God, its magisterial 
power over the whole inner man came out into action more 
palpably and incontestably. Cp. 1 Cor. ii. 1O—16, The super- 
natural gifts of an outward kind which accompanied the first 
outpouring of the Spirit, prepare us to expect a more strongly 
marked distinctness attaching to the inward motions of the same 
Spirit upon the human soul, than we can ordinarily even imagine 
at the present day. This consideration may lead us to demur to 
Mr. Jowett’s interpretation of the expression, “ your spirit and 
soul and body,” in verse 23 ; when he remarks— 


** His words may be compared to similar expressions among ourselves : 

e.g., ‘With my heart and soul.’ Who would distinguish between 
the two ?” 
It seems clear, from 1 Cor. ii. 11, that St. Paul did distinguish 
the wvedua from the yvyx); and his judgment on this point has 
the more weight, inasmuch as he had psychological phenomena 
of a peculiar kind to proceed upon, phenomena to which we are 
strangers. 

92. elgous, kind.” 

Mr. Jowett also rightly, as it should seem, connects this verse 
closely with the preceding one. 

23. Mr. J. has failed to notice how in this verse again the 
“ association of ideas”? has its ground in the Hebrew language. 
In the words, 6 Oeds ris elpnvns ayuioar twas OdoTeXeE!s, the 
epithet, ris eipyyns, is evidently connected with odoreXeis, 
as oid is with oh. (ep. ii. 6.) The exact accuracy of Mr. 
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Jowett’s translation following the authorized version may be 
questioned ; it should rather be—and may the God of peace sanc- 
tify you (to be) entire ; and may your spirit and soul and body 
be preserved in full integrity, &c.; ddoredcts and 6dOKAnpOV 
belonging to the predicate in each case. 


The Second Epistle. 


In a brief introduction to this epistle Mr. Jowett states the 
view, that it may be regarded as forming a link of transition 
from the first to the later epistles : 


“It defers the advent of Christ, and yet presents a more vivid and 
detailed account of the manner and circumstances of it. More fully in 
the apostle’s mind, nevertheless, in its outward manifestation, it seems 
to remove further from him, the intervening objects overshadowing the 
the distant vision.” 


This appertains to Mr. Jowett’s notion of a progress per- 
ceivable, as he thinks, in the apostle’s own mind, leading at 
length to the result, that in the second epistle to the Corinthians 
he can say, that having once, viz. (according to this notion), so 
lately as when he wrote to the Thessalonians, known Christ after 
the flesh, he now knew Him so no more. It is a striking illus- 
tration of the blinding effect of prejudice in favour of a pet 
hypothesis, that Mr. Jowett should have overlooked the bearing 
of the fact, that the apostle himself explicitly states in this 
epistle that what he tells the Thessalonians he had told them 
before, when he was among them (ii. 5). Here, then, clearly is 
no development traceable. 

In a happier vein of thought, Mr. Jowett remarks :— 


“The epistle is written under what may be termed, ‘the feeling of 
persecution ;’ that is to say, the sense of resignation, on the one hand, to 
the present will of God; on the other hand, a sure and certain hope that 
‘times of refreshment” were at hand. Such was not only the feeling of 
the apostle himself, but also that which he implies the existence of in the 
Church to which he was writing. Sadness and consolation, hope and 
fear, the vision of glory and of terror, were present with them, or passing 
before them. They were not living the common life of other men; they 
did not see with the eyes of common men. A life thus divided between 
this world and another was naturally liable to become a life of excitement 
and disorder,” &e. 


Chap. i. 38, xaOws d&iov éorw. Mr. Jowett is embarrassed 
in the explanation of this clause, coming in after éde/Aowev, and 
considers it as an emphatic repetition of the preceding, “ we 
ought to give thanks, as is worthy ;” d&ov, expressing, he 
thinks, a higher degree of the same notion than dde/Aopuev. It 
is difficult, however, to see how dftov does express more than 
opetAouev. The juster explanation appears to be, that 67. alone, 
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without xaos d&ov éctiwv, must have seemed to belong to 
evyapiotety, and that this clause is inserted to shew that dre 
belongs to the idea expressed in dfeiAoper. 


“4, wate yuds abzods. The emphasis on yuds adtods, intimates, 
that however natural it may be for a person to boast of himself, it is 
unnatural for others to boast of him ; so that it is not only you who boast 
of yourselves, but we ourselves who boast of you. Yet in a writer like 
St. Paul, we cannot certainly say that this apparent point is more than a 
false emphasis, or awkwardness of expression.” 


A proper degree of modesty would lead a critic to acknow- 
ledge himself at a loss, without being quite so ready to throw 
the fault upon St. Paul. May it not be a satisfactory explana- 
tion, that the apostle emphasizes himself as being the founder of 
the Thessalonian church, and as having therefore especial cause 
to glory in the lustre of their Christian profession. 


“5, 6. We have two arguments :-— 
They suffer now : therefore, 
Their enemies will suffer hereafter. 
Their enemies will suffer hereafter : therefore, 
They wili be comforted hereafter. 
But are such arguments really valid, it will be asked. The substance or 
thing meant is real, but the form is dialectical or rhetorical.” 


It may be rather asked, are these arguments really there ? 
The apostle says, that the fact that they were suffering now 
amid, and indeed in consequence of, innocence and piety and 
beneficence, was a token of what would afterwards be their lot 
under a just and holy God. This is the chief and prominent 
notion ; the recompense which awaited their persecutors being a 
subsidiary idea introduced in the form of a contrast (cp. for the 
form of expression, Rom. vi. 17). It is to be further observed, 
that the notion of the justice of God authorizing the expectation 
of their being hereafter admitted into heaven, rests upon their 
evangelical relation to God, as having been already brought by 
him into covenant with him, and not on the absolute ground of 
merit. 

“7, év Proyi zupos [so Lachmann, the Text. Rec. has év rupi droyos] 
is an image taken from the Old Testament (Exod. iii. 2, Dan. vii. 9, 10), 
expressing at once the manner of Christ’s appearing, and the instrument 
by which he executes vengeance on his enemies; so in 1 Cor. iii. 13, the 
‘revelation is by fire.’ ” 

The citation from Exodus is clearly irrelevant ; the one from 
Daniel may not be so far wide of the mark; but why should the 
apostle’s expression be spoken of as “ an image taken from the 
Old Testament?” Granting that we have in Daniel a description 
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of the second coming of the Christ to judgment, does it follow 
that the apostle’s description is not as original as Daniel’s—the 
one as much the immediate revelation of the Divine Spirit as the 
other? The reference to 1 Cor. iii. 13, can only mislead in 
the interpretation of that passage ; for there clearly “ the fire ” 
which is to “try every man’s work,” is a figure, to denote 
the searching character of the Divine investigation at the final 
judgment, and not at all the instrument of punishment. 


“9, dao mpoowrov. Not after the appearance, or by the appearance, 
either of which explanations is forced ; but away from, separate from the 
face of the Lord, and the glory of his power.” 


Neither is Mr. Jowett’s interpretation to be accepted. The 
meaning rather is, that there will proceed forth from the face 
of the Lord a Divine power destroying his enemies. The words 
are in part borrowed from Isaiah ii. 10, 19, Sept., a6 mpoow7rouv 
tod poBov Kupiov Kat ard tis S0Ens ris ioyvos adtod. This last 
expression is well explained by Mr. Jowett as “his mighty glory, 
the glory which overpowers man at his appearing.” 

10. dtu émvrtedOn 7d paptipiov judy. This clause appears 
to be rightly explained by Mr. Jowett, as intended to connect 
the general clause, év tots muctedcacw, with the church at Thes- 
salonica. It is probably owing to a mere slip that he translates 
the preceding words, “‘ to be marvelled at dy all believers ;” for 
he presently after has, ‘among all believers,” whilst in the 
translation in the text he gives, as the authorized version has, 
“in all them that believe,” which is the most accurate rendering : 


their glorification will be all His work, and therefore He will be 
admired in them. 


“Jl. «ai mpocevx., which shall be, and to which end we pray also.” 


Rather, we pray as well as give thanks for you, ver. 3. 
iva wpas akon. Mr. Jowett might have noticed the 


emphasis which tas receives from its position: you as well as 
others. 


“cis k\yoews. The calling of man by God may be regarded as the 
first act and beginning of a Christian life. But the acts of God may be 
viewed also as unchangeable, and therefore as the end rather than the 
beginning of the work. In the beginning the end is implied. In this 
latter sense the word «dors is here used (ep. note on 1 Thess. iii. 7). 


There is a good deal of obscurity in this, more likely to per- 
plex than to enlighten the reader. The «dAjovs cannot here be 
the first calling into the fellowship of the Gospel; for it would 
have been almost absurd to pray that God would think that they 
were worthy of what they had already received. The use of 
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aé.ov, also, is against this construction ; for it means, to count 
one worthy to receive, and not, to count one worthy of having 
received (cp. Heb. x. 29; iii. 3; 1 Tim. v.17). KaAsjous, there- 
fore, must here mean, the calling hereafter to inherit the glory 
of the heavenly rest and participation with Christ, at his 
coming ; and, as preparatory thereto, to receive such bestow- 
ments of grace as would secure their attaining that end. 


eS TD ypwon rracav evdoxiav aya0wodvys, fulfil all the good pleasure of his 
goodness. It has been doubted in reference to the last two words, whether 
they allude to the Thessalonians, or to God the Giver; or evéoxca to the 
first, dyaOwodvy to the second: (1), all gladness in well doing; or (2), all 
his goodness wherein he delights ; or (3), all his good pleasure in their 
righteousness. Rather, as with the word é«aodvy, the apostle uses 
mixed modes of thought, and has not distinguished between the word 
[work ?] of God, as the cause and as the effect. The believer is separated 
by so thin a film from the Spirit of God, that the operation of the one is 
often in Scripture transferred to the other, and language wavers in its 
meaning between the two, or seems to comprehend both.” 


This is another instance of Mr. Jowett’s ascribing uncertainty 
of meaning to his author, where the uncertainty should rather 
have been sought in the mind of the critic himself, and there 
dispelled. Let us believe that St. Paul knew what he meant, 
and used words always in a definite sense, though the same word 
may be used at different times in different senses. Evédoxia 
appears to be used here as in Eph. i. 5, 9, of God’s delight in 
doing kindness ; and the genitive dya@wovvns, to denote not the 
object of évdoxia, “ good pleasure in kindness,” but rather the 
attribute of God, which has good pleasure in saving man; “ the 
good pleasure of his kindness.” As, however, there is no article 
after 7acav, it would be perhaps better to render the words, 
“every good pleasure of his kindness, and the work of faith.” 
So épyor is to be referred to God, and not to the Thessalonians, 


as in Philip. i. 6; “the work of faith which he has begun in your 
hearts.” 


$12. “Orws évéo€ac04, that is, that the Lord may be glorified in you, 
and yein him, The words 76 évoua tod Kupéov have no specific meaning, 
and yet are not precisely equivalent to 6 K’pcos. There is an appropriate- 
ness in the use of the language of the Old Testament to express the glory 
of ‘his appearing.’ ” 


Have the words 76 évoua tod Kupiov no specific meaning? or, 
has Mr. Jowett failed to perceive it? The two questions are 
surely not identical. May not the use of 76 dvoya tod Kupiov 
instead of 6 Kupuos, have this “ specific” propriety? At the last 
day, believers will be actually glorified in their being, whilst 
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Christ will be glorified in the honour which will accrue to him 
through their salvation, he not himself then receiving any acces- 
sion of glorification in his own being. 


“TI. 1. ‘¥zép in this passage, may be taken either as equivalent to zep/, 
or better in the sense of on behalf of, as though he were pleading in honour 
of that day, that the expectation of it might not be a source of disorder 
in the church.” 


As the sense concerning certainly often attaches to i7rép (cp. 
2 Cor. viii. 23, and the Lexicons), it seems preferable to take it 
so here, rather than to suppose that St. Paul makes a petition 
“for the sake of Christ’s coming.” 


2. Myre da rvedmatos, by spirit. Do not let any spiritual influence 
take possession of you, and unsettle your mind, &c.” 


The mvedpua, however, as well as the Adyou and émucToARs, 
refers not to something in the Thessalonians themselves, but 
without them, and therefore is more naturally understood of a 
spiritual inflatus prompting some one to utter words relative to 
Christ’s coming, which had unduly excited the Thessalonians 
upon their hearing them. Cp. 1 Cor. xiv. 12, 32. 

Av émuctonjs. Mr. Jowett has a note on the question whether 
these words relate to a misconstruction of the former epistle, or 
to a forgery. He inclines to the opinion that they refer not 
definitely to any particular epistle or epistles, but to the possi- 
bility of some one or other being used against him. Many (he 
adds), may have passed between them, and what inferences might 
be drawn was uncertain. It is difficult to escape from the 
impression made by the very pointed words in iii. 17, that some 
spurious communication professing to come from the apostle had 
been made use of at Thessalonica. 


"Os oz may be regarded as a confusion of two constructions.” 


Rather, ws is added to express that the writer disowns the 
responsibility of the statement beginning with the dre. 


3. “Ore €av jw) €XOy is an anacoluthon. ‘Let no man deceive you, 
e . all 
because except there come a falling away first,—” 


This seems the right way of taking the sentence, the latter 
end of which, Mr. Jowett adds, forgets the beginning, owing to 
its length. The suggestion which Mr. Jowett throws out, that 
éfarratnon may be taken in a pregnant sense, so that dru 
marks the subject of the deception, will hardly find acceptance ; 
“ Let no man deceive you saying that that day will come, except 
there come the falling away first,” is intolerably harsh. 

‘O vios THs awdeias. After very properly observing that this 
does not mean one who brings others to perdition, Mr. Jowett 
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adds, “ but who is perdition himself and the son of perdition, the 
very image of self-destroying evil.” What Mr. Jowett precisely 
means by this, is not very clear. The expression of St. Paul 
denotes “one destined to perdition,” as it denotes also when 
used of Judas by our Lord in Jo. xvii. 12, which Mr. Jowett 
cites, and as “a son of death,” is used in Hebrew. But the 
other reference which he gives, to aipéce:s amrwXelas (in 2Pet. 
ii. 1), is not so apposite ; for this last, “heresies of perdition,” 
means “pernicious heresies.” Neither is it clear, how AzroAXvor, 
in Rey. 1x. 11, bears upon the point. 


“There is no reason to suppose that either of these descriptions refers 
to an individual, any more than the prince of this world spoken of by our 
Saviour, the prince of the power of the air, in the epistle to the Ephesians, 
or the beast and false prophet, spoken of in the book of Revelation. As 
Christ is a person, so evil is impersonated as his antagonist.” 


On this may be remarked, (l.) that Mr. Jowett will find it 
difficult to persuade the world that the apostles, and, we may 
add, their Lord himself, did not believe in the existence of a real 
individual, who is named the devil. Indeed, one can hardly 
imagine that Mr. Jowett himself would seriously deny, that 
such was the universal persuasion of the apostolic church, and 
of its founders. He may be disposed to think it to have been a 
popular error, arising, in the first place, out of a personification ; 
but its general acceptance then, as well as now, can hardly be 
matter of doubt. (2.) That Mr. Jowett does not deal fairly 
as an exegete, when he blends together, as belonging to one 
category, passages drawn from a book so clearly and obviously 
symbolical as the Revelation, and those drawn out of discourses 
in which there is so little in the tone to indicate a symbolical 
form of expression, as those of our Lord in St. John, or of 
St. Paul in the Ephesians. (3.) That Mr. Jowett appears, in 
relation to the man of sin, to mix up two distinct things, the 
symbol and the thing symbolized. The symbol, is that of an 
individual appearing in the prophetical vision presented to his 
inspired imagination as seated in God’s temple. What this 
symbol denotes, is a separate subject of inquiry. 

Neyouevov Ocov. Neyouevoy, seems to be added as an euphemism, to 
avoid setting the heathen gods in the same rank as Jehovah.” 


Does not the expression, rdvta Xeyowevoy Cedv 7) céBacua, 
rather include the true God as well as false gods? He is said 
to be God, and an object of worship, as well as they. 

 dzvoéekvivta cavtoy ott €otw Ocos. It need scarcely be remarked, 


that we are not to imagine a person suddenly coming forward and 
claiming divine honours. This would be not a mystery of iniquity, but 
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an absurdity. What the apostle is speaking of is a form of evil springing 
out of the state of the world itself, to which mankind are ready to give 
homage.” , 

The symbol, however, clearly is one who claims divine 
honours; this is emphatically marked by the very pointed 
manner in which the apostles describes it in the words, “ shewing 
forth his ownself that he is God.” What the symbol denotes 
is another matter ; but it goes much beyond the notion of some- 
thing to which mankind are ready to give homage. 

6. Kal vov To Kdteyxov oléate. Mr. Jowett follows the autho- 
rized version in connecting viv with oidare. “ And now when 
you call to mind what I told you, you know further,” &c.: per- 
haps this is the right view, yet considering how frequently we 
find in St. Paul a transposition of adverbs out of their right 
place (as, e.g., ért, in Rom. v. 6), there is much in favour of 
taking viv with xdrexov ; thus, “and for the present what keeps 
down, you know,”’—~. e., you have already been apprized. The 
following words, eis TO amoxaduvpOjvat, x.-7.d., mean, as Mr. 
Jowett observes, that there is an appointed order and series of 
events not to be anticipated in the providence of God. But 
when Mr. Jowett compares the tragic feeling, Td wopoipov pévet 
miénrat, evyopuévos 8 dv €or, and says that God is described as 
waiting and interposing hindrances, that the order of Provi- 
dence might not be inverted, his readers may be excused for 
hanging back. The gods of Athenian tragedy were bound under 
an all-controlling fate superior to themselves; but that our God 
is so, is a discovery, both in Christian theology and in Scrip- 
tural exegesis, which should be thought over twice before it is 
adopted. 

“7. pvatnprov, is here opposed to droxaduPOjvat, as yey to ev 7H 
éavtod Kapp.” 

This is just; but when Mr. Jowett adds, “ puoryjpiov tis 
avomias does not differ from doctacia, except as it expresses 
the hidden spiritual character of the wickedness about to come 
upon the earth (cp. for the expression 1 Tim. iii. 16, edaeBeias 
pvoTyptov, as it were, in connexion with the secret counsels of 
God), ep. 1 John iv. 3”—his readers may feel uncertain as to 
his meaning. It is by no means clear that the aootacia is the 
same as the man of sin with which the puortjpioy davouias most 
probably is identical, but rather as something preparatory to the 
revelation of this latter. Further, wvorypioy expresses, not the 
spiritual character of the wickedness after it has come upon the 
earth (which Mr. Jowett seems to say), but that the coming of 
that phenomenon is secretly contemplated in the Divine coun- 
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sels; so long as it is yet future and is unrevealed, it is a puorty- 
pov, ceasing to be so when it is revealed. So the coming of 
God in the flesh, in Christ, was a wvornpcor till it was revealed ; 
this last being a pvorypiov evceBeias, as the other is a wuotypiov 
dvouias. The as yet unrevealed secret of iniquity was, however, 
already in the time of the apostle latently beginning to work in 
men’s minds, so as to prepare the way for its open development ; 
“it doth already work.” Such appears to be always the meaning 
of wvorypiov in St. Paul; something once a secret in the Divine 
counsels, but regarded in connexion with its being disclosed, 
when it ceases to be a puornpiov (cp. Rom. xvi. 25, Eph. i. 19). 
Perhaps this is Mr. Jowett’s meaning. 

Movov 6 xatéywv, the construction of pévoy with the pre- 
ceding clause is intolerably harsh ; on the other hand, to supply 
a xaGé€er, as our authorized version does, “ only he who now let- 
teth will let until,” &c., does not appear so easy as to supply 
éatw, “only there is one who lets just now until,” &c. 


** 8. droxakvPOnceta, Yet not to have a long reign on the earth.” 


This is not stated by St. Paul; we suppose that Mr. Jowett 
thinks it implied in the expectation of the apostle (on which 
Mr. Jowett builds so much), that the coming of Christ was to 
be in his own life time. 

9. onpelors Kai Tépaow weddovs. “ All false signs and won- 
ders,” which Mr. Jowett has in the notes, gives the impression 
of the signs and wonders being mere shams; but the mention 
of the évépyeva Tot catava, introducing and explaining the origin 
of the wdon Sduvape Kal onueiors Kai Tépacwy, as well as the word 
duvapet, plainly shews that St. Paul did not regard the miracles 
spoken of as shams ; and that we must take yevdous as meaning, 
“subserving the course of falsehood ;” and darn ddi«ias, as 
meaning, “ beguilement employed by unrighteousness.” 

10. The expression, “received not the love of the truth,” is 
not, we think, tantamount to, “ received not the truth in love,” 
as Mr. Jowett supposes, but refers to the fact, that the love of 
the truth is a gift of God, which may, however, be refused. 


“11. To soften zéuzec into the sense of “permits to go,” or e@s 70 
mazedoa into a mere result, is contrary to the use of language, as it is 
to the form of thought, in the age of the apostle. 


This remark is perfectly just, except so far as it seems to 
resolve the notion involved in the wéu7rec into a mere form of 
thought prevalent in the age of the apostle; whereas that the 
Almighty Ruler of the world controls the course of all things 
that happen, whether good or evil, is a truth of the highest 
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reason, however incapable we find ourselves, with our poor 
instruments of language and of thought, to reconcile this truth 
with the no less certain truth, that the responsibility for sin rests 
upon the head of the sinner. And here we may observe that, in 
his note on ver. 15, Mr. Jowett speaks of the apostle as “ uncon- 
scious of what we should term the logical inconsistency,” in 
urging upon the Thessalonian Christians to “stand fast,” and 
so on, after speaking of God’s election. Was the apostle more 
unconscious of the logical inconsistency than we can be? Is the 
difficulty of the problem, how to reconcile God’s counsels with 
man’s free-agency, so new to man’s thoughts? Why, Romans 
ix. 19, suffices to shew that the apostle had thought on these 
matters as well and perhaps as wisely as any of his modern 
critics. He knew, however, that the problem was, for the infir- 
mity of human intellect, a hopeless one; while, nevertheless, he 
was too certain of the truth of both notions to relax his hold on 
either. 

13. amapynv. This reading of Lachmann and Tischendorf 
is hardly to be explained as Mr. Jowett explains it, as used in 
comparison with the rest of the world, comparing Jas. i. 18, but 
rather as pointing to the eminence of the Thessalonian believers 
in Christian virtues as compared with other Christians. The 
other reading, a7’ dpyjs, as Mr. Jowett observes, leads our 
thoughts to contemplate things under the form of eternity. It 
is true that this reading more distinctly points back to the coun- 
sels of God from the beginning; but even reading dmrapyiv we 
must still refer eZAaTo to the same act of Divine predestination, 
as being antecedent to the éxadecev; just as in Rom. viii. 30, 
mpowpucev is plainly a prior act to the éxarecev. 


16. diwyvdav, a consolation that reaches to the life that now is and 
to that which is to come.” 


Does then aiwvws, mean less than “everlasting,” as Mr. 
Jowett renders it in the English text ? 

2. pucOapev. Mr. Jowett refers this to dangers of a per- 
sonal character; and observes, that the same shrinking of the 
flesh is traceable elsewhere: in Rom. xv. 31; 2Cor.i. 8. “It 
was not (he adds) a fear of death, nor was it merely the wish to 
be preserved for his master’s service, but a natural human feeling, 
which, in later life, had passed away ” (Phil. ii. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 7). 
But is it so clear, that the Apostle does here refer to personal 
dangers? Mr. Jowett, presently after, explains the aroma cai 
movnpot dvOpwrrot, from whom the apostle desires to be delivered, 
as being the false brethren whom he speaks of in 2 Corinthians ; 
and this is likely enough; for the clause od yap mavtev 4 tiatis 
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would appear, as he argues, much too feeble an expression to 
describe mere heathens or mere Jews. But if they were pro- 
fessing Christians, the evils which they would bring upon the 
apostle would hardly be such as threatened his life; but would 
be much more naturally supposed to be such as impeded his 
ministerial usefulness. Their moral misconduct, their want of 
true sympathy with him and with the gospel, and their readi- 
ness, as we see from the Corinthians, to cabal against him, might 
at Corinth, from which place he was now writing, have already 
begun to thwart his ministry. For the rest, we know indeed 
that the mind of the apostle was of that sensitive temperament 
which naturally laid him open to the assaults of apprehension 
and fear in the prospect of physical suffering. But that this 
tenderness of feeling ever was entirely removed, the passages 
which Mr. Jowett cites, from Philippians and 2 Timothy, do not 
at all prove; while, on the other hand, we cannot doubt that 
one whose soul so dwelt amid the spiritualities of the unseen 
world with Christ, would at an earlier period have rejoiced just 
as much at the thought of departing hence, as he did at the later 
times when he wrote those two epistles referred to. 

4. Mr. Jowett takes this verse as a delicate admonition. It 
is so in part; but it is also an expression of the confidence which 
he felt, through the Lord’s grace having been so conspicuously 
operative upon them, that they would be obedient to the charges 
which he, the Lord’s minister, laid upon them. Such is the 
meaning of é Kupio, which Mr. Jowett appears to regard as 
almost a mere facon a parler of the apostle’s. 

5. 6 5€ xvpios. Mr. Jowett seems to take this to mean, God 
the Father; but it is more obvious to refer it to Jesus Christ. 

11. pndev epyafouévous adra trepiepyafouévous. This Mr. 
Jowett happily translates, “ busy only with what is not their own 
business,” or, more tersely in the sketch of the contents at the 
beginning of the chapter, “do no work but what is not their 
own.” 

13. pi) éyxaxjonte xadotrovodytes. May not this refer speci- 
fically to the benevolent relieving of the poor, which the abuse of 
their charity by the wepiépyou before referred to might naturally 
slacken? For, of course, the pwndé éoOcérw of ver. 10 means: 
let him not eat at the charge of the Church or of the charitable. 

15. «al is not used here for ada, which Mr. Jowett sup- 
poses and labours to account for ; but is a continuative conjunc- 
tion. The iva évrparh of the preceding verse, denotes that a 
beneficent purpose towards the offender was to be contemplated 
in the withdrawal from intercourse with him, and not a mere 
expression of their offence at his conduct. 
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The Belief in the Coming of Christ in the Apostolical Age. 


Appended to the commentary on the first epistle is a disser- 
tation on “ the belief in tiie Coming of Christ in the Apostolical 
Age,” which is deserving of a little consideration, as illustrative 
of the point of view from which Mr. Jowett looks upon the 
teaching of the New Testament. 

Most unwilling ought we to be to ascribe to a Presbyter in the 
Church of England the denial, on his own part, of the dogma of 
the second coming of our Lord ; for as it is explicitly taught in 
the Scriptures, and has been at all times seen to be there by 
Christians, so is its belief interwoven with the creeds, all three of 
which concur in professing an expectation of that event, and 
embodied in the fourth article of that Church, with a definite 
reference to the very corporeity of our Lord’s nature. Most 
loth, therefore, ought we to be to ascribe to one who uses these 
symbols, and has bound himself to teach their doctrine to others, 
the casting aside of a notion so universally felt to be an integral 
part of a Christian’s faith. Yet we must confess, that the essay 
now before us leaves a strong doubt on the mind, whether its 
writer can really entertain the conviction. On this point, how- 
ever, we do not care to pronounce, for the author’s personal 
faith it is not our business to judge; but this is certain, that a 
reader who yielded his mind to the teaching of this essay, would 
rise up from its perusal sorely staggered in his belief in the second 
coming of Christ, in any real sense of the term. 

But indeed a careful reader has to complain here, as frequently 
in these volumes, that he is at a loss what definite view Mr. 
Jowett would have him hold. The old notion, embodying a 
distinct, and, if we may so speak, corporeal fact, is thrust aside ; 
its place is taken by something so vague in its spirituality, that 
one is no longer sure whether it is anything real at all,— 
whether it is anything more than the dream of a pious imagi- 
nation. 

When, in attempting to enter into Mr. Jowett’s view, we 
collect the several passages in this dissertation which approach 
to some enunciation of it,—a distinct enunciation of it is nowhere 
to be found,—we find indications such as the following. The 
notion of the near approach of the second coming of Christ is 
found (he says) in the whole of the New Testament, including 
discourses of our Lord himself. 


“ Nothing can be plainer than the meaning of these words, and yet 
they seem to be contradicted by the very fact that, after eighteen centuries, 
the world is as it was.” ‘We may observe [and Mr. Jowett appears to 
identity himself with the observation], that our Lord’s teaching here, as 
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in other places, is on a level with the modes of thought of his age, clothed 
in figures, as it must necessarily be, to express ‘the things that eye hath 
not seen ;’ limited by time as if to give the sense of reality to what other- 


wise would be vague and infinite.” ‘In the early Church, the expecta- 
> tion of the day of the Lord was not a belief, but a necessity ; clinging 
2 to the thought of Christ, it could not bear to be separated from him ; 

neither was it possible for them to lay aside the material images in which 
J the faith of prophets and psalmists had clothed the day of the Lord. We 
f readily admit that they lingered around ‘the elements of the law ;’ but 
n we must admit also that the imagery of the prophets had a reality and 

fact to them which it has not to us, who are taught by time itself, that 
if all these things are ‘a shadow, but the substance is of Christ.’” ‘The 
d philosopher will say, that the difference in the modes of thought of that 
“ age and our own, rendered it impossible, humanly speaking, that the veil 
. of sense should be altogether removed, so as to teach a future life apart 
st from this expectation. The theologian will feel that experience may 
3€ correct faith. To the early converts the day of the Lord seemed near 
8, and present, at any moment ready to burst forth ; to those who after the 
al lapse of years saw the world unchanged, it was a long way off, separated 
Ly by time, and, as it were, by place, a world beyond the stars, yet strangely 
ts enough, also having its dwelling in the heart of man, as it were the 
v- atmosphere in which he lived, the mental world by which he was sur- 
al ; rounded. Not at once, but gradually did the cloud clear up, and the one 

a mode of faith take the place of the other.” “The belief in the coming 
ld of Christ was transformed from being outward to becoming inward, from 
“= being national to becoming individual and universal, from being Jewish 

to becoming Christian.” 
ly And is it indeed for such a conception as this, so utterly 
{r. vague, and indeed presenting to the mental grasp nothing except 
a mere negations, that Mr. Jowett wishes the Christian spirit to 
le; give up that vivid expectation which the apostles and their divine 
hat Lord himself have taught it to cherish ? 
~ Looking closely at his words, it would seem that the day of 
gi- the Lord is a mere phantom, and that the belief in a future life 

is most philosophically held without any such encumbrance. If 
we it “is beyond the stars,” and “ at the same time (well may Mr. 
ach Jowett add ‘strangely enough’) the mental world by which we 
ere are surrounded,” we may well consent to part with the notion 
Che altogether and at once, and not suffer our minds to be puzzled 
t is any further by brooding over an enigma which they will most 
ing assuredly never be able to solve. Mr. Jowett asks us to throw 

away a fact, and offers us in exchange—words ! 

- And why, we may ask, why must we renounce this expectation 
fe as a Jewish figure? The sole reason that we can discover in all 
my that is here said, is, because the belief of its nearness, which in 
2 ia the apostolic age was without question generally entertained, has 
: been negatived by the course of time. Nothing else has been 
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negatived by experience but this; yet it is clear, that in Mr. 
Jowett’s view, it is the teaching of experience that should lead us 
to divest our minds of the anticipation. The course of time has 
not yet brought us any result which can be regarded as at all 
a fulfilment of the promise ; but how does this fact shew that we 
have misconstrued the promise, or that the promise will have no 
fact hereafter corresponding thereto? 

Is the promise connected with any such specification of time, 
that we are authorized to look back upon some particular era, 
and say “ There the promise was to be fulfilled; but we see the 
period assigned for its fulfilment has passed away ; we therefore 
infer that the promise itself was a delusion?” Is there, we may 
ask, any such specification of time annexed to the promise? If 
there is, Mr. Jowett may be right in appealing to experience as 
having cleared away “the cloud.” But so far is this from being 
the case, that our blessed Lord has on two several occasions 
warned his disciples against any such limitation of time, while 
we find apostles also giving utterance to somewhat similar inti- 
mations. 

The passages to which we refer are the following. In the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, in our Lord’s prediction 
to his disciples relative to “the end,”’ it is expressly stated, that 
the time was not known by any created being; St. Mark adds, 
“not even the Son.” (Matt. xxiv. 36; Mark xiii, 32). When, 
again, at the solemn meeting of the disciples, apparently the 
result of specific directions of Christ, on the day of his ascension, 
the apostles, expecting some great result then to appear, asked 
him, “ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel ?”’—he answered, “It is not for you to know the times and 
the seasons which the Father hath put in his own power.” 

The time, then, of those great events was not known even by 
Christ himself, under the limitations of his incarnate state upon 
earth; neither was it allowed to the apostles to know it. Then, 
is it not clear that the Great Promiser himself has given us ex- 
plicit warning against limiting the promise to any specific time ? 
How, then, can we be justified in binding down his promise to 
a definite era, and now casting it aside because it was not then 
fulfilled ? 

Will it be said that our Lord’s meaning, on the first of these 
two occasions, is aimed against the determination of the “ day 
and hour” of the destruction of Jerusalem (and not of his great 
second coming), and that the preceding context teaches that this 
(undetermined) date was yet to be reached before the passing 
away of that generation? It may be replied, with justice, that 
our Lord’s prediction in those two chapters related to two several 
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events, one of which (the destruction of Jerusalem) was to take 
place within the time of people then living, the other at some 
other time reserved in the secret counsels of God. That both 
these two events were comprised in our Lord’s prediction might 
be expected from the question of the disciples which drew it 
forth (Matt. xxiv. 3) ; and it is further clear, from the tenor of 
his discourses given by St. Matthew in the following chapter ; 
for while there can be no question that at least a part of the 
24th chapter relates to the breaking up of the Jewish common- 
wealth, there cannot, either, be any doubt that the 25th chapter 
refers to the end of time. 

In prophetic vision our adorable Lord looked forward into 
the future; and what he there beheld he depicted to his dis- 
ciples in those memorable chapters above referred to. Therein 
the two events are set forth as standing the one behind the 
other :—two great manifestations of the divine power and justice, 
one typified, and now guaranteed to us for its fulfilment, by the 
other ; one separated from the other in the landscape of the dark 
future by an interval of space, which the eye cannot measure 
amid the gloom, and which a spectator of the depicted vision 
might suppose to be much less than it really is. How great the 
interval really was, the apostles never knew. They might imagine 
it small as estimated by human measurements of time. They did 
so. And yet, Christ told them that the distance was of uncer- 
tain length. And they themselves knew, that in that divinely- 
revealed panorama of the future, human measurements of time 
could not be applied: they knew that “one day was with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day” 
(2 Pet. 11.8). They felt, indeed, as they looked forward through 
“the night” (Rom. xiii. 12), that the longed-for event was pre- 
sented to their eye as if near. To each individual soul it was 
near (1 Thess. iv. 15) ; for there was no delusion there; in the 
history of the world at large, it was, by human measurement, not 
near. We allow that the human estimate of time was blended 
in their minds with the divine, and, as is manifest, in some 
degree confused it. Nevertheless, while this, through human 
infirmity, was the result, the divine revelation remains uncon- 
fused. It still sets before our view that coming event. It tells 
us it is near. At the same time, also, it tells us that that near- 
ness is not to be estimated as “‘men count” nearness; that cer- 
tain other great events must first be developed (2 Thess. ii. 3) ; 
that “we know not when the master of the house cometh, at 
even, or at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in the morn- 
ing” (Mark xiii. 35) ; and that the Great and Blessed Potentate 
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will shew the appearing of the Lord Jesus Christ “at his own 
time” (1 Tim. vi. 15). 

In respect, then, to the coming of Christ, there are two 
things; one is the fact itself, the other is its time. The fact is 
predicted in a great number of places, and is held forth most 
prominently to view, both in the discourses of our Lord himself 
and in the writings of the apostles; neither can we reasonably 
refuse it a place in our belief, without denying the trustworthi- 
ness of Scripture as a divine revelation. The ¢ime, on the other 
hand, is represented as unknown. We are taught to feel in 
respect to it uncertain,—to be on the look-out for it, since it 
may be very near: to be patient in waiting for it, since it may 
be delayed. Such is the view which the Scripture gives of it. 

We may, therefore, ask—Does experience “ correct our 
faith” in reference to the fact of Christ’s second coming? We 
are at a loss to understand why Mr. Jowett should imagine that 
it does. 

St. Peter tells us that “in the last days there should come 
mockers, saying, Where is the promise of his coming? for since 
the fathers fell asleep all things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation.” It is in vain that Mr. Jowett 
repeatedly refers to this passage, and tries to bend it somehow to 
subserve his purpose. It stands inflexibly forth, protesting 
against his view,—if, indeed, his view involves, as it seems to do, 
the denial of the fact in question,—and solemnly warning us 
against its adoption. 

Mr. Jowett is concerned to trace the genetic development (as 
our German brethren speak) of this particular expectation in the 
mind of the Apostolic Church. He ascribes it in fact, as we have 
already seen, to the influence exercised upon their imagination 
by the imagery of the Old Testament; in part, to their earnest 
yearning after the personal presence of Christ as for the return 
of a lost friend, whom many of them had seen upon earth, and 
of whom they could not believe that he was taken from them for 
ever; in part, to an intense sense of the change which had been 
wrought in themselves,—a change which seemed to them the 
beginning of a greater change that was to spread itself over the 
world. On this last point Mr. Jowett dwells most especially. 
“It was the feeling of men, each moment of whose lives was the 
meeting-point to them of heaven and earth, who scarcely thought 
either of the past or future in the eternity of the present.” The 
circle of their own lives (in their view) included in it the des- 
tinies of the human race itself, of which it was, as it were, the 
microcosm, seen by the eye of faith and the light of inward 
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experience. This was what the law and the prophets seemed to 
them to have meant when they spoke of God’s judgments on 
his enemies—of “the Lord coming with ten thousand of his 
saints!” Their time appeared to them not the beginning of a 
new era but the end of an old one; they read all things in the 
light of the approaching end of the world; they were not taught 
and could not have imagined that eighteen centuries would elapse 
and the Lord not have appeared: rather, already they saw in a 
figure the heavens opening, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending ; the present outpouring of the Spirit and the evil 
and perplexity of the world itself being the earnest of the things 
which were shortly to come to pass. Such is the view which 
Mr. Jowett takes of the mind of the Apostolic Church. 

We are to consider, however, how far the description is just ; 
and, then, what follows from it in relation to the belief then 
entertained of the second coming of our Lord. 

On the first point, we may observe, that it is very pleasing 
to meet with an attempt historically to investigate the mental 
position of the early Church: for such investigations cannot fail 
to be instructive as well as interesting. There is a danger, how- 
ever, of generalizing too hastily; and there is also a danger of 
dressing up the historical reality in a form of vague idealism, in 
which the actual facts are so disguised as to be scarcely recogniz- 
able, or in which language runs off into what seems to plain, 
ordinary readers an unintelligible jargon. Perhaps Mr. Jowett 
has not altogether escaped the last-mentioned danger: but, if 
we think so, it may be perhaps owing to some deficiency on our 
own part in the faculty of following idealistic discourse; we, 
therefore, will not insist upon this. But for the rest, it requires 
to be considered how far the Apostolic Church has been cor- 
rectly portrayed in the description of which an abstract has 
been given above. 

It may probably be accepted as just, when applied to the 
earliest history of the Pentecostal Church at Jerusalem. The 
excitement of feeling which must have accompanied the first 
manifestation of God’s kingdom upon earth is described by 
Mr. Jowett truthfully as well as vividly. But can this view be 
extended beyond that time and that locality? It was natural 
enough, that at that sudden opening of the heavens and unveil- 
ing of God’s hand at work in their midst, the pentecostal con- 
verts did expect some very speedy and most transforming change 
to be wrought, not only among their own people, but also in the 
world at large. But it is probable that this expectation speedily 
subsided even in the Church at Jerusalem. As, in course of time, 
the believers of that community became more familiar with their 
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own position as Christians, they would come to learn the spiritu- 
ality of its character, and to see, that the kingdom of God had 
more reference to their moral habits in this world and to a 
regular course of religious self-discipline, and less to the develop- 
ment of great historical phenomena, than they had at first thought 
of. Such excitements of spirit are necessarily of short duration ; 
and the enthusiastie expectations of great revolutions, which, no 
doubt, they at first cherished, and which at first gave a peculiar 
tinge to their character and behaviour, would, naturally, very 
soon give place to a calmer estimate both of the present and of 
the future. And we must bear in mind, that the Divine Para- 
clete was present amongst them and in them with peculiar 
energy, “leading them into all truth,” quickening their moral 
and spiritual sense, and deadening in their souls all such hopes 
and fears as were merely human and secular. And these san- 
guine anticipations were further, in part, violently repressed from 
without. As the popularity of the Church declined and persecu- 
tions arose, Jewish Christians would soon begin to look forward 
with less hope to any coming change in the condition of Israel. 
No doubt, at the beginning, they expected the general and 
speedy acceptance by their fellow-countrymen of the offered 
Deliverer, and, therewith, important changes in their condition ; 
and it is evident that great excitement would have been then 
produced by these hopes on behalf of their race. But as expe- 
rience shewed the fallaciousness of these hopes, there ceased with 
them one source of most stirring excitement. The sanguine 
anticipations of their patriotism would cease to mingle as it had 
done with their visions of the future—Even as applied to the 
Church at Jerusalem, Mr. Jowett’s description appears unsatis- 
factory : it represents ¢hat as normal and ordinary which was in 
fact characteristic only of the first beginnings. 

And if we look abroad from Judea upon the churches of the 
Gentiles, Mr. Jowett’s description seems inapplicable altogether. 
Heathen converts brought to their adoption of the Christian 
faith no such habits of thought as Jewish converts did. The 
Jewish mind had been long busy with the thoughts of the Mes- 
siah as connected with national prospects, whereas a Gentile 
would be drawn to Christ by a sense of personal and individual 
relations exclusively. His faith, when genuine, was only that of 
a sinner requiring spiritual consolation and spiritual strength ; 
that generally he occupied his mind much with thinking of the 
last days is far from being clear. It happened, indeed, that the 
Thessalonians did so a good deal; but that this was the case with 
other churches there is no proof, but rather that it was not. 
What occasioned this difference between Thessalonian Christians 
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and others we may not be altogether able to explain, except that 
the apostle refers, in his second epistle (ii. 2), to peculiar mislead- 
ing influences which had been at work among them. But his 
other epistles give no indication whatever of the existence of any 
eschatological excitement of a similar kind in other places. He 
himself thought that the end of all things might be near: but it 
is a circumstance deserving of Mr. Jowett’s serious consideration, 
that neither St. Paul nor others made this a prominent topic of 
preaching, as they could not have failed to do if they had had 
that entire persuasion of the speedy coming of Christ which 
Mr. Jowett attributes to them. They did not go about the world 
saying that the end was very near, and that ¢herefore men should 
repent, but used topics of persuasion of a very different kind. 
And we find, accordingly, that the Apostolic Church was not in 
general agitated by those enthusiastic and feverish visions of the 
future which Mr. Jowett’s description might lead us to suppose. 

In reference to the other point, how far the belief in Christ’s 
second coming and its nearness (for Mr. Jowett appears to blend 
these two considerations into one) is traceable to the misappre- 
hension, which is attributed to the primitive believers, of their 
position in the history of the world, we see that the anticipation 
of that great event did not originate in this misapprehension. 
Indeed, this appears to be allowed by Mr. Jowett ; for he writes 
as follows: ‘It seems as if the interpreter of Scripture were 
compelled to say at the outset, that St. Paul was mistaken, and 
that in support of his mistake he could appeal to the words of 
Christ himself.” And, again: ‘“ The belief in the near approach 
of the coming of Christ is spoken of or implied in almost every 
book of the New Testament, in the discourses of our Lord him- 
self, as well as in the Acts of the Apostles, in the Epistles of 
St. Paul no less than in the book of the Revelation.” Without 
adverting to other objections which might be urged against these 
statements, one thing is clear—that, by Mr. Jowett’s own shew- 
ing, the fact of our Lord’s second coming had been announced 
before the Pentecostal Church had come into existence, by our 
Lord himself. It could not, therefore, have been the offspring 
of pentecostal enthusiasm. 

There is only one escape from this inference, viz., by suppos- 
ing that the words of Christ as found in the gospels, are not 
faithfully recorded, and that they have been modified in some 
way by the feelings of excitement which prevailed in the minds 
of the apostles, giving a false colouring to their reminiscences of 
his discourses. If this is Mr. Jowett’s opinion, let him by all 
means avow it ; for it is by far too important a notion to be kept 
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back,—too influential upon the whole scheme of New Testament 
exegesis and of Christian theology. 

Another objection which occurs against this view of the 
origination of the dogma in question, is, that, as Mr. Jowett 
allows, the dogma pervades the whole of the New Testament. 
It is found as well in the churches of the Gentiles in which the 
excited anticipation of the end of all things cannot to be shewn 
to have existed, as in the early church of Jerusalem ; as well in 
St. Paul, as in the earlier apostles of the more Jewish type of 
doctrine. 

It may be conceded, that the pentecostal believers may have 
been led by their peculiar state of mind to give the second 
coming of Christ more prominence in their thoughts than they 
otherwise would have done, or than they afterwards did ; but the 
dogma was there before ; it remained, after that first somewhat 
visionary glow of excited anticipation had passed away. 

At the close of this dissertation Mr. Jowett refers to the 
effects which the belief in the nearness of Christ’s coming again 
produced, in relation to an established ecclesiastical order, and to 
the composition of historical memorials. On the one hand, a 
“succession of bishops could have had no meaning in a world 
that was to vanish away ;” and on the other it is asked, “ What 
interest would be attached to the events of this world, if they 
were so soon to be lost in another? or to the lessons of history, 
when the nations of the earth were in a few years to be sum- 
moned before the judgment seat of Christ?” These are con- 
siderations of great interest. It may be granted that the fewness 
of our historical records originating out of the early Jewish 
church, may be in part owing to the persuasion of the near 
approach of the end, which then probably prevailed in an exag- 
gerated form. But we must further observe, with devout and 
humble thankfulness, that the welfare of the Christian church 
in subsequent ages has been provided for by a wiser and a 
farther seeing Friend than even apostles. Much, we know, was 
written that has been lost (Luke i. 1), but enough has been pre- 
served by the over-ruling conduct of the Divine Spirit to be our 
comfort and our guide. Perhaps the very meagreness of histori- 
cal memorials relative to the apostolic church and its ecclesiastical 
arrangements, is a blessing to the later church, since arrangements 
then made might, if recorded, have been felt imperative for our 
guidance, the retention of which might really have proved a bane 
or hindrance to us. We may recognize it as a token of the 
kindness of an over-ruling Providence, that the first founders of 
the church did not look forward to a long duration for the church 
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on earth, so as to feel it to be their business to care for after 
ages ; whilst on the other hand, any disposition which may have 
been felt to anticipate a speedy consummation, was antagonized 
by God’s spirit providing adequately both for the regulation of 
ecclesiastical order, and for the establishment of a canon of faith 
and practice for all ages. 


On the Man of Sin. 


Mr. Jowett has given a dissertation on St. Paul’s prophecy of 
the Man of Sin, which demands a few observations. We venture 
to give of it the following analysis. 

There are altogether (Mr. Jowett remarks) four elements 
which enter into the conception of the man of sin. (1.) The 
traditional imagery of the elder prophets, as for example, that 
which in Daniel represents the insolence and impiety of a king 
of the south, “who shall exalt and magnify himself above every 
god” (Dan xi. 36); and “the pollution of the sanctuary of 
strength and the abomination of desolation standing in the holy 
place” (Dan. xi. 31), quoted by our Lord ; and that again, which 
in Ezekiel represents the powers of the north under the names of 
Gog and Magog, suggesting the impersonation of other forms of 
evil under the name of the man of sin; the symbols, however, 
varying their signification at different times, while they may be 
regarded as traditional forms of prophecy. 

(2.) The style of the apostle and his age, prone to personify 
certain spiritual evils; as, for example, when St. Paul says, “ we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, &c.,” which refers (Mr. Jowett thinks), to the 
apostasy of some timid believers, or the fanaticism of the Jews, or 
something of this kind; or when Antichrist is spoken of by St. 
John as representing heretical teaching in the church; or when 
St. Paul personifies sin, the law, faith, love, the old man, and the 
new man. 

(3.) The impression of recent historical events which supply 
the form ; such perhaps, as the worship of the emperor which St. 
Paul had seen in the cities to which he had travelled, or the 
attempt of Caligula, a few years previously, to place his statue in 
the temple at Jerusalem. 

(4.) The state of the world and the church, and the conscious- 
ness that, where good is, evil must ever be in aggravated propor- 
tions,—spiritual facts appearing to the view of the apostle and 
his age in an alternating or antithetical character, so that, like 
the shadow and light, there stand opposed to each other the 
coming of the Lord and the revelation of the man of sin; as we 
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have opposed to each other Christ and anti-Christ, the law and 
faith, Adam and Christ. We have under this head supplied to 
us the matter of the prophecy. 

In interpreting the prophecy, we must remember (Mr. Jowett 
says), that at this period of his life St. Paul himself expected “ to 
remain and be alive” (1 Thess. iv. 17) in the day of the Lord, and 
that he expressly states that the coming of Christ was to be pre- 
ceded by Antichrist, and that the coming of Antichrist was again 
restrained by that which let; and with this before our eyes, it is 
obvious that an interpretation must be confined within very narrow 
bounds, that is, within ten, twenty, or thirty years at the utmost, 
if it be not that the acts of the drama are contemporary or cer- 
tainly very near, “ for the mystery of iniquity already worketh.” 
It is not, therefore (Mr. Jowett infers), in the wider sphere of 
the history of the world, but in the life of the apostle, in the 
cities of Asia or Judea, perhaps at Rome in the days of Caligula 
or Nero, that we must look for the events, or shadow of events, 
which form the basis of the prophecy. The real facts (he adds), 
may not have been recorded; they may have been too minute 
to be observed by us; they may also have been transfigured 
before the spiritual eye, until they are no longer recogniz- 
able as historical events ; but whether we are able to discern it or 
not, here is something which we may naturally look for, not in 
the clouds of heaven, but in the history of the apostolic age. 
More definitely, Mr. J. tells us, the inward meaning is to be 
illustrated by other passages in St. Paul’s own writings (“ Non, 
nisi ex ipso Paulo, Paulum potes interpretari’”), in which he 
speaks of the perilous times of the latter days; of false prophets 
transforming themselves into apostles of Christ; of Satan trans- 
formed into an angel of light ; of religious licentiousness ; of all 
them of Asia falling away from him. “ Of all these opponents 
of the gospel the man of sin is the concentrated image ; they are 
already working, but at present underground, not yet bursting 
forth to envelop mankind. Gnosticism, or Orientalism, or 
Judaism, the evil of the world as it awoke to the consciousness 
of higher truths, the darkness which was felt only by the mani- 
festation of light, are all included. Looking at all from a 
distance, the apostle seemed to see in them the impersonation 
of evil.” 

But what is “he,” or “that which letteth?’” Mr. Jowett 
inclines to adopt one of two “conjectures: ” either that it is 
the Roman empire, or that it is the Jewish law. Against the 
first lies the real difficulty (he observes), of supposing that St. 
Paul could have expected that, within a few years, the solid 
frame of the Roman empire was to break up and pass away. 
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“Tt is unlikely that he should have ever taken the kingdoms of 
this world into the horizon of his spiritual vision. To say that 
the heresies of the Ebionites or Nicolaitans were restrained by 
the continuance of the Roman government, is extremely far- 
fetched ; the two are not in pari materia.” “It is more natural 
to explain ‘that which letteth’ as the Jewish law, the check on 
spiritual licentiousness which for a little while was holding in its 
chains the swarms of Jewish heretics, who were soon to be let 
loose and sweep over the earth.” 

We do not intend to enter into any lengthened discussion of 
the subject here brought before us. It may be difficult perhaps 
to establish a historical solution of the prophecy from data which 
the course of events has hitherto unfolded to our view ; as yet 
these possibly only approximate to a solution; for approximate 
they do, as we think, in the history of Roman Catholicism. But 
the exposition which Mr. Jowett has offered, we must decline 
accepting ; and we will briefly say why. 

The ground on which the interpretation proceeds is wholly 
this, that the prophecy figuratively describes some object which 
the apostle’s own mind took cognizance of. It supposes that 
St. Paul shadows forth, in symbolical language, some form of 
evil which he himself comprehended and understood ; and that, 
therefore, his language is to be interpreted by reference to the 
imagery which he has elsewhere employed to describe the 
spiritual objects which he saw around him. So far even is 
this principle enforced in Mr. Jowett’s dissertation, that we are 
bound, according to his express statement, to look for the reality 
which corresponds to the prediction within the short space of 
ten, twenty, or thirty years, during which the apostle might 
himself be yet alive, because St. Paul (as Mr. Jowett thinks) 
at the time of writing the prediction, entertained the settled 
conviction that he should be himself alive at the second coming 
of the Lord. 

But why, we are led to ask, are we compelled to make this 
supposition? Why can we not believe that the apostle, as in 
supernatural contemplation he looked forward to the future 
coming of Christ, had had supernaturally presented to his 
imagination the symbol which he here describes, without being 
himself able altogether to decypher its meaning? What is it 
which, in Mr. Jowett’s view, is to drive us away from such a posi- 
tion? If we believe that the apostle was really the subject of 
illumination by the Spirit of God, what is the difficulty in 
admitting, that in relation to the mysteries of the future, the 
spirit of prophecy impressed his imagination in the way which 
is above suggested ? Of course, if the apostle’s mind was not 
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the subject of real supernatural illumination, we cannot suppose 
that he had such prophetical visions presented to his imagin- 
ation ; but this Mr. Jowett would surely not require us to believe. 
We are told by St. Peter, that the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment understood not the import of their own predictions, and 
that prophecies in general were not to be referred to conceptions 
originating in the prophets’ own mind as their solution (for this, 
we suppose, is the meaning of the words, taca mpogytela ypadijs 
idlas émirvdcews ov yiverat, 2 Pet. i. 20); what is to hinder us 
from supposing the same to be true occasionally of prophecies 
of the New Testament? We grant that generally the inspiration 
of the apostles was distinguished from that of the old Testament 
prophets, by mingling (so to speak) with their understandings, 
and at length, after a process which no doubt was gradual, more 
entirely enlightening them (it being thus particularly in reference 
to the facts of the spiritual world which have already taken place, 
and which form the main subject of the “ mysteries of the king- 
dom of God”). But it is yet difficult to see why, in reference 
to the future, we are not justified in expecting that the inspira- 
tion of the apostles would be of a similar kind to that of the 
more ancient seers ; to their minds also (we seem authorized to 
believe) the future would be symbolized in dark figures, hard 
even to them to interpret, as they are also hard to us. 

If, indeed, we deny that the apostles were the subjects of 
illumination, relating to real objective facts of the spiritual world, 
whether present or future, and if we affirm, that all that they 
tell us must be resolved into imaginings of minds which were 
indeed by the Divine Spirit wrought wpon in such a way so as to 
be subjectively elevated and sanctified, but which, nevertheless, 
only dreamed of the spiritual world,—in a nobler way perhaps 
than Socrates is represented as doing in the Phiedo, but still only 
dreamed :—if we are to deem thus of the inspiration of apostles, 
it may be that Mr. Jowett is right in this interpretation of the 
prophecy of the man of sin, as well as in various other of his 
interpretations. But we need not say, that the Church of 
England repudiates this view of inspiration. 

It may be admitted, that there is much truth in the four- 
fold analysis which he gives us of the conception of the man of 
sin, so far as this analysis assumes that the view of the future 
which forms the subject of the prediction is presented in imagery, 
in some way or other congenial to the prophet’s own thoughts ; 
for we see this to be commonly the case in the predictions of 
holy Scripture. But while we feel at liberty to refer the choice 
of the imagery which is employed, in representing the future to 
the mind of the prophet, to considerations relative to his ordi- 
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dinary habits of thought, it does not follow that this entitles us 

to evacuate the prophecy of all supernatural foresight, and to 

construe it all, subject as well as symbol, as emanating from the 

—_— own mind, which,—as it appears to us, Mr. Jowett has 
one. 

If we further consider the exposition itself which he has 
given us, we are struck with the positiveness with which he 
takes it for granted, that the apostle writes with the assured 
conviction at that time entertained, though afterwards aban- 
doned, that he should be himself alive at its fulfilment. This 
rests on the expression, “ we who remain and are alive at the 
coming of the Lord.” And yet how precarious this inference 
is, Mr. Jowett himself seems to feel when he is calmly pursuing 
the exegesis of that passage. His note upon the words is as 
follows :— 


“Is St. Paul speaking here of his own generation only, or are the 
living at a particular time put for the living in general, these being 
spoken of in the first person by way of contrast with the dead from whom 
they are parted? In 1 Cor. xv. 51, if we adopt Lachmann’s reading, 
‘We shall all sleep, but we shall not all be changed,’ the apostle seems to 
number himself not among the living, but among the dead, at the coming 
of Christ. The mode of thought in the present passage is not precisely 
similar, but yet not entirely different. We may consider jmets of Cadv7es 
as a figure of the living in general, just as of cocuwpevoe, though primarily 
referring to the dead in the Thessalonian Church, is also put for the dead 
in general. It is, nevertheless, true, that the words imply the immediate 
expectation of Christ’s coming ; the apostle could not have said, ‘ we,’ if 
he had had a distinct perception that the coming of Christ was still far 
distant.” 


It may be questioned, however, whether in the last sentence 
but one Mr. Jowett has not gone a step further than his premises 
warrant. It is true, that the apostle had not a distinct percep- 
tion that the day was far distant ; but this does not warrant the 
conclusion, that he definitely believed it to be so near as Mr. 
Jowett supposes. It is enough to infer, that he looked forward 
eagerly to its approach, and did not know but that he might be 
alive when it came. 

If Mr. Jowett’s interpretation be true, this is not the only 
misapprehension which disfigures the prediction ; for the apostle 
evidently regards the man of sin as continuing till the coming 
of Christ, and only destroyed by his appearing (2 Thess. ii. 8), 
whereas, the forms of error which Mr. Jowett supposes to be 
personified by the man of sin, have long since perished. 

One feature of this prediction Mr. Jowett has touched some- 
what slightly; and yet it stands so prominently forward, as to 
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demand especial notice. The man of sin is emphatically de- 
scribed as sitting in the temple of God, shewing himself that he 
is God. What does the proposed interpretation make of this ? 
From a slight indication (in page 175) we may gather, that the 
temple symbolically means the Church ; though we are not quite 
sure whether this is Mr. Jowett’s opinion, for he speaks very 
indeterminately. His words are, “The same symbols which 
once referred to the temple, or to the tribes of Israel, are again 
employed, without any precise meaning, of the Church and the 
world at large.’”? What is there corresponding to this feature in 
the description in the Gnostic and similar errors? Students of 
Scripture will not be disposed to acquiesce in the vague and inde- 
finite manner in which Mr. Jowett slurs over this point. It is the 
most conspicuous feature in the whole symbol, and craves there- 
fore a clear and definite counterpart in the object symbolized. 
Gnosticism, it is true, very generally, in some way or other, set 
aside Jehovah the God of Israel as different from the primary 
and all-perfect Deity ; yet this would not justify the description 
that Gnosticism set itse/f forth as God, sitting as such enthroned 
in the temple. Indeed, Mr. Jowett seems to feel this, and is 
therefore led to deny to this part of the image “any precise 
meaning.” The difficulty of applying this feature to Gnosti- 
cism is enhanced by the man of sin being placed in the temple, 
the vads, whereas Gnosticism, viewed historically, was, for the 
most part, exterior to the Church, and could only be sym- 
bolically placed in some outer court of the ‘epéy, and not in the 
sanctuary itself. There is much more to commend to our 
acceptance the Protestant interpretation of its pointing to the 
Roman Catholic claim to infallibility. 

It is probable, that most readers will feel puzzled to under- 
stand how the law hindered the manifestation of Gnostic or 
similar errors,—i. e., how the destruction of the practice of its 
ritual facilitated their spread. It is for Mr. Jowett to explain 
why the forms of Gnostic, or Orientalizing, or Judaizing error 
might not have come into being just as readily, if the temple at 
Jerusalem had continued in existence. 

Altogether we cannot help feeling that Mr. Jowett’s interpre- 
tation, as it is founded upon false premises, so also is in itself 
unsatisfactory. It is a matter of regret to have to add, that it 
does not appear that Mr. Jowett himself is much concerned for 
the verification of St. Paul’s prediction, either in the way he 
himself suggests or in any other. This may be gathered from 
the words which have already been cited: “The real facts may 
not have been recorded ; they may have been too minute to be 
observed by us; they may also have been transfigured before 
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the spiritual eye, until they are no longer recognizable as 
historical events.” So he says just before: “It is in the life 
(i. e., lifetime) of the apostle that we must look for the events, 
or shadow of events, which form the basis of the prophecy.” It 
should seem as if the apostle were looking forth upon the 
historical landscape, covered, so to speak, with the illusory 
images of a dim, uncertain moonlight of spiritual imagination, 
viewed in which the spectator is so likely to misapprehend the 
realities around him, that we need not much care whether his 
descriptions of what he thinks he sees can be interpreted or not 
in the light of sober sense :—it may, perhaps, be after all mere 
moonshine ! 


On the Change of Views ascribed to St. Paul between his earlier 
and later Epistles. 


In comparing the Epistles to the Thessalonians with the later 
epistles of St. Paul, the attentive reader is struck by the differ- 
ence which he observes in the topics on which the apostle dis- 
courses; and most particularly by the absence in these two 
letters of many of those subjects on which in other compositions 
he is wont to dwell with so much fulness and warmth. “ There 
is no mention in them (says Mr. Jowett in the Introduction) of 
the great question of circumcision and uncircumcision, of faith 
and works, of the relation of Jew and Gentile, of union with the 
mystical body of Christ, of death unto life, of the mystery of 
past ages that had even been revealed.” .... “ Instead of these 
we find him dwelling on the immediate coming of Christ, with 
whom ‘ we that are alive’ are to meet in the air, in a manner 
unlike his allusions in other places either to a future life or to 
the union of the believer with Christ. It was the leading thought 
of his mind at that time. The Gospel which he preached in 
both epistles must be described, not as the Gospel of the Cross 
of Christ, but of the Coming of Christ.” 

In interpreting this remarkable circumstance, Mr. Jowett 
brings under consideration two passages found in later epistles, 
in which he thinks he discovers an explicit statement by the 
apostle, that his views and preaching had undergone during the 
discharge of his ministry a very considerable variation. One of 
these passages is 2 Cor. v. 16; “Yea, and if we have known 
Christ according to the flesh, henceforth we will know him no 
more.” The other is Gal. v. 2; “And I, brethren, if I yet 
preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer persecution? then is 
the offence of the cross ceased.” In these references to the past 
Mr. Jowett finds it impossible to suppose that the apostle is 
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speaking of the time before his conversion. ‘“ His state then 
could not have been described in so gentle a manner [as in 
2 Cor. v. 16]; nor could the term ‘knowing Christ according 
to the flesh,’ have been applied with any propriety to Saul the 
persecutor of the church, nor would such an allusion have had 
any meaning to the disciples of Corinth, nor will the connexion 
allow us to suppose that he is speaking in his own person of 
Christians generally.” 

But how are we to understand St. Paul when he describes his 
former “ knowledge of Christ,” probably (Mr. Jowett supposes) 
at the very time of writing the Thessalonians, as being “ accord- 
ing to the flesh,” or his former preaching as “the preaching of 
circumcision?” In answer to these questions, Mr. Jowett 
acknowledges that we must be very much at a loss in conse- 
quence of the imperfection of our materials for forming a 
judgment. But thus much he thinks himself entitled to say : 
“Tn general terms the knowledge of Christ according to the 
flesh may be explained as the knowledge of Christ in a more 
Jewish and less Christian manner; from without, rather than 
from within ; a knowledge of him, the very antithesis of that 
which St. Paul speaks of in his later epistles [written during 
his imprisonment], as ‘the life hidden with Christ in God ;’ 
such as St. Paul had himself possessed in the ‘ beginning of the 
gospel ;’ such as he imparted to his converts, ‘when he was 
not able to speak unto them as unto spiritual, but as fleshly, 
as babes in Christ ;? 1 Cor. iii. 1.” And this feature of the 
apostle’s former mode of preaching, Mr. Jowett finds especially 
illustrated by the manner in which in the Thessalonians he 
speaks of the coming of Christ. There was that in it which fell 
short of the more perfect truth. It was not: “the kingdom of 
God is within you;” but, “lo here, and lo there.” It was defined 
by time, and was to take place within the apostle’s own lifetime. 
The images in which it clothed itself were traditional among the 
Jews ; they were outward and visible, liable to the misconstruc- 
tion of the enemies of the faith, and to the misapprehension of 
the first converts; imperfectly, as the apostle saw afterwards, 
conveying the inward and spiritual meaning. Afterwards the 
kingdom of God appeared to remove itself within, to withdraw 
itself into the unseen world. He was no longer “ waiting for 
the Son from heaven,” but “desirous to depart and be with 
Christ ;” Phil. 1.23. Such is the change, not so much in the 
apostle’s belief, as in his mode of conception ; a change natural 
to the human mind itself, and above all to the Jewish mind, &c. 

1. Butis there, after all, any so great difficulty in explaining 
the nature of the topics dwelt upon in the Thessalonians, as to 
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make all this hypothesis necessary? Was the apostle wont to 
write to people irrespectively of their mental condition, and 
merely to relieve himself of whatever feelings or thoughts were 
uppermost in his own mind at the time? Why, this notion is 
negatived by his own account of his manner of treating others, 
as well as by the most obvious requirements of ministerial 
usefulness. Then, we are driven to take account of the probable 
condition of the Thessalonian converts at the time. We learn, 
that they had enjoyed but for a very short time, and then amid 
a great fight of afflictions, the advantage of being taught by the 
apostle ; that they were converts immediately from idolatry, not 
bringing therefore with them into the church the degree of 
religious training possessed by the adherents to Judaism ; that 
their conversion was very recent. It is very obvious, that 
under such circumstances, their Christian knowledge must have 
been extremely slender ; and that as mere “ babes in Christ,” they 
could not be fed with the more solid meat belonging to those of 
maturer standing. We need not seek far for the explanation of 
the phenomenon, that the epistles to the Thessalonians have so 
little of the higher and more spiritual doctrine. We need not, 
in particular, seek for the explanation in deficiencies or imper- 
fections in the apostle’s own way of thinking or teaching. The 
plain and sufficient solution is found at once in the mental 
condition of the Thessalonians, to whom the epistles were 
addressed. 

2. Neither is there any just reason for supposing that in the 
two passages which Mr. Jowett cites (2 Cor. v. 16, and Gal. v. 2), 
as intimating a change which had taken place in St. Paul’s views 
and teaching during the time that he had been an apostle, there 
is any such reference intended. ‘“ Knowing Christ after the 
flesh,” probably means the low carnal views respecting the 
Messiah, which Jews not yet converted to the Christian faith 
commonly entertained. The apostle had himself, before his con- 
version, doubtless held the same views. But when he saw the 
true Christ in the crucified Jesus, he awoke up at once and for 
ever from the Jewish dream of a worldly Christ, and felt him- 
self raised into a more spiritual world, dead to his old world with 
the dead Jesus, alive in a heavenly world with the risen and 
glorified Jesus. But this change took place, not as Mr. Jowett 
supposes, subsequently to the visit to Thessalonica, but long 
before ; it must have accompanied his very first conversion to the 
Christian faith. When first he saw that the once crucified Jesus 
was the glorified Christ, he then also ceased to know Christ after 
the flesh ; thenceforward he counted all things but loss and 
dung, that he might know him, and the power of his resurrec- 
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tion, and the fellowship of his sufferings (Phil. iii. 4—10). 
Indeed, all this he told St. Peter at Antioch, on the occasion on 
which he withstood him to the face for dissembling his own 
better knowledge. The discourse which in Gal. ii. 14—21 he 
records as having been then held, gives as clear and vivid 
a portraiture of the life of one who no longer knows Christ 
after the flesh, as any which is to be found in all his writings. 
And this discourse, according to the view of the best commen- 
tators, probably was spoken not long after the (so-called), 
council at Jerusalem, and previously to the second journey 
when ‘he first visited Thessalonica. But even if it belongs to 
that visit to Antioch which intervened between the second and 
third great journies, there was room as yet for the operation but 
in part of those causes to which Mr. Jowett attributes the 
supposed change in the apostle’s views; “ the residence in three 
of the most cultivated cities of the world, Athens, Corinth, and 
Ephesus ; ” and “perhaps his coming more nearly than before in 
contact with the Alexandrian learning.” Such causes hardly 
seem adequate to explain such a change in any way, not being, 
as Mr. Jowett elsewhere says, “in pari materia;” but at any 
rate, between the writing of these two epistles from Corinth, and 
the visit at Antioch which preceded his third journey, it is 
hard to find room for them to produce a change so great, that 
while, at Corinth writing to the Thessalonians, he knew Christ 
after the flesh, at Antioch he knew him after the flesh no 
more. But in truth it is clearly the apostle’s meaning in the 
two first chapters of the Galatians, to indicate that the view 
respecting the believer’s relation to Christ, given in Gal. ii. 
14—21, was the same as he had held from the first, ever since 
the time when God first revealed his Son in him to preach him 
among the Gentiles. 

3. Now let us turn to the other passage in Gal. v. 2, which 
Mr. Jowett thinks points to a transition which had taken place 
in St. Paul’s apostolical teaching, so that he had once as an 
apostle preached circumcision, i. e., preached the gospel in a 
more Jewish way, and as if he were an apostle of circumcision 
to the uncircumcised. Whatever Mr. Jowett precisely means 
by this (for it is not at all clear), at all events it is evident from 
the passage itself, that the apostle cannot in those words (“if I 
yet preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer persecution ? Then 
is the offence of the cross ceased’’), refer to any change which 
had taken place in his apostolical teaching. For those words 
clearly shew that the cause to which St. Paul referred his perse- 
cution,’ was his having ceased to preach circumcision ; i. e., he 
tells us, that while he preached circumcision, he suffered no 
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persecution,—there was no offence of the cross; but that his 
persecutions began with his ceasing to preach circumcision. 
But in actual fact, and as a matter of history, his persecutions 
began at his very first appearance as a Christian teacher, at 
Damascus and at Jerusalem. The inference is unavoidable ; he 
had ceased to preach circumcision when he first began to preach 
Christ at all. 

4. Those features in the apostle’s eschatology in the Thessa- 
lonians, which give Mr. Jowett so much offence, are not found 
in these epistles alone, but in those later ones also in which we 
are directed to seek for a less Jewish type of doctrine. The 
coming of the Lord is “defined by time” quite as strictly in 1 
Cor. xv. 52 (“the trumpet shall sound,” &c.) as it is in 1 Thess. 
iv.; and is as much regarded by the apostle as possible to occur 
in his own lifetime, in Rom. xiii. 12. The images in which it is 
clothed are indeed in part traditional, having been received by 
tradition from the prophetic language of the Old Testament ; 
but there is nothing to shew that the apostle afterwards saw 
their imperfection in a way in which he did not then see it. He 
must always have known their imperfection. But he nowhere 
shews that he regretted their use, or that he had discovered, 
with our modern prophets of Christian truth, that there was a 
more excellent way of teaching on these points. 

Mr. Jowett remarks, that the position which he takes cannot 
be refuted “on grounds of doctrine ;” that such a change in the 
apostle’s own mind “is a fact of the same nature as his greater 
enlightenment than the apostles at Jerusalem (?), or the prepa- 
ration of John the Baptist for Christ’s coming, or the relation of 
the Old Testament to the New.” “As in the world,” he adds, 
“so in the individual, we witness the formation of the gospel, 
the preparation for it, the anticipations of it. To deny dif- 
ferences of thought and character in different persons, or in 
the same person at different times, or to deny the still greater 
differences of ages and states of society, renders the scripture 
unmeaning, and by depriving us of all rule of interpretation, 
enables us to substitute for its historical and grammatical sense 
any other that we please.” 

Let these observations of Mr. Jowett be allowed their full 
weight ; let it be granted that they are justified for the most 
part by sound reason. But, on the other hand, in attempting 
to analyze the development of the Christian doctrine in the 
canonical writings of the New Testament, the truly philosophical 
enquirer will not be unmindful of other considerations as well. 
Thus he will bear in mind, that the Bible is the sole canon of 
revealed truth ; the single depository of God’s manifestation of 
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positive truth in respect to our relation to the unseen and eternal 
world. To the consideration of such a volume, he will feel that 
he is bound in reverence to bring the utmost cautiousness and 
sobriety of mind. It is a sacred, an awful thing that he is deal- 
ing with. In his first investigations, many a speculation will 
rise up in his mind, many a hypothesis will suggest itself. 
Well;—let him, with a pious, reverential, and cautious mind, pon- 
der them, each one ;—try to appreciate their real value ; and with 
devout reference to heavenly guidance seek in patience to know 
the truth. But let him remember, that of the many thoughts 
which will rise up within him, not a few should be regarded as 
merely, so to speak, tentative. And the newer they are, the 
longer should he look at them. And the further they remove 
his mind from sympathy with the mind of Jesus of Nazareth and 
his apostles, the more should he be prone to suspect them. 

He will further consider, that to other men he ought to be 
especially wary in propounding new views of truth. Has he 
conceived some new hypothesis ?—It is possible that, when ripely 
and maturely digested, it will prove of value; but it may be, 
also, that it will unnecessarily shock the feelings of many, and 
that it will give rise in others to an unsteadiness and volatility of 
religious thinking which may prove their absolute ruin. Till, 
by long and patient examination, he has himself tested the real 
value of his thoughts, he may do well to be aware, that the in- 
dulgence of the spirit of free enquiry, unless combined with 
prudence and thoughtful reverence, may easily degenerate into 
scepticism in his own mind, or at least produce that most for- 
midable result in the mind of some weaker brother. 

Wells. E. H. 








PROPOSED EMENDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


In our October number we invited the attention of our readers 
to the first fruits of a very important movement which is taking 
place in America, having for its object the translation of the 
Bible into all languages, beginning with the better translation 
of it into English. We are not now to enter into the question 
how far a new or revised English version of Scripture may be 





a The Second Epistle of Peter, the Epistles of John and Judas, and the Revelation : 
translated from the Greek on the basis of the Common English Version, with Notes. 
New York: American Bible Union. London: Triibner and Co., 12, Paternoster 
Row. 1854. 
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necessary, or even desirable. This question is daily more and 
more forcibly obtruding itself upon the public mind, and will 
doubtiess in due time be made the subject of discussion in our 
own pages. It is clear that in America, at all events, a new trans- 
lation is deemed by a very considerable number of pious, active, 
and learned Christian men indispensable to the well-being of 
the Church. These have therefore with true Anglo-Saxon zeal 
and resolution organized a Society called the American Bible 
Union, with a proper staff of officers, directors, secretaries, 
deputations, agents, et hoc genus omne. They have moreover 
their Magazine, published quarterly, in which the meetings of 
the Union and its financial and literary progress are duly re- 
ported and glorified. We have before us also several pamphlets 
and tracts, belonging, it would seem, to a series issued at a cheap 
rate by the A. B. U. for the spread of their principles and a 
notification of their purpose. The general outline of their 
scheme and its machinery is of a most satisfactory kind. Ex- 
ception may be taken to some of its details. So far as we 
are satisfied that the Union has no object beyond that which it 
professes, we wish it all success, as we cannot help doing in a 
case where men of learning and piety are combining together 
to do whatever diligence and devotion can effect in placing the 
Book of books, in its purest and best form, in the hands of 
their unlearned fellow-men. And though we find much reason 
to differ from many of the present conclusions, if we may call 
them such, of the American translator, as they are given in the 
handsome quarto volume now before us, we have much pleasure 
in saying that this instalment of the gigantic undertaking is a 
valuable contribution to theological literature, and one which no 
biblical student will wish to exclude from his library. The book 
has moreover the merit of being wonderfully cheap, which places 
it within the reach of nearly all educated men. 

The principle on which the American Bible Union proceeds 
in the performance of its task, is that of the authors of King 
James’s version, namely, division of labour in the first instance, 
and, ultimately, combined revision of the work, previous to the 
final adoption of a translation. In the meantime, the trans- 
lators very courteously, and, we assume, with all sincerity, 
invite the criticisms of all biblical scholars. And here we can- 
not forbear to express the hope that all well-wishers to the cause 
of the pure Gospel will, wherever they see occasion, and so far 
as they feel satisfied of the honesty of our American friends, 
“bring forth out of their treasures things new and old” for the 
aid of these learned and laborious men. It is evident that the 
project will be carried out. It will then be discreditable to our 
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common Christianity if, supposing only that the American trans- 
lators shew themselves good men and true, their work be allowed 
to prove imperfect and to fall short of excellence for want of the 
help of those who are able to give it. 

We will briefly extract the statement of the principles on 
which the present revision is to be made. 

1. The rigid rendering of the author’s meaning at the sacrifice, 
if necessary, of every other object. 

2. The translation of words by equivalent words, and of 
phrases by equivalent phrases, conformable to the original, if 
idioms will allow. 

3. The preservation of the author’s manner, if possible, in 
giving the sense. 

4. The reproduction of the age, the country, and the people, 
in manners, natural scenery, and opinions, in the midst of which 
the book appeared. 

5. The preference of literal translations, when passages are 
susceptible of more than one rendering. 

6. The avoidance of superfluity of language in rendering. 

7. The retention of the phraseology of the Common Version, 
so far as the original and the present state of the English lan- 
guage will permit. 

These principles are sound in the main, as applied to trans- 
lating Scripture,—a book of which the virtue and essence lies so 
wonderfully in the minutest as well as in the broadest charac- 
teristics of its language, that to depart in the slightest degree, 
either in excess or defect, from the exact wording of the book is 
to tamper with the sense. 

We feel a little uncomfortable about the 5th of these articles, 
which is elsewhere thus expressed: “Use literal translation 
where more than one construction or interpretation of the ori- 
ginal words is possible, and both can be conveyed by the literal 
form.” ‘To us, these words either mean too little, and are only 
significant in the sense already conveyed in article 2, as an in- 
junction to “be literal where you can be literal ;” or else they 
mean too much, 7.e., “be ambiguous where the original is am- 
biguous,” in which case there is danger lest they should be re- 
garded as a direction to be “obscure where the original is 
obscure.” 

The avowed purpose of this rule is to place the unlearned 
reader of an obscure passage in a position as advantageous as 
that occupied by the learned translator in respect to deciding for 
himself what is “the mind of the Spirit.” But, theoretically 
right as this may be, it will be found practically impossible. 
How few are the instances in which, by choice or collocation of 
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words, the exact degree, neither more nor less, of obscurity 
possessed by certain Greek words, can be infused into their 
English representatives! Again, how does the translator know 
in what precise degree it was the intention of the Spirit to allow 
the obscure passage to remain obscure? Is it not certain that, 
however difficult the passage, it must still be intelligible and that 
it will be understood when, by patient labour and experiment, 
aye, and by prayer and the use of numberless other appliances, the 
key is found? And again, is not the possession of those very fa- 
culties which fit a man to be the translator of Scripture, and with- 
out which no man is fit for that office, one of the greatest respon- 
sibilities, as well as one of the most valuable gifts, which a man 
can enjoy? What faithful use of this faculty is that which stu- 
diously leaves an obscure passage as dark as ever? No; in our 
present state of Biblical knowledge, there are passages in rendering 
which human opinion honestly formed, candidly imparted, must 
be risked, in uncertainty perhaps, still in hope and prayer. If the 
obscurity be referable purely to the human author, it is a fault 
which the uninspired translator may safely endeavour to amend, 
assured that it was not the intention of the writer to be obscure. 
If the difficulty be one arising from, and limited to the subject, 
which language is not transparent enough to transmit, then let 
the best effort be made, by help of the analogy of faith, to un- 
ravel the mystery ; and when all that is possible has been done 
towards attaining certainty, let that result be offered as at least 
one, and, it may be hoped, the best solution of a passage which 
confessedly does admit of others. 

In fact, it will be found impossible to dispense with marginal 
or supplementary renderings of a very large number of passages. 
These may be reduced from time to time; they may at first 
even be multiplied. Their number will depend on the Christian 
zeal, fidelity, and love as well as on the learning of those who 
concern themselves about these matters. 

On the 6th clause we would remark that the term “ super- 
fluity” is “a relative” term, difficult of adjustment; and our ac- 
quaintance with the work of the American Bible Union urges us to 
suggest, that it is not a superfluity in translating into English, to 
use the full number of auxiliaries requisite to render accurately 
the sign of a tense or mood, or a particle, or, at times, the 
collocation of words in a sentence; and to add that the Union 
translators are not sufficiently enlightened on this point. 

We have already hinted a little mistrust of the Union, 
we will now dwell for a few moments on the grounds of this 
suspicion. 

The A. B. U. takes its origin, from the refusal on the part of 
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existing English and American Bible Societies, to give way to 
repeated attempts made by Baptists to introduce into certain 
passages of Scripture which speak of Baptism, versions ac- 
commodated to the Antipzdo-Baptist views of the initiative 
Sacrament. We are accordingly expecting with much interest 
the issue of some part of the translation in which Bamrifew or 
Barriorns or Barticbeis occurs. Are our readers prepared, in 
obedience to this new version of Scripture, to talk hereafter of 
“ John the Immerser,” or “the Immersionist,” as the fore- 
runner of our Lord’s first advent? or to read John iii. 23, 
“ Now John also was immersing at Anon near to Salim,” and 
iv. 2, “and yet Jesus immersed not, but his disciples.” It is 
not unlikely that these versions may be presented tu them. But 
then, do the translators think that, in rendering Bamrifew “to 
immerse,” they will have translated the word at all more com- 
pletely, than in rendering it “to baptize,” except that they will 
have adopted a compound Latin word in place of a derived 
Greek one? “To immerse,” is not more English than “to 
baptize.” If Samrifew is to be translated literally into English 
it must be “to do the dipper,” thus, Bdwrw, I dip; Barns, a 
dipper, Bamrifew, “to do what a dipper dves;” “to do the 
dipper ;” Bamrioarns “one who does what a dipper does ;” 7. e., 
“one who dips,” “a dipper.” John the Dipper is English and 
intelligible. We leave out of the question the theological part of 
the controversy between Peedo-Baptists and Antipiedo-Baptists ; 
we are confining ourselves to the philological difficulty which 
awaits the latter when they seek, as we fear our American 
brethren intend, to rid the Bible and Church literature of the 
terms Baptize, and Baptism, and to introduce in their stead, 
Immerse and its derivatives. To translate in this manner will be 
to translate the Bible, not for all the world, but, either for 
Baptists alone, or for those who are content, either to admit the 
Baptist innovation, and so to be claimed by the Baptists, or to 
refuse it and expose themselves to the charge, which it is quite 
clear the Baptists will not be slow in bringing against them, of 
fearing to use a version of Scripture more exact than the com- 
mon translation ; that is to say, more exact according to Anti- 
peedo-Baptist standards. If our suspicion be true, and, if we had 
space, we could amply support it by quotations from the sub- 
sidiary literature of the Union, the whole movement is a gigantic 
effort of proselytism. As such, however, while it must be con- 
fessed that the measure is rather unfair, we shall judge of the 
work solely by its own merits, considering the charge of un- 
catholic innovation at present not proven. We shall leave it to 
others to stigmatize the undertaking as a trick of American 
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sharpness, if any feel so inclined ; and will take it as a Baptist 
contribution to theological literature, of a sort by which tricks 
ought not to be played, and which ought not to be used for pur- 
poses of denominational intrigue and overreaching, but which in 
spite of this worship of idola tribus may, if well executed, be 
very useful to the universal church of Christ, and supply a want 
which has been long and widely, we will not say universally felt. 
We would suggest, however, that, as a matter of prudence and 
good sense and right scholarship, the A. B. U. will do well to 
shew the liberality which they profess, to make no attempt to 
sap by unworthy artifice obstacles which they have not been able 
hitherto to overthrow by argument, or to expose themselves, 
Quixote-like, to the ridicule of those whom they seek to impress 
with the same sense which they themselves entertain of the dig- 
nity and necessity of their own conclusions, while they affect 
this end by using versions which after all are as un-English as 
those which they reject. If they do not thus, let not these 
worthy men assert freedom from sectarian bias while their great 
object is to establish their own sectarian views. All Christendom, 
except the Baptists, understands what Baptism means without 
caring, as the Baptists do, to define the mode of it. No Chris- 
tians who hold the Sacrament of Baptism, deny the legitimacy 
of immersion. The question agitated, as far as the translation of 
Scripture is concerned, is solely the necessity of some word mean- 
ing immersion versus a term meaning sprinkling; neither the 
question of the age at which immersion or sprinkling is to be first 
administered, nor any other doctrine characteristic of Antipzdo- 
Baptists is at all affected by the translation of Bamrifew and its 
derivatives. Supposing, then, that the Baptists have gained their 
end in procuring the universal circulation of a Bible which phi- 
lologically favours their doctrine by its rendering of these 
passages, they still have to prove their point theologically, 
and to shew that, because our Lord was immersed, therefore 
all men must be immersed, and that, because, as far as Scrip- 
ture shews, no child was baptized in Apostolic times, there- 
fore it is Popery to baptize a child. The Baptists therefore will 
not only be acting a sectarian part, but will do so without a 
sufficiently worthy object, if they endeavour to render Barrifew 
by any equivalent, except either the ecclesiastical “baptize” or 
the English “ dip.” 

We will now proceed to point out a few instances in which 
the American version admits of improvement ; and in doing this 
we take as our standard the general and special rules laid down 
by the Union for the guidance of those whom it employs. We 
will classify our suggestions as follows. 

I. Those passages in which the exact meaning of the inspired 
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text has not been successfully given. In these instances we 
would recommend in place of the A. B. U. version, 2 Pet. i. 12, 
éornpvypévous, “have been established ;” 16, éEaxorovOjcartes, 
“ we did not follow ;” ii. 6, reppwcas, “ having turned to ashes ;” 
or, “turned to ashes the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
condemned,” ete. Our rule for rendering aorists and perfects 
would be this; aorists may often be rendered as perfects, for 
instance when a completed action is indefinite only in point of 
past time, and when the completeness of the action, and not the 
indefiniteness of the time, is the important and conspicuous 
object. But a perfect tense can never be rightly rendered as an 
aorist ; that is to say, though the indefinite may be contemplated 
as defined, the definite can never be treated as undefined. A 
perfect may sometimes be treated as a present, but it is generally 
better to avoid doing this. The A. B. U. translator is bound to 
avoid it, and his translation wiil be the better if he conform to 
the obligation. 2 Pet. ii. 20, éumdaxévres rtravrat, should be 
rendered, “ they have yet been entangled again therein, and are 
being overcome ;” not “they are overcome,” which would 
require #rTnvTaL, as being equivalent to “they have been over- 
come.” iii. 17, va—py, “that—not.” 1 John i. 3, cai 4 
kowwvia dé... “and our fellowship moreover; 9, va adj, 
“that he may ;” and ii. 1, iva ya) dudprnte, “that ye may not 
sin.” 2 John 9, otros, “this man;” “the same” would be 
6 avros. Jude 1, %ryvacpévois—ternpnpévois, “to the called 
who have been sanctified . . . and kept for Jesus Christ :” ibid., 3, 
avayknv éxxyov, “I was constrained ;” 4, aceBeis, and 15, Hoé- 
Anoav, and aceSelia, and 18, impious and impiety. 8, évyma- 
fouevor, “in like manner however these also being visionary 
dreamers ;” 10, rovrois, “these :” 16, pweuryripoupor, “ discon- 
tented ;” 17, mpoecpnuévwv, “ which have been spoken aforetime.” 
Rev. i. 1, éojpavev atrooteinas, “he sent and signified ;”’ 15, 
metrupwpuévot, “had been heated;” v. 6, Ta ameotadpéva, 
“which have been sent forth ;” ix. 15, iva atroxteivwou, “ that 
they may kill;” 20, ovre cannot be rendered by “ yet—not,” 
(that would require ovdé;) translate therefore, “both did not 
repent of the works, ete. . . . 21, and did not repent of the mur- 
ders ;” x. 2, BiBrapisiov, the double diminutive might be ren- 
dered once “a very little book,” and afterwards the simple 
diminutive, “a little book,” might suffice: x. 6, ypdvos ov« éxtae 
ért. Here is an actual blunder; ov« éru can never be rendered 
as oUmw. Whatever meaning be given to xpdvos, ov« ére must 
mean “no longer,” and cannot mean “ not yet ;” ypovos pro- 
bably means here “ delay,” in which sense Thucydides? has used it. 





& Thucyd. i. 80. ef 5 weAerhoouer Kal byw mapackevacducba xpdvos eveora. 
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Witness also its derivatives, ypovios and ypovifew, “ to delay.” 
xvii. 9, Grou % yuvn . . . é@ ad’twv, where the woman sitteth upon 
them ; xviii. 6, SurA@cate adh Sida, “ give her double, even 
double ;” xix. 9, obrou . . . of Névyou, “ These words are true words 
of God ;” xxi. 16, “and the length of it as great as is also its 
breadth ;” 24, rav cwfouévwv, “of those who are being saved,” 
“of those who are in the way of salvation,’—a rendering which 
the word requires, since it is not cecwopévwr, nor cwlévtwv, 
but the present tense, which the interpreters of the Apocalypse 
have for the most part omitted to observe. 

In the following passages the force of the article has been neg- 
lected. 1 John v. 12, rv Sway ovw Eyer, a case of renewed men- 
tion, “ that life ;” ibid., 20, nal 1) Sw aumvos, “and that life 
is eternal.” 2 John 6, % ayamn, “ that love.” Rev. ii. 9, tiv 
Api, tHv wrwyxelay, etc., “ thy tribulation, thy poverty,” ete. : 
so 19, “thy love, and thy ministration, and thy faith, and thy,” 
etc.: xiii. 18, 7) copia, “here is the wisdom ;” xv. 1, wAnyas 
érta tas éoxdras, “seven plagues, the last, for in them,” ete. 
The 67 refers mainly to tas ésydras, the position of which 
renders it emphatic, but still more does the 67s make tas éoyatas 
emphatic, since it gives the reason why these seven are specified 
as the last plagues ; xviii. 17, “and every pilot, and every one on 
board the ships, the company and the sailors,” punctuating thus, 
Kal Tas K., Kal TAS €.T. TH, 6 Gpidos Kal vadrat, K.T.r. 

To the above list we add the following mantissa of sugges- 
tions. We would render dodA0s throughout the New Testament 
“bondman,” reserving “servant” for vrnpérns, and “ minister” 
for Sudxovos, except where it can be shewn that the office of 
deacon is intended. 2 Pet. i. 5, 6, 7, we would repeat “ your” 
before every substantive when repeated in the catalogue, since the 
apostle has used the article ; 14, rayun, “ speedy,” A. B. U. repre- 
sents a process, not futurition : render it “nigh at hand,” “soon 
to take place.” 2 John i., Exdéxrn xvpia, “to his lady Eclecta,” 
or, “to my lady E., as xpaticte Ocdquire, xpaticte PyUE ; in 5, 
xupla occurs without Exdéxtn, and there we do not scruple to 
translate it as a term of compliment ; why should we not trans- 
late it so here as well? But why not read with Tischendorf, 
éxréxtn Kupia, “to the elect Cyria?” Rev. i. 9, ty Ore, 
“your tribulation ;” dia, “on account of,” or, “ for the sake of ;” 
18 and v. 8, dns, “the Unseen ;” it is too late now to introduce 
Hades among scriptural words, such as ‘ baptism,’ ‘ sacrament,’ 
‘mystery,’ which by long use have become part of theological 
language. In iii. 17, 6 tadalmwpos Kal €deewds Kal mrwyos Kal 
tupdr0os Kal yuuvos, why is the comma placed after édeecvds 
only, and not after all the other words in this catalogue, if after 
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any? ‘Translate “ that thou art that wretched one, and pitiable 
and poor and,” etc.: iv. 9, dray should always be rendered 
“‘ whenever,” even in x. 7, “ whenever he may be about to sound, 
and the mystery of God shall have been accomplished ;” heavy 
English no doubt, but in no book of Scripture is the exact ren- 
dering of the tenses more important than the Apocalypse. So 
xi. 7; xvi. 5; xvii. 10; xviii. 9. Méddew should everywhere be 
translated ; thus it will be distinguished from the simple future. 
This has not always been done by the A. B. U. In the follow- 
ing passages the phrasing might be improved. 2 Pet. 1. 9, 
pvotrator, “purblind,” qualifying tupdds, “blind.” Rev. xiii. 5, 
moujoar, “to work ;” xviii. 12, Oiiwov EvXov, (?) fragrant wood ; 
14, % ér@pa Ths ériOupias Tihs wuxijs cov, “the harvest of the 
lust of thy soul;” xxi. 12, mvdwv, not vd}, from which it 
differs, as a gateway from a gate. A large class of words in ov 
is formed from the genitives plural of nouns, podwv, avdpar, 
Spunov, to which class 7vA@v belongs, and means “a place of 
gates,”’ or “a place where there are gates,”—a gateway. 

II. We have noticed the following passages which are ren- 
dered by the A. B. U. with needless obscurity, and which we thus 
correct. 2 Pet. i. 19, “and we have what is more sure, the pro- 
phetic word ;” ii. 4, ternpnyuévous, “and has reserved them.” 
1 John ii. 24, “ You, therefore, do ye let that which,” ete. The 
version of the A. B. U. reads as though the mood of wevérw were 
indicative. Rev. ii. 14, ds edidackev tH Barak .. . “who, to 
please Balak, taught :” i. 9, omit “those,” which otherwise 
might be mistaken for the accusative after “I give :” the sen- 
tence is an anacoluthon : xviii. 5, nxoAovOncav, “her sins have 
reached,” not “ followed ;” ibid., 7, dca éd0€acev, the A. B. U. 
version is here almost nonsensical. “ How much she glorified 
herself, etc., so much torment give her ;” translate, “ according 
as she glorified herself,” etc. ; xix. 8, Ta Siearopara, “ the righte- 
ous doings of the saints,” the glories reflected by the Christlike 
character and actions of individual saints upon the corporate body 
of which they each form a part. 

III. In the following passages there has been a needless 
departure from the Authorized Version. 2 Pet. ii. 8, 6 Sékavos, 
that righteous man; 11, and Jude 9, xpiow, accusation: we 
nowhere find that the angels are judges, or pass judgment: 10, 
Bracdnpodvtes, “speaking evil” is preferable to “ railing ;” 
so also in ver. 8,9; Rev. ii. 9; 2 Pet. ii, 14, povyaridos, 
“an adulteress” is of course the literal rendering; but our 
Authorized Version has wisely provided for the understanding 
of its readers by rendering “adultery :” so xatdpas téxva, 
cursed children :” 15, érdavnOnoav, “are gone astray :” 22, 
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eis KUMUaua BopBopov, the genitive is local, not attributive ; 
“in the mire,” not “of the mire ;” odpavol... xal yi, these 
words represent common objects, also they are the nominatives 
to a tense of eius; for either or for both of these reasons they 
may be anarthrous in Greek, while the article should be sup- 
plied in English ; 16, év mrdacais tats éricroXais, in all his epis- 
tles; so 3 John 14, of Piro, Tods dirovs, “our friends,” the 
article having the force of a possessive pronoun. 1 John ii. 18, 
yeyovacw, “there are,” or “there have sprung up;” 1 John 
v. 11, &wxev, an aorist with the force of a perfect, “has given.” 
Jude 5, 70 Sevrepov, “afterward,” “as the second thing,” “ in 
the second place.” Jude 6, “and the angels,” dyyédous is not 
anarthrous ; tovs reflects back its force upon it. Rev. x. 3, éda- 
Anoay, “uttered ;” Rev. x. 9, “and make thy belly bitter ;” 
xiv. 6; évayyéduov, “ the gospel,” unless we adopt as better still, 
“ everlasting glad tidings ;” 15, “the hour is come for thee to 
reap :” was ever any English so portentous as “ for the hour of 
the reaping is for thee come? xvi. 1, eis Thy yhv, “upon the 
earth ;” xvi. 18, rnALKodTos wevopuos, “so mighty an earthquake ;” 
xviii. 7, “and am no widow,” is better than “and widow I am 
not ;” 8, 7révos, “ mourning,” ductus, not dolor, the outward sign 
as indicative of inward suffering ; xix. 7, “hath come,” “hath 
made herself ready ; xx. 3, dyps teXeoOH Ta yidua érn, “ till the 
thousand years should be,” etc., more literally, “shall have 
been,” which is also more dramatic ; so also xx. 3, and xx. 7. 
IV. In the following instances the Authorized Version is 
open to improvement, which it has not received from the 
A. B. U. 2 Pet. ii. 1, “shall privily bring in;” 7 and 9, 
épptcato, “rescued ;” iii. 1, eiduxpuvh dudvovay, “ your clear un- 
derstanding ;” the A. B. U. would require xa@dpav péva, or 
some such Greek. 1 John ii. 23, was... od8é... Eyer, “no 
one that denieth the Son hath the Father either ;’” so iii. 6, 
“no one who abideth in him sinneth,” “no one that sinneth 
hath seen him;” and 9, “no one who hath been begotten of 
God committeth sin ;” 10, “no one that doeth not righteous- 
ness is of God, nor he that loveth not his own brother ;” avrod, 
“his own,” avtod, “his ;” iv. 3, “no spirit that confesseth not 
...1s of God;” 12, oddels warote, “no one hath ever yet ;” 
v. 6, To Tvedpad €or % adnOeva, “the Spirit is the truth ;” 16, 
mept éxeivns, “on behalf of that ;” 18, “no one who hath been 
born of God sinneth.” 2 John 9, “ no one who transgresseth 
...and abideth not... hath God.” 3 John 7, \apBavorres, 
“receiving ;” 8, rods TovovTous, “ such as these ;” “such” would 





b i, e., no one that denieth the Son hath [the Son or] the Father either. 
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render only toiovs. Rev. ii. 5, “from whence” is pleonastic, 
omit “from ;” ta pata épya, “thy first works ;” ii. 10, 1 
oixoupévn, “the inhabited world,” to distinguish-it from 6 xoo- 
pos; v. 18, éml ris Oardoons & éots, “those which are on the 
sea ;” vi. 15, yuAlapxou, “ captains of thousands ;” so xix. 18 ; vil. 
4, trav éoppayiopévev, “ of those who had been sealed ;” viii. 10, 
Adprras, “a torch;” Aapmddvoy is “a lamp;” 13, évds dyyédov, 
“a single angel;” so xix. 17; x. 3, tas éavtav pwvds, “ their 
own voices ;” xi. 5, 0é\y, “ wish,” not “ will ;” so 6 0édwv, xxii. 
17, “he that wisheth,” or “willeth,” xii. 14, wérnta, “may 
fly ;” xvi. 10, é« rév mover, “for their sufferings ;” xviii. 7, 
mévOos, “ mourning ;” xviii. 21, cal od pr ebpéOH Err, “and 
never more shall she be found ;” so in 22, sqq: “shall never 
more be heard in thee, and never more shall any craftsman, 
... never more shall voice of millstone... never more shall 
light of lamp . . . never more shall voice of bridegroom . . . were 
all the nations deceived.” The A. B. U. Version is here into- 
lerably harsh. 

We will add but one word touching: the ephemeral literature 
of the Union, their Magazine and their pamphlets. Our Ame- 
rican brethren will not affect to think that they can lightly 
dispense either with the moral support of popular opinion, or 
with the profitable sale of their publications, in England as well 
asin America. It is in fact highly important to their complete 
success that the impression produced upon English as well as 
upon American minds by their work should be of the most 
favourable nature, even though in order to secure this a specific 
course of action should be requisite. We would therefore 
counsel them to prepare and circulate in England some such 
representation of their principles and operations as shall be less 
American than the present one ; more dignified, less distasteful to 
our purer English judgments, and calculated to create a less un- 
favourable notion of the real good sense and capability of those who 
have undertaken the most solemn and responsible office of re- 
translating Scripture for English-speaking Christians. We have 
shewn ourselves, we hope, impartial yet favourable critics of the 
American Bible Union; but, had we not seen and carefully 
examined the actual work of the translators, we must confess that 
we should have encouraged our readers to expect little profit 
from men who, uncanonical and in parts puerile as the Apo- 
crypha is, go out of their way to call it “vile,” and who join in 
the opinion that “certain of the modes of expression employed 
in the English Version have an almost ludicrous effect,’”’ or who, 
while they profess to be non-sectarian, rail at Episcopacy (we 
could forgive them for reprehending Prelacy), and at the same 
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moment either know or care so little about either as to talk of 
“a lordly dignitary, surrounded by all the paraphernalia of the 
episcopate, and presiding in @ conclave of clerical deacons and 
doctors.” We can assure these worthy men that, whatever be 
the composition of the conclave in which a prelate presides, it 
numbers never a “ clerical deacon.’’”* Another writer calls Pzdo- 
baptism that “ part and pillar of popery,” and “ one of the main 
supports of Antichrist.” We maintain that all this, coming 
from a body of men of whom a large proportion have much at 
stake in rendering certain words in a manner suitable to their 
own doctrines ; who, in fact, could they prove that Bamrifew 
means solely and absolutely “to immerse,” would win from a 
large portion of Evangelical Christendom a concession of some 
importance to their own position, is very apt to excite suspicion 
of the genuineness and singleness of their purpose. It is 
true the words which we have quoted are extracted from notices 
of the Union, for which the Union does not profess to be 
answerable. But the words are appropriated by the Union, 
and interwoven with their own work of self-laudation, and we 
could extract others of the same sort from their own speeches. 
Now, for our own part, we would welcome our American friends 
with all candour and good fellowship, and are quite ready to 
bear all that their piety and love of our common Father and 
common Saviour can urge them to say against Episcopalians or 
Peedobaptists. But we have the cause of a new version of Scrip- 
ture at heart, and we do think that the less the translators use 
of this strong language the better for their own interests, in 
England at all events, and possibly in America too. What pos- 
sible advantage can the Union gain by insulting and abusing any 
Christians who do not agree with them? We might remark at 
greater length upon many other peculiarities displayed by the 
leaders and advocates of the American Bible Union, which would 
be better not exhibited in print, or ought to be limited in their cir- 
culation to the homes of the Far West, if the Union is to be re- 
spected here. There is their gross adulation of the living,’ and 
their hyperbolical apostrophization of the dead ;* their inflated, 





¢ We are amused to find in one passage that these Americans have annexed our 
language. Speaking of Germany, a correspondent says, ‘ One may trace thousands 
of miles and find no market town in which are not displayed all sorts of elementary 
works to assist the emigrant in the acquirement of some few necessary phrases of the 
American languages ?” 

4 Surely Dr. Archibald Maclay, whoever he may be, is too good a man to approve of 
the following: “ The name of Archibald Maclay is indelibly written in the constitution 
and progress of these societies ; and as their history is read by the future generations, 
that name will appear illustrious in the light of their rising glory and final triumphs.” 

¢ In what terms shall we do justice to the following instance of rhetorical 
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almost fanatical, language. But we suppose that all this, offensive 
as it is to English taste, is necessary to feed the popular appetite in 
America. Well; be it so! The task which the A. B. U. has 
before it is no light one: there will be opposition enough before 
the triumph can be secured. While therefore we wish the con- 
tributors to the literature of the Union all success, we would 
dissuade them from purchasing that success at the cost of offence 
needlessly given to those whom they professedly wish to benefit. 
Prejudice is only to be mastered by temper and sound reason. A 
few short and well-digested arguments, disposed in the form of 
tracts, and thrown broadcast over England, will do great service 
to the cause of the Union, if the Council and the leaders of the 
Union be found liberal and truly candid men; but these flying 
sheets should be English in their style and diction, purely 
unsectarian, should deal with facts, not with words, and be of a 
sort which shall shew that the object of the Union is some- 
thing superior to the aims and passions of the day. Let these 
prove that the spirit of Christianity is the spirit of the Union; 
that if the members of the Union have individually an attach- 
ment to this sect or to that, they have as a body no purpose but 
the establishment of Christ’s kingdom upon earth; and that 
in whatever manner they fulfil the commandment, “Go ye and 
teach all nations, baptizing them,” they still read the concluding 
words as the Evangelist gave them, “in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit,” not “in the name of 
the American Bible Union.” E. J.S. 





chaos or chaotic rhetoric? In celebrating the memory of the late Dr. Cone, one 
says: “Oh, how the eyes grow dim, and the strong frame bows, as we see you (the 
President) in that chair: there is significance in our position! The fathers, where 
are they? Where is our beloved Cone, whose chair you are called to fill? Yonder! 
Yes, we mourn the brother beloved; thou art a seraph around the throne now, in a 
higher and serener union than even this! Thou hast past away from amongst us in 
the richness of thy toil to that Sabbath that knows no end. We stand where years 
agone thou hast stood ; we look upon the sea of faces, but thou art away ; sadness is 
in the house ; never shall that clarion voice be heard more; thy silvered head is rest- 
ing on the mountain’s bosom! No more shall we touch that warm hand, or feel thy 
tender sympathy, until in the future in God’s time we meet thee on the threshold of 
glory! Thy mantle has fallen: oh, God of Israel, enwrap thy children with it. 
May his spirit stir every heart, and may we soldiers in this contest, while we drop 
the tear of child-like sadness over our late leader’s grave, nerve us for the toil that 
still remains, and in all the struggles have his beaming face, as of yore, before us for 
an example and a holy incentive.” 

This is all said and written, we know, more Americano, and we pardon it on that 
account ; but still it is all bad. We wish to see in the American Bible Union other 
marks of the American character of a more pleasant and advantageous kind than 
these. Why should the Union, if they cannot prevent such displays of bad taste, 
blazon them abroad to all America and Europe ? 
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THE ADULTERESS IN THE TEMPLE, John viii. 


Aut Scripture being given by inspiration of God, he will of 
course maintain his own word, and the Biblical critic is an espe- 
cial instrument of his providence. The men appointed to such 
labour doubtless feel, what Wetstein expressed, a kind of transport 
in their occupation. Division of labour, however, has both its 
advantages and disadvantages : collectors of facts are not always 
the most able to assort them best, and it is not to be hastily 
inferred, that the most learned apparatus must needs be the most 
judicious also. Thus in the disputed section of the adulteress 
in the Temple, Mill defended it as genuine, Griesbach left it as 
doubtful, but Lachmann, Tischendorf and Dr. Tregelles (On the 
printed text of the Greek Testament, p. 236 seq.), making a great 
stride, reject it as spurious. Now with respect to these last, 
supposing their critical principles and rules to be correct, have 
they applied them properly? Have they omitted no part of the 
evidence? Have they allowed each part its proper weight? 
Have they accurately adjusted the balance of evidence, and told 
us impartially which side has the preponderance, and how much? 
This is our present inquiry. 

Whether this section be the genuine writing of the Apostle 
is indeed a very difficult question, so great is the amount of 
evidence on either side ; but it is also a very important question, 
affecting even the integrity of the Greek Testament. If the 
facts and doctrines originally recorded in the New Testament 
remain the same in our existing copies, we have all the integrity 
which is required to make it the ground and guide of Christian faith 
and morals ; but here is, if not a disputed fact, at least an unsettled 
charge, either of interpolation, or of omission relative to a fact, 
not unconnected with morals. Besides, in whatever degree the 
integrity of the New Testament is impeached, its authority as a 
witness to the Old Testament, is so far impaired, so that the 
whole body of holy writ is more or less affected by this question. 
Now the Bible indeed is always safe, but men’s souls are not, 
their salvation depending on their faith in the word of God. 

I. To begin then with the external evidence, and first with 
the manuscripts. Are these to be numbered, or weighed, or 
both? Both certainly, and the result to be estimated upon the 
whole. As to their number, this section is found in six uncial 
manuscripts, namely, D, written certainly not later than the fifth 
or sixth century, F G H K U, written im the eighth, ninth, and 
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tenth centuries ; in three others, E M S, with marks signifying 
that it was found in some copies, in others not,—altogether then 
in nine uncials ; and in three hundred cursives, written in running 
hand, from the tenth century downwards, besides some church- 
service books. On the other hand, it is not found in seven uncial 
manuscripts, namely, A, written certainly not before the end of 
the fourth but probably in the fifth century, B, written about the 
middle of the fourth century (the oldest existing), C, written in 
the fifth or sixth century, T, written in the fifth, and L 4 X, in 
the eighth or ninth century. Neither is it found in above fifty 
cursives, and thirty lectionaries. In many manuscripts it is 
marked as doubtful, and in several it is displaced, being in one 
inserted after John vii. 36, in fourteen at the end of the gospel, 
and in four at the end of Luke xxi. Nevertheless, it is found in 
the great majority of manuscripts. 

But manuscripts must also be weighed, as to their age and 
character. Before the invention of printing copying was a trade, 
and different workmen turned out different work. The best 
would be liable to make many unavoidable slips, the rest would 
be faulty in various ways ; some would be more curious in their 
penmanship, and leave errors rather than deface their copy ; 
others would be impatient for their pay, and commit errors by 
carelessness; some might even make voluntary alterations, 
through ignorance, or self-conceit. Then the more frequently 
any manuscript was transcribed, so much the more would all 
such variations be multiplied, and taint the latest copies. Now 
if it be argued that, in general, the oldest manuscripts will be 
obviously freest from such errors, that is indisputable ; but is it 
not equally obvious that all such errors would affect for the most 
part a syllable, a clause, or even a sentence, but by no means a 
whole section? This consideration ought to affect our estimate 
of the weight due to A B C T (in which this section is not found), 
although they are one-fourth of the oldest above-mentioned 
uncial manuscripts. With respect to these, which are Egyptian 
manuscripts, it has been conjectured that other copies of the 
Greek church older than these, and containing this section, may 
have disappeared worn out by daily service, while these remain 
the oldest extant, because, after the Mahometan conquest of 
Egypt, being less used, they would naturally lurk in their retreats 
unworn. But we know for certain that many manuscripts more 
ancient than any now in existence actually did contain this 
Section. Our oldest existing manuscript is a single one of the 
fourth century; but it is obvious that even a perfect represen- 
tation of the Greek text generally used in the fourth century, 
such as Bentley purposed and Lachmann attempted, would still 
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be a very different thing from a perfect text, and indeed ancient 
only by comparison: there would still be an interval of two 
centuries, which would suffice both for the multiplication of minor 
variations, and even for the interpolation, or, according to the 
testimony of Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, for the omission 
of the whole Section. The Cambridge manuscript, D, shall be 
allowed to be two centuries younger than the Vatican B, and yet 
in this Section it may represent those manuscripts which were 
two centuries older than the Vatican. As to the character of the 
Cambridge manuscript, Hug thought it a specimen of the text 
current in the age when it was written, unrevised, and therefore 
burdened with the corruptions of copyists, and of others. But it 
has been conceded that its numerous glosses and readings are so 
different from its main text, that they may be separated from it 
as distinctly as the foot-notes of a printed book from its text. 
This is a very liberal concession, but of course it must stop short 
of begging the question, by including this section among its cor- 
ruptions as an interpolation. 

On the whole, considering the probable age of all the manu- 
scripts on either side which have been enumerated above, if you 
divide the whole period from the fourth to the fifteenth century 
inclusive into three equal parts, the facts would seem to be, that 
from the fourth to the seventh century this section was more 
rarely admitted; from the eighth to the eleventh century it 
became more doubtful whether it ought not to be admitted ; and 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century it was freely and 
generally admitted. Now, why may not this have occurred from 
a growing deference to the known fact of its having been con- 
tained in copies older than the fourth century? However that 
may be, such was precisely the case with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in the Latin church, a curious and instructive case ; 
acknowledged at first, as it should seem from the allusions to it 
in the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, after- 
wards rejected for centuries, and finally admitted on the authority 
of ancient writers, and the more constant tradition of other 
churches. 

II. The versions form a second division of the external 
evidence.—To simplify this enquiry, let it be conceded that those 
versions which were made after the seventh century, the Arabian, 
Persian, Slavonian, are of little or no value in sacred criticism ; 
but let us all along distinguish between the age of any version 
which may perhaps be ascertained, and the age of the existing 
manuscripts of that version; for these may, or may not, faith- 
fully represent their original. Now it is argued, that the ancient 
translators in so many countries, in Italy and Syria, in Egypt 
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and Armenia, could not have agreed to omit this section had 
they found it in their copies, or known of it. What then are the 
particular facts? 

First, some copies of the Italic, or that old Latin version 
which was current in Upper Italy before Jerome, do not contain 
this section ; but, on the other hand, some copies which also 
have reached our times do contain it: some alteration, therefore, 
of that version must have been made since the second century, 
when itself was made from Greek manuscripts. What then can 
be safely inferred from these facts? Except indeed that those 
copies which omitted it, but had no weight with Jerome, ought 
not to weigh much with us. 

Secondly, the Peshito, or old Syriac version, as old as the 
italic, does not contain this section. Now it might be asked, 
whether the affinity which is acknowledged to exist between this 
version, and the Cambridge manuscript, D, does not suggest that 
there might possibly have been, as in the case of the Italic, some 
copies of the Peshito which did contain it? Unless a critical 
text of the old Syriac be no longer a desideratum, such a query 
might be put; but at any rate, it is obvious that the Peshito, 
as a whole, was made before the canon of the New Testament 
was confirmed, for it wanted the Epistle of Jude, the second 
of Peter, the second and third of John, and the Apocalypse. 
Supposing, then, that this section actually formed no part of that 
version, it does not follow that the translators knew nothing of it, 
but only that for some cause unknown, they doubted of this, as 
they did of their other omissions, and yet both might be genuine 
still. As to those manuscripts of the later Syriac which exhibit 
this section, but marked as an addition, the Jerusalem Syriac 
may fairly balance that version; it contains the section almost 
in the same form as in our Cambridge manuscript, and was pro- 
bably made in the fifth century. 

Thirdly, there are Egyptian versions in three dialects. In 
the Thebaic dialect of Upper Egypt, and in the Ammonian, of 
which very little is known, and there are versions supposed to 
have been made in the third century, but only fragments of them 
remain, which like some other antiquities in the land of Ham, 
are a kind of Egyptian darkness to be felt a ¢dtons. Of the 
Coptic version, par excellence, in the dialect of Lower Egypt, 
and made in the third, or as some think in the fifth century, 
there are (if we rightly understand Tischendorf’s notation), only 
two manuscripts which certainly omit this section. 

Fourthly, the Gothic version, made about the middle of the 
fourth century, certainly omits this section. But, to balance this, 
the Ethiopic version contains it. Whether it was made by Fru- 
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mentius or not, in the fourth century, this is a very important 
version, which, in Walton’s opinion, was made independently 
from the Greek, and agrees with the old Syriac (and with the 
Italic also?), in such a way as to prove the antiquity of both. 
Lastly, it is said, that the Armenian version, made in the 
early part of the fifth century, does not contain this section ; 
but for Zohrab’s edition of it, in 1805, thirty-two manu- 
scripts of St. John’s Gospel were collated, and in eight of 
these old copies, it was not contained. In twenty-six, therefore, 
it was contained, somehow or other; and this surely cannot be 
considered as a very strong case against its authenticity. 

Upon the whole, the conflict among the manuscripts of all 
these ancient versions is such, that their evidence rather puzzles 
than clears up the case, especially considering the unsettled 
question of the several dates of those manuscripts, and how far 
all, or any of them, faithfully represent the original versions. 

III. An important class of external evidence are the citations. 
It has been argued, that although the mere silence of ecclesi- 
astical writers is no proof that they were unacquainted with a 
particular section, yet that silence becomes significant when they 
wrote expressly on the subject to which it relates, and in such a 
manner as to shew that they could hardly by possibility have 
been unacquainted with it; and thus it may be certainly con- 
cluded, that Tertullian and Cyprian knew nothing of this passage. 
Now, if by Cyprian be meant the book, De bono Pudicitie, 
attributed to him indeed by Pamelius, Erasmus, on the contrary, 
thought it was no work of his, so unlike the sun-bright style of 
Cyprian did it appear to that great master of all Latin style. 
As to Tertullian, the late Granville Penn argued, that he must 
have been wholly ignorant of this section when he wrote, De 
Pudicitia. But what were the facts? The Bishop of Rome 
had issued an edict, granting pardon and the peace of the Church 
to adulterers, on their repentance. “If thou,” said Tertullian, 
“ canst shew me by what authority of heavenly examples or pre- 
cepts, thou openest a door for penitence to adultery alone, and 
therein to fornication, our controversy shall be disputed on that 
very ground. Whatever authority restores the peace of the 
Church to the adulterer, ought to come to the relief of those 
also who repent of murder and idolatry.’ Now, whether you 
consider the case itself or the character of Tertullian, this argu- 
ment is fallacious. The case was of a public edict granting 
pardon and the peace of the Church to the adulterer, on repent- 
ance; but there was no analogy between this case and that of 
the adulteress in the temple. The words of our Lord, rightly 
translated by Campbell, were these— Hath no one passed sen- 
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tence on thee? Neither do I pass sentence on thee,” neither 
of condemnation nor of acquittal. ‘ Demittitur mulier,” says 
Ambrose, “non absolvitur.” But the Bishop of Rome had 
absolved by anticipation all such offenders in general on their 
repentance. His challenge, therefore, however vaunting, only 
proves that Tertullian, so far as this section was concerned, was 
a shrewder interpreter of Scripture than Granville Penn. Take 
into consideration, also, the character of the man. Tertullian 
wrote that treatise after he had lapsed from the Church, about 
A.D. 200. Now, supposing that at so early a date there were 
already conflicting copies of St. John’s Gospel, some of which 
might, and others might not, contain this section ; even on this 
perfectly gratuitous supposition at most it would only follow, 
either that he acknowledged those copies which contained it, but 
that he interpreted it as above mentioned, or else that he rejected 
them altogether, as such a zealous ascetic might have done by a 
partial judgment ; but it would by no means follow, even upon 
this supposition, that he himself was unacquainted with any 
copies which contained it, any more than it follows from Gran- 
ville Penn’s argument. On the other hand, Ambrose and Augus- 
tine, writing on a kindred subject, are witnesses for this section. 

It is confidently asserted, that among the ancients who have 
left commentaries on this Gospel, Origen cannot be imagined to 
have known of anything between John vii. 22 and viii. 12; for 
he, it is said, comments on every verse from vii. 40 to 52, and 
then at once continues from vii. 12 in the same manner. This 
statement is erroneous. Origen ends his eighteenth section on 
St. John’s Gospel with the second miracle at Cana of Galilee, 
iv. 54. His nineteenth section begins, at the feast of tabernacles, 
with reconciling vii. 28 and viii. 19, shewing, that whether our 
Lord addressed the people or the Pharisees, he spoke sometimes 
of his human, sometimes of his Divine nature. Then he says, 
on viii. 20, “ Whenever the place is mentioned where any dis- 
course was held, that circumstance, if you search, you will find 
to be important.” Afterwards, having said his say on viii. 21, 
about those who should die in their sins, he proceeds, at the 
twenty-third verse, to suggest, that when the people questioned 
whether our Lord would kill himself, they may have referred to 
some tradition among them corresponding with the truth, that 
the Messiah would make himself a voluntary victim. He quotes 
Psalm Ixxxviii. 5, John x. 18, and adds, “ No wonder if the 
people did begin to entertain such questions, when the Pharisees 
themselves were astonished at the effect of his discourse on their 
own officers, and even on Nicodemus, one of their own court, 
vii. 48—52. How, indeed, could the people suppose that he 
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should become a common suicide whom they heard speaking so 
magnificently, “I am the light of the world,” &c., viii. 12. 
Origen having introduced the last quotation merely as subsidiary 
to his argument, proceeds with his commentary onward to Abra- 
ham’s faith, and the remainder of chapter viii., extending it to the 
end of his twenty-seventh section; after which, in his twenty- 
eighth section, he takes on at John xi., with the resurrection of 
Lazarus. Had Origen’s commentary been analytical, or regular, 
his silence had been of some weight, but as the case stands it is 
merely negative evidence, and neutral. 

If the silence of Origen has been over-rated, the positive 
testimony of Jerome has been as much wnder-valued. Tischen- 
dorf himself does not deny (Cdd. m. gr. lat. ap. Hieron) that 
there were in the latter half of the fourth century many manu- 
scripts of St. John’s Gospel, and of its old Italic-version, which 
contained this section; and Jerome inserted it in his revision of 
that version. It is not found in the Vatican B, the most ancient 
manuscript now extant, of the fourth century; it was found in 
many by Jerome, and those ancient even in that same fourth 
century. Bentley so highly valued those Greek manuscripts 
which best accorded with the old copies of Jerome’s revision, 
because in his opinion that revision must have accurately repre- 
sented the best Greek manuscripts then obtainable, and even 
those of Origen, famous for his copies more than a century 
before. However that may be, we may safely say with Campbell, 
that Jerome’s revision having been made from manuscripts older 
than most, perhaps than any now extant, it serves in some 
measure to supply the place of those manuscripts. Besides, we 
have every reason to believe, that Jerome made his revision on 
the authority also of other versions, and of citations. As to 
versions: Jerome speaking of certain Greek manuscripts put 
forth by Lucian and Hesychius, those he passed over, Because, 
said he, many versions made in various languages before those 
manuscripts were put forth demonstrate that whatever in them 
has been added is false. Had this section then in his judgment 
been an addition, would he have hesitated to apply his own rule ; 
falsa esse que addita sunt? Again, as to citations: in the 
fourth century, the Epistle to the Hebrews was not yet fully 
received by the Latin Church ; but Jerome received it, following, 
as he expressly said, not the common custom, but the authority 
of ancient writers. In short, Jerome, the Latin Origen, and of 
whom Augustine said, what Jerome knew not no mortal ever 
knew, is a witness of very high authority in such a case as this. 

Augustine, to whom Jerome had sent a copy of his revision, 
wrote back to him, That he found almost nothing amiss in it, 
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having compared it with his copies of the Greek Scriptures ; so 
that Augustine also is another witness to the antiquity and good 
character of those Greek manuscripts which Jerome had collated 
and preferred. He, indeed, even endeavoured to account for its 
absence from some copies by a conjecture: “ Some,” said he, 
“of weak faith, or rather enemies of the true faith, might omit 
that section, fearing perhaps, lest their women should hope for 
impunity in sin ; as if he who said, ‘Go and sin no more,’ had 
shewn indulgence to sin.” 

Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
omitted to comment on this section. Chrysostom, in so disso- 
lute a city as Antioch, might not deem it expedient to preach 
publicly on the subject (nor is this the only part of St. John’s 
Gospel left untouched by him). But passing over these later 
writers, and on the other side the testimonies in favour of it, the 
Greek Scholia mentioned by Simon, the Ammonian Sections, 
and the Apostolic Constitutions, which last however are reputed 
to have been written about the end of the third century, and 
distinctly quote the section, let it suffice to remark what 
Ambrose said of it : “ The ancients,” says he, “ rightly observed, 
that in this woman there was a type of the church to be called 
out of the Gentiles,” &. Now, whether the observation of the 
ancients was right or wrong, that term, “ the ancients,” is of 
some weight in the mouth of Jerome’s senior. 

IV.—In the conclusion of this external evidence let it be 
recollected, that the argument for the integrity of the Greek 
text stands thus: to corrupt all the manuscripts of the New 
Testament, whether by omission or addition, by design or acci- 
dent, would be difficult in the outset, more difficult after a very 
short period, and so on in an increasing ratio, until ere long it 
would become absolutely impossible, so extensively were those 
manuscripts and others of ancient versions, and of patristic 
writings filled with citations from it, dispersed over the civilised 
world. For instance, the variation in this section must have 
been either an interpolation or a suppression of the passage from 
a very early period; but what followed? It has been ques- 
tioned and discussed, from that day to this, and the external 
evidence remains still conflicting; the testimony of Jerome 
turns the scale in its favour, but in such a case the internal 
evidence becomes doubly important. In the case of 1 John v. 7, 
the external evidence alone is overwhelming ; not a single 
ancient and genuine Greek manuscript was ever known to con- 
tain it. The interpolation was made with no bad design indeed, 
but by a gloss gradually creeping out of the margin of some 
copies into the text of others; the very time and manner of its 
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occurrence having been traced. In such a case the internal 
evidence was not of so much importance, though that also is 
decidedly against the spurious text, the whole context being clear 
and complete without it, and only complicated by its intrusion. 
Nevertheless, we see it was possible that a short interpolation 
containing true doctrine might be so dexterously spliced into 
the context, as to escape detection for a time; and, even in 
single texts, all critics are agreed that certain principles and 
rules are necessary to guide the judgment in the selection of a 
reading ; for instance, that the shorter, or obscurer, is probably 
the true reading; in other words, the internal evidence must be 
examined. But an inquiry into the authenticity of a whole 
section approximates to that of a whole book, and it becomes 
indispensable to examine whether the matter and style be such 
as might be expected from the author to whom it is assigned. 

1. It will not be disputed, that, in general, St. John’s style 
is as characteristic as Cicero’s; Paul of Tarsus, and Luke the 
physician, wrote in the style of literary men; but John, to the 
last, retains that of the fisherman of Galilee. But here it is 
objected, that the variety of readings in this section is such, that 
it is almost impossible to judge what the true phraseology was. 
But are we, therefore, to infer at once that the narrative was 
apocryphal, and hence these variations? Why may it not with 
equal probability be suggested, that the very suspicion with 
which this section was unquestionably bet (whether ill or 
well grounded) would naturally occasion the carelessness of 
copyists and the multiplication of errors? All are agreed, that 
the idioms of language afford one of the strongest internal proofs 
that a book is genuine, because they who forge a spurious piece 
may imitate the general features of an author, but the minuter 
characters of phrase and construction escape their notice, and 
therefore are not imitated. Now, it is objected, that the peculia- 
rities of language in this section are very unlike anything else in 
St. John’s Gospel. And what is the main objection? That the 
ninth and tenth verses are too ornate. And yet in the Cambridge 
manuscript they seem to be as simple as may be. Besides, the very 
beginning of his Gospel sufficiently refutes that objection. 
What else? That John rarely used conjunctions, and more 
rarely still the particle 5é. But this particle occasionally is used 
by him, as in the beginning of the eleventh chapter ; and for the 
conjunctions, they are not so frequent in all the copies; the 
variety of readings (see Griesbach’s note) sufficiently answers 
both these objections. 

2. As to the matter: St. John’s style of narrative is always 
not merely that of an eye-witness, but of one who is accustomed 
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to observe, remember, and record the minutest circumstances 
in the actions and discourses of others, so as to make the reader 
himself almost an eye-witness. For instance, in that graphic 
notice of the Last Supper, when the disciples looked on each 
other, Peter made a sign to John, who whispered to the Lord 
before the sop was handed to Judas, you almost fancy your- 
self present at the scene: “ Szpe tribus lectis videas coenare 
quaternos.” Now, it was the remark of Origen, that wherever 
the place is mentioned where any discourse was held, that 
circumstance will be important: compare, then, vili. 2 and 20. 
He sat down and taught in the temple when the woman was 
brought to him. It was not lawful to sit down in the open court 
of the temple, but it was in the treasury that he sat and taught, 
and the treasury was in the court of the women, so called (as the 
court of the Gentiles), because they were not allowed to advance 
further. Thus, the twentieth verse being in the undisputed 
context, coincides perfectly with the beginning of the disputed 
section, and confirms it. Again, compare verses 8 and 15. 
Beza objected that usually our Lord gave a prompt answer to 
captious questions, why then should he now have stooped down 
seeming to hesitate? He hesitated not; it was merely a gesture, 
signifying his indifference to their appeal. For, first, they had 
already answered themselves—“‘ Moses commanded,” and that 
was enough. And, secondly, what he expressed on occasion of 
a similar appeal, that he was no judge to decide in any civil 
actions, the same was signified by his silence and gesture now. 
And when he said, almost in the same breath, “Ye judge after 
the flesh, I judge none,” the undisputed context again illustrates 
the disputed section. Again compare verses 7 and 17. “ Let the 
first witness cast the first stone,” is confirmed by the undisputed 
context, alluding so naturally to the subject of the section, “ It 
is a maxim of your law, that the testimony of two men is true.” 
As to what Beza objected, the improbability that our Lord and 
the woman should be left alone in the temple, so frequented at 
that hour, and so curious as the people must naturally have been 
to see the end of such an unusual scene, that was a mere misap- 
prehension: “When Jesus raising himself saw none but the 
woman (that is, none of her accusers), she was left standing in the 
midst,” namely, of that circle of his disciples and others, his 
audience before this interruption. Modern critics have allowed, 
that the narrative contains nothing unworthy of our Lord, and 
may be true, though not genuine ; never, certainly, was the con- 
duct of our Lord more becoming his character and dignity ; but 
there is more than that. 

St. John’s Gospel was probably supplementary to the three 
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former gospels, and supplied, especially, an account of our Lord’s 
ministry in Judea and Jerusalem. The cleansing of the temple 
at his last passover had been recorded by the former gospels, 
St. John therefore omits it, The cleansing of it at his first 
passover had been omitted by the former gospels, St. John 
therefore adds it, chap. ii. But if the substance of this narrative 
be true, as it is admitted, here was a third cleansing of it, which 
fulfilled a great prophecy, that of Malachi: “And the Lord 
whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple ;” shall come, 
not only to be presented there an infant, nor as a son of the 
precepts at twelve years of age, nor even as a prophet teaching 
in its precincts, but as Lord of that temple, cleansing it by his 
power: “ And I will be a swift witness against the sorcerers, and 
against the adulterers, and against the false swearers, and against 
those that oppress and turn aside the stranger.” The court of the 
stranger he had vindicated before, and would again, and to the 
last letter of the prophecy a swift witness indeed was he against 
the adulterers. That woman was not the only one there tainted 
with that guilt. Their sudden conviction and disgrace was, as 
Lightfoot words it, “res non minor miraculo,” a sort of miracle. 
Such a fulfilment of such a prophecy was certainly not unworthy 
of the apostolic seal, and, may it not be said, of John, in this 
instance also, “ He who saw it bare witness, and his record is 
true?” Well might our Lord after this resume his discourse so 
magnificently, ‘I am the light of the world” (a strain which he 
repeated at his last passover, xii. 44—50); and, as usual with 
St. John’s Gospel, the sublimity of his discourse strongly con- 
trasts with the simplicity of the foregoing narrative. 

Whatever may have been the original cause of this variation 
in the copies, the conjecture that the narrative is true, but 
apocryphal, does not explain the fact, that it was found not only 
in the greater number of copies, but generally at the beginning 
of the eighth chapter, which general consent must have been the 
result of some preponderating evidence. As to what Eusebius 
says concerning the tradition of Papias, his words are, “ Papias 
also put forth another history, concerning a woman accused of 
many sins before the Lord ; and this history is contained in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews.”’ Perhaps he meant as to the 
details ; for as to the substance, he might have said that it was 
contained in the Gospel according to Luke vii., where the 
woman was accused by Simon, in his heart, in the presence of 
the Lord, who replied, “ Her sins, which are many, are forgiven.” 
Ruffinus is an expounder, not an interpreter of Eusebius, when 
he renders him—“ Papias also put forth another history, con- 
cerning an adulteress, who was accused by the Jews before the 
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Lord ;” the adulteress and the Jews are interpolations of his own ; 
and his opinion is not to be imputed gratuitously to the whole 
Church in the age immediately after Eusebius. I know it was 
the opinion of Routh that this section had not been inserted 
into the New Testament in the time of Eusebius; but certainly 
that was not the opinion of Jerome, who lived only about fifty 
years after Eusebius. 

The more probable origin of this variation in the copies seems 
to have been that which Augustine conjectured, that in the East, 
the hotbed of impurity and jealousy, a suspicion of the immoral 
tendency of this section early grew into an imposing objection 
against it. Nicon, the Armenian, asserted that this was the 
acknowledged cause of its rejection by certain heretics of his 
country. Orthodox Christians are not without their prejudices ; 
for, according to Epiphanius, “ And Jesus wept,” gave offence 
to some, as if it had been a passion unworthy of the Lord! 
And, finally, it should be recollected, that until the fourth cen- 
tury apocryphal writings were publicly read in some churches, 
while some inspired books were not read, as in the Church of 
England to this day. After that, indeed councils interfered, and 
limited the number of books to be read; different councils, 
however, deciding differently. In fact, some lectionaries have 
this section, and some have it not; and, hence, it would be an 
easy transition for some ignorant copyists to mistake marks of 
distinction in manuscripts for marks of doubt, and so onward to 
transcribing it carelessly, shifting it about, and even omitting 
it in some copies of a date earlier than the fourth century. One 
thing is certain, that the Divine Providence has permitted this 
variation to take place; and one consequence is, that if the 
calumny of Celsus had not been refuted by Origen, this very 
controversy would have proved it false; it being a standing 
proof how impossible it was to have corrupted the integrity of 
the New Testament clandestinely. 


H. G. 
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THREE MONTHS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
(Continued from the last Number, p. 350.) 


Cuar. XV.—Departure for Mount Carmel—Yafa—the forest of 
Carmel—the brook Kishon—Haifa—Convent of Mar Elyas— 
Acca—Return to Nazareth. 


WE met at the appointed time,—before sun-rise. The day was 
cloudy and threatened rain; but we determined to risk it, and 
we started accordingly. 

Our path led us at first to the top of the hill above the town, 
by the wely of Neby Ismail, from whence there is, as I have 
already said, a fine view of the plain of Jezreel and of the country 
round. Then turning to the southward, the road passes on the 
top of the hills, by the pretty and retired hamlet of Yafa (or 
Japhia), that lies below, in a hill-side glen, nestled among its 
luxuriant evergreens, the picture of peace and retirement, and 
once, they say, the abode of Zebedee and his children. Leaving 
it on our left, we continued our route through wooded hills and 
flowery dales into the plain of Jezreel below, which at this point 
becomes gradually narrower, between the converging slopes of 
Mount Carmel and of the hills of Galilee. At the foot of these 
hills we now travelled, through rich pastures and fields of waving 
corn. The way, skirt with bright spring flowers, beguiled us 
unawares into the undulating ground that slopes down into the 
plain and joins on to Mount Carmel to the westward. 

Here we found ourselves in the midst of a charming landscape. 
The whole of nature seemed to breathe life under its mild 
eastern sky, tempered by soft fresh airs from the rocks crowned 
with evergreens, that rose into the blue heaven above. Anon 
we came to the recesses of the “ forest of Carmel,” deep in the 
cool shade of ancient oak trees. Some of them were gradually 
falling back towards the earth to which they had clung for 
centuries; while others, growing in all the vigour of their 
dense foliage, hung their heavy branches down to the ground, 
as if in homage to their old and decaying sires. Then emerg- 
ing from the silence of this ancient forest, we found ourselves 
crossing sunlit meadows, spangled with bright flowers, and 
teeming with insects of all sorts. On the border of the forest 
and under its chequered shade Satyri and Thecle of various 
kinds sauntered in peace; while the 4A. Paphia and Cynara 
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soared aloft and then settled on the bright expanded petals of 
a gum-cistus. Around us the sprightly 4. Euphrosyne, Anth. 
Cardamines and Eupheno fluttered and then settled to sip the 
dew from a full-blown anemone ; in beautiful contrast with its 
scarlet petals. Then the noble butterfly, D. Chrysippus, would 
an instant flit in company with the V. Jo, but soon dart in the 
air with the pretty black and white 4. Sydilla, and with it fly 
over the woods and far away. My companion, who did not see 
with quite the same eyes as I did, thought he had seen finer 
butterflies in Ceylon. So had I. For no one who has seen the 
stately flight of the P. Coon, clad in rubies, or of the P. Sar- 
pedon, sparkling with jet and emeralds, in an Indian sun, can 
forget such splendid insects. But these, although far less bril- 
liant, had greater attraction for me ; for they inhabited the “ forest 
of Mount Carmel.” 

On coming out of this forest we found ourselves looking 
towards the sea, from a high ground that shelved down into the 
plain of Acca before us. On the left, the fine range of Carmel 
near at hand extended as far as into the sea in the distance; 
where a clump of scattered palms and groves of evergreens 
marked the site of the small town of Haifa, at the foot of 
Carmel. The sun shone at intervals, over the landscape at once 
rich and varied with luxuriant crops and forests of oak, bounded 
as far as the horizon by the deep blue sea, on which a few scattered 
sails appeared in the distance. The scene at this point reminded 
me of the words of Scripture, that tell of “the excellency of 
Carmel,” justly celebrated in the Song of Songs for its great 
beauty. 

Presently we came to the river Kishon (Nahr el-Mukutta). 
It no longer rolls its mighty waters as in the days of Barak ;— 
it could now no longer sweep away the fallen warrior in its 
course. It is but a sluggish stream, that flows noiselessly and 
unheeded through a swampy bed of flags and bulrushes into the 
sea. In crossing it, indeed, we found considerable difficulty in 
extricating ourselves from the deep mud on its banks. 

Following the path along the foot of Mount Carmel, we passed 
the village of Belad esh-Shurky, and shortly after came to the 
small town of Haifa, the ancient Sycaminopolis. It is situate 
on the sea-shore, near the foot of Mount Carmel, in the midst of 
ancient olive, orange and lemon trees, with a few palms, con- 
spicuous at once by their elegance and small number. If ever 
Pheenicia derived its name from its palms, they must have been 
more abundant on the coast at that time than at present. 

At Haifa we called upon the English consul, who was absent. 
But his servant, a Maltese, received us, and did his best to do 
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the honours of his master’s house. After a halt of an hour, we 
left the town through a wood of ancient olive trees, at the foot 
of the mountain, near the sea; and we soon began to ascend 
towards the convent of Mar Elyas, situate on the extreme point 
of Mount Carmel. The road that leads to it is rugged but not 
steep ; and the view which spread wider and wider as we rose 
higher over the plain of Acca and the distant hills of Asher and 
Nephthali, more than repaid us for our toil. 

We soon reached the convent—a large building of no archi- 
tectural pretensions, erected over the cave, in which, says the 
legend, Elijah dwelt. We were hospitably received by the 
monks, who at once showed us to our rooms—spacious and airy 
apartments, opening upon the boundless expanse of the blue sea, 
on which appeared, here and there, the white sails of many a 
native craft. We were then taken to see the church, and the 
cave which bids fair to increase in dimension ; for a lucrative 
trade of bits of stone from this cave, to be used as relics, is 
carried on by the monks of the convent. From the church, the 
friar who was doing the honours of the establishment, led the 
way to the apothecary’s hall, where he invited us to taste the 
rosoglio, in the preparation of which he certainly excelled. 
Dinner being ready, we repaired to our room. It was excellent 
of its kind—all of fish—and very well dressed; and we did 
justice to it; for the fine air of Mount Carmel had sharpened 
our appetite to an uncommon degree. We then strolled out ; 
but the weather was very cloudy and the prospect indistinct. 
We therefore soon returned to the convent, and at night-fall we 
retired to rest. 

I rose at dawn, and went up the hill, at the back of the 
convent, in order to witness one of the finest sights in this 
land—sun-rise from the summit of Mount Carmel. No pencil 
could paint it true; and no pen can describe the scene when the 
sun rose in a cloudless sky from behind the hills of Galilee, and 
pouring forth his streams of light and life-giving rays over 
the plain of Acca, called into life the wide expanse of the great 
sea, by detaching one by one the white sail of sundry fishing- 
boats from the deep blue waters on which they glided in the 
morning breeze. There stood that ancient Pheenician city, 
Acco, at the head of its beautiful bay, made for sea-faring 
traffic, with its gently curving beach, that seems to embrace 
fondly the sea once given to Zebulon for his share of the trea- 
sures of the deep. And beyond, the ruins of Achzib, on to the 
borders of the queen of this sea—famous Tyre ;—nearly the 
whole extent of Phoenicia of old. Then, on the left, stretched 
the boundless strand of Philistia. First Dor, a city of the 
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Canaanites, on the borders of Sharon—then Cesarea Palestina, 
and beyond that, but lost in the haze, Japho, now Jaffa ;—after 
which came Ashdod, Ascalon and Gaza,—but guessed at only: 
for they lay hidden behind the veil of a thick haze of morn. 

I could not reasonably indulge in the thought that Elijah 
had really dwelt on this hill—for the part of Mount Carmel, 
mentioned in his narrative, must have been nearer to Jezreel. 
But I could and did dwell on the fact, that the whole extent of 
coast I beheld spread at my feet on either side of the majestic 
headland on which I then stood, was the same that Canaan had 
chosen for himself—that Joshua had divided by lot to Asher 
and to Zebulon, to Ephraim and to Simeon as their inheritance. 


“It was fearful joy, I ween, 
To trace the heathen’s toil, 
The limpid wells, the orchards green 
Left ready for the spoil, 
The household stores untouch’d, the roses bright 
Wreath’d o’er the cottage walls in garlands of delight,” 


all laid waste by the conquering hosts of God’s own people. 
I could, in fancy, watch the rafts of cedar from Lebanon, steer- 
ing their sinuous course from cape to cape, from even beyond 
Sidon to the strand at Japho;—or the fleet of ships of Thar- 
shish, laden with the treasures of other lands, sailing home to 
the reefs of Rhodope, or to the inner harbour of Hiram, in his 
own magnificent city, Tyre. The hills, the plain, the sea-coast, 
the boundless expanse before me, all was unchanged; true! 
But how many generations have risen and fallen, have come and 
then disappeared, like a dream, from the face of this land, ever 
since the son of Nun spread terror among its inhabitants! Yea, 
the burden of the prophet has come true :—‘‘ Woe unto the 
inhabitants of the sea-coast, the nation of the Cherethites! the 
word of the Lord is against you; O Canaan, the land of the 
Philistines, I will even destroy thee, that there shall be no 
inhabitant. And the sea-coast shall be dwellings and cottages 
for shepherds, and folds for flocks.” For ‘as Carmel is by the 
sea,” says another prophecy, so “surely shall the word of the 
Lord come to pass.” 

I came back to the convent soon after sun-rise, to breakfast ; 
after which I desired our servants to get ready to start. In the 
course of time our steeds were brought to the door; and taking 
leave of the hospitable monks of Mar Elyas we mounted and 
rode off. 

The air was fresh, and the view from the height of Carmel, 
looking down upon the plain and sea-coast to which we were 
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descending, was beautiful in the extreme. The lark twittered 
merrily as it sauntered among rocks on each side of our road, by 
the hill-side; and the whole of nature seemed refreshed after the 
showers that had fallen during the night ;—and the drops of dew 
glittered in the sun like precious stones, as they fell from the 
blossom of the gum-cistus and of the rock-rose, waving in the 
breeze of morn. 

Thus beguiled on our way, we soon reached Haifa, where we 
found the English consular agent gone. From Haifa we took 
the road to Acca, along the beach, on which several wrecks were 
stranded. The sand of this beautiful bay was covered with 
numerous shells, among which I noticed several species of 
murex (M. haustellum, among others) of tellina, cardium, 
donax, &c.; Janthina fragilis, Dolium perdix, and one or two 
species of Purpura, &c. Sand-pipers, dotterels, and other water- 
birds (Tringa, Totanus, Charadrius, &c.), flew in companies 
along the surf on the water’s-edge, uttering their lively, shrill note 
of alarm; or they ran after the retiring wave in quest of their 
food, apparently heedless of our approach. The merry little 
things seemed to share in the beauty of the morning, and frisked 
in the sea-breeze as in their own element. 

Presently we came to the mouth of “the brook Kishon ”— 
which proved as treacherous here as it had done higher up the 
day before. For we found some difficulty in getting clear of the 
shifting bar of sand we had to cross in order to reach the oppo- 
site side. Once safe, however, we continued our way along the 
white line of foam left by the waves on the strand, much to the 
delight of our horses, that paced along willingly, till they brought 
us to the gates of Acca. I bowed with profound respect to this 
ancient Phoenician city of Acco—which preserved its character 
for a long time after the conquest of Canaan; for the children 
of Asher did not dispossess its inhabitants. 

As we were in quarantine, on account of the plague being at 
Tyre and elsewhere around Acca, we were not allowed to enter 
the town; but we remained outside, under a tent belonging to 
an Arab merchant, who supplied us with delicious oranges which 
he had just brought from Jaffa, celebrated for that fruit. From 
the point of the beach on which we were sitting, the view of the 
bay of Acca, looking south, is one of the finest views of sea and 
land I ever saw. Carmel forms a bold headland, stretching east 
and west and far into the sea, as if to stand there a natural 
boundary of some primeval settlement ;—as we find, in fact, that 
Pheenicia, at first, extended no farther. I dwelt with absorbing 
interest on this fine line of coast, that tells of so many deeds of 
daring and valour in days of old ;—when on that mountain the 
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prophet assembled the worshippers of Baal, the god of this land 
—and there made the people proclaim that not Baal but that 
“the Lord He is God.” On this shelving beach the seafaring 
men of Hiram, Ethbaal, and other merchant kings landed their 
precious wares from the land of Sinim, and laid on the sand of 
Zebulon’s coast the choice metals of Ophir and of Parvaim.— 
How long ago! how young we feel! we, born only yesterday, 
when we think of those days gone by so long since that they 
have scarcely left a trace! And we, too, shall pass, as well as 
the queen of the sea—magnificent Tyre, and her splendid 
daughter, Carthage. Of us, too, it may be said one day, as of 
those famous cities, that once we were, and that our place 
knoweth us no more. For God is the judge: He alone putteth 
down one and setteth up another, at His will. 

The sun, now past the meridian, cast the long shadow of 
Carmel on the plain, and sparkled on the glittering white line of 
foam that seemed like a silver thread along the beach to bind 
Acca to the sacred hill, when we rose to go on our journey. 
Striking into a south-westerly direction across the plain, a fine 
level ground of many miles in extent, and the resort of a great 
number of quails, we reached the foot of the hills of Galilee, and 
found ourselves at once amid beautiful and varied scenery of hill 
and dale—of rich meadows and luxuriant crops—of wooded hills 
and picturesque villages, among which that of Abilin stands pro- 
minent on a hill to the right of the road. As we went along, we 
were repeatedly startled by flights of bee-eaters darting in the 
air, and sparkling in the sun with their brilliant emerald, topaz 
and beryl ;—while the blue roller, which is common in this land, 
flew after the manner of his kindred bird, the jay, from tree to 
tree, in company with the hoopooe ; hiding themselves from the 
keen eye of the black-and-white vulture, that soared above in 
the blue sky, eager on the chase. Flowers, also, of many hues, 
skirted our path. Among them I noticed the bee-orchis and 
several umbelliferous plants of great beauty. 

After an hour’s ride from Abilin, amid very picturesque 
scenery, we emerged from the hills into the plain of El-Buttaff, 
with the ruins of Kana el-Jelil, at the foot of the hill before us. 
We followed the path to Sepphoris for a while; then turning to 
the left, in a more easterly direction, we took the road to Kefer 
Kenne, where we came at sun-set ; then over the hills to Naza- 
reth, at which we arrived by moon-light. We alighted at my 
tent, where we made a hearty meal of such fare as we could pro- 
cure in the town at this late hour. It was, at best, a very frugal 
supper; but it was relished with the best seasoning of mental 
enjoyment and healthy exercise. 
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My friend, who wished to leave on the morrow, in order to 
reach’ Beyriit in time for the steamer, took leave of me. I walked 
back with him to his lodgings and then returned to my tent, 
rather tired, and ready for a good night’s rest. 

April 24th.—Palm Sunday (O.8.). A day of rest for all 
of us. 

I went to the early matins at the Church of the Virgin, not 
in order to join in the service, which I could not understand 
without a book, and in which there is much with which I could 
not agree, but in order to worship in a church, a privilege I had 


; not enjoyed for many months. I drank with the rest of the 
pilgrims from the Spring of the Virgin over which the church is 
built: and which possesses, of course, many virtues above other 


springs. I confess I drank of it with very different feelings from 
f those with which I often quenched my thirst at other times. 
f The sun was rising behind the hills at the back of the 
l church, when the service ended. The greater number of wor- 
shippers returned to Nazareth; others went over the hills in 
e other directions. I met Abou Nasir, who begged I would come 
t and see him in the course of the day, to which I readily agreed. 
d He walked back with me to my tent, where he partook of my 
ll breakfast, and then returned home. 
Is For my part I soon left the tent, in order to retire on the 


)- hill far from the hum of human voices; so as to bring myself to 
e feel that it was the Lord’s day at Nazareth. I soon reached an 
e elevated and retired nook in the hill, covered with gum-cistus in 
Z, full bloom, and thickly overgrown with dwarf aromatic shrubs, 
d, that give a peculiar Eastern fragrance to the pure air of these 
to heights. There I sat down at rest; and opening my Syriac 
1€ gospels I read of Him in his own tongue, and rehearsed aloud 
in to myself the events that had taken place in this sacred spot. 
8, I looked and looked again, in order to print on my mind a last- 
ad ing image of the scenery I saw, and which I had already sketched 
more than once. But memory fails, and fair outlines vanish. 
ue Yet one thing abides, if He be with us ;—His presence within. 
ff, As I sat over against Nazareth and the hills beyond, I looked 
as. fondly on that small town with its low white dwellings, nestled 
to against the side of the hill, in groves of olives, of pomegranates, 
fer and of thick evergreens, fenced in by impenetrable hedges of 
La prickly-pear. That-is Nazareth ;—once a spot of ill-repute, even 
ny when He dwelt there, who loved us so much ; but now, how dear 
r0- and precious a name! How sacred a site! the very dust of 
val which was hallowed by the tread of His feet. How often did 
tal these hills echo His voice! How often did that spring quench 
His thirst, when He went with His mother to draw water from 
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thence, as one of the poorest of the land,—despised and rejected 
even of His own people! Here we see Him still. The very 
stones of these hills tell of Him. The grass of these fields, the 
flowers of these meadows, every feature of this lovely landscape, 
the same which He once beheld,—all speak of Him. 


“Tt is not then a poet’s dream, 
An idle vaunt of song” 





which 
ue bids us see in heaven and earth, 
In all fair things around, 
Strong yearnings of a blest new birth, 
With sinless glories crown’d.”’ 
But here— 


*¢ All true, all faultless, all in tune— 
All hymn thy glory, Lord, aright, 
All worship and rejoice,”— 


and tell of Thy name, which is blessed for ever, O King of kings 
of the earth, and Prince of peace: O Jesus, Thou friend of sin- 
ners, and Saviour of the world ! 

Pilgrim, look again, perhaps for the last time—at yonder 
summit of Mount Tabor, rising above those lower hills of Naza- 
reth ;—look at the distant outline of Bashan beyond ; then at 
Little Hermon, at Endor and at Nain; then at Shunem, at Jez- 
reel, at Mount Gilboah, Mount Gilead, the hills of Samaria; the 
chain of Mount Carmel, the waters of Taanach and of Megiddo, 
that flow slowly down the plain of Jezreel, where heroes of old 
fell and mingled their dust with that of the earth, now raised in 
a cloud by the wind of heaven. Then turn round and behold 
that expanse of the great sea; as wide, as deep and as blue, as 
when, in olden time, it helped the first effort of the Tyrian 
fisherman to venture on its bosom; or when it proudly bore the 
gorgeous fleets of the Pheenician kings, laden with the choice 
produce of the earth. And then look again at yonder hills of 
Asher and of Naphthali, that disappear in the distant haze 
under the range of Lebanon, and the white summit of Mount 
Hermon. 

It is indeed “a land of hills and valleys.” It is “a land 
which the Lord God careth for,” even now. Even now, though 
for a season He may have turned His face from it, yet “ His eyes 
are always upon it, from the beginning of the year, even unto 
the end of the year.” He will visit it once more. The Lord 
will come again to it; He will come as king; king over all 
supreme ; and “ of His kingdom there shall be no end.” 

The air was, even at noon, so fresh and so pure, on the top 
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of the hill on which I was sitting, that I lingered there some time. 
I did not like to think that on the morrow I should leave this 
sacred spot; and that, perhaps, I should never again behold the 
landscape on which I feasted my eyes and fed my soul. Other 
scenes of as great picturesque beauty were probably in store else- 
where; and even Jerusalem lay before me. But nowhere else 
should I see the same features of nature, sacred as long as the 
world will last, for the sake of Him who spent here so many years 
of His life on earth ; of His life, begun in deep humility, spent 
in sorrow, and ended upon the cross, for our sake only. I would 
tarry here yet awhile. I would say with Peter on the holy 
mountain: “ Lord, it is good for me to be here;” to be where 
hallowed nature keeps aloof the din and bustle of the world, and 
brings us nearer to Him. 

Il went down to my tent in order to give directions to my 
servants; and, after dinner, I went to take leave of Abou Nasir, 
as I intended starting early on the morrow for Jerusalem. He 
was sitting with his family around him, in the reception-room of 
his house, which I have already described. His youngest 
daughter, a girl of sixteen or seventeen years of age, repeated to 
me several hymns and portions of Scripture in Arabic, which she 
had learnt by heart. She was, perhaps, the only female in Naza- 
reth able to read. Fully aware herself of the advantage she pos- 
sessed, she taught a school of young children, entirely dependant 
on the charity of friends for support. Abou Nasir spoke to me 
at length on the necessity of establishing and supporting schools 
at Nazareth. This urgent want has been supplied since. 

As it soon got abroad in the town that I was to leave for 
Jerusalem, a merchant of the town, named Abou Medfa’, anxious 
to travel thither, came in the evening to ask me to allow him to 
join my party. I readily consented, of course; and as our 
departure was fixed for the morrow at day-break, I bade Abou 
Nasir and his family farewell, thanking him for his kindness 
and attention to me during my stay at Nazareth, and I returned 
to my tent. 

After sun-set, the evening breeze rustled as usual among the 
leaves of the olive-trees around; and I retired to rest as the 
friendly little owl,—aware, no doubt, of my fondness’ for its 
kind, began its plaintive song. I thanked it, sorry as I was to 
hear it then for the last time. 
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Cuar. XVI.—Departure from Nazareth—Plain of Jezreel— 
Jenin—Arrival at Samaria. 


THE moon was verging on the hills of Gilboah, and a few stars 
only twinkled still in the cloudless heavens at early morn, when 
I was startled by the tramp of horses’ feet, followed by a low 
grumbling voice of, “ Marhaba! welcome!” from my servants 
outside the tent. 

It was Abou Medfa’, my travelling companion to Jerusalem. 
He had slept little that night, anxious as he was to be up with 
us in good time. 

I wished him good morning ; he returned my early greeting 
with a graceful bow and true Eastern courtesy ; and getting off 
his horse, he tethered it to an olive tree close by, and then 
began to help my servants to eat their breakfast, to pack and to 
be gone. 

These preparations were soon over; for my own breakfast 
was ready over-night, so that I was not long at it. An excellent 
plan, as I often found in travelling, whereby unnecessary delay 
is avoided at starting, and the first hours of dawn and sunrise 
are secured for fresh and vigorous travel. And as to my bag- 
gage, a small tent is soon put up, a bed—consisting of a rug 
and a blanket—is soon folded, and the horse that carries it is 
also soon laden,—in the infinite enjoyment of travelling lightly 
equipped, free, independent, and, in a land where “ mine and 
thine ” are equivocal terms, fearless of robbers. 


* Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator.” 


Besides, as the hour was come when I should leave Nazareth, 
I hastened our departure from a spot I left with deep regret, 
and only for the bright prospect before me of soon alighting at 
the gate of the “city of the Great King”—holy Jerusalem. 
As soon, then, as my servants had got everything ready, I first 
saw them mounted to start, and, getting myself on horseback 
last of all, I rode in the rear, through the olive grove and the 
lonely streets of the town; bidding, as I went along, a sad, 
silent farewell to this hallowed place, to “the city of Galilee, 
called Nazareth,” where Jesus dwelt — 


—— “who deign’d to sympathize 
With all our frail and fleshly ties, 
Maker, yet Brother dear.” 


The sun was rising in all its Eastern splendour, when we 
reached the narrow pass that leads from the hill-meadows of 
Nazareth into the plain of Jezreel below. The scene at this 
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point was of great beauty and interest. I let my servants, who 
were merrily chatting and smoking their pipes with their new 
acquaintance, go before, and I tarried awhile in order to contem- 
plate the sacred landscape that now opened before me. They, 
for their part, saw in all this, as they said, only “ Aouda-oo- 
jebal,” valleys and mountains, all more or less alike. As to 
Abou Medfa’, he was born and bred in the place, and had seen 
them all his life, and therefore wondered what I could see to 
admire. But I longed for a perfect sight, an unerring pencil, 
and a retentive memory, in order to keep through life an 
indelible image of scenes and of a scenery that told aloud at 
every step that the Word of God is true. 

The “ plain” or “ valley of Jezreel,” as it is called in Holy 
Scripture, or “ plain of Esdraelon,” as we read in the book of 
Judith, is in the shape of a triangle, formed by the range of 
hills on which I stood at its base, and the mountains of Little 
Hermon and of Gilboah eastward, and mount Carmel westward, 
converging and uniting together in their lower slopes, to the 
southward. I therefore now beheld this noble plain and cele- 
brated field of battle in its greatest length, from the hills of 
Nazareth, in Galilee, to the lower range of the mountains of 
Samaria, at the foot of which lies the town of Jenin, called, in 
Holy-Writ, En-gannim. At this early hour the whole of the 
plain lay buried in the grey misty shade of the morning. The 
summits of Little Hermon, of Gilboah, and the rugged heights of 
Carmel alone shone in the rays of the rising sun. But, anon, 
gleams of light streamed across the plain from between Mount 
Tabor and Little Hermon, and also from between this and the 
further hills of Gilboah. And in a moment they called to life its 
green meadows, rich pastures, and fruitful fields, now smiling in 
peace, but often laid waste in olden times by contending armies 
eager to possess this once favoured land. 

As I beheld this scene, unaltered in feature ever since the 
day when the first Amorite wandered across from Carmel to 
Jordan in search of a dwelling place, I could easily fancy Barak 
and his men rushing down, on the left, from Tabor and winning 
the day when Sisera fell, and Jabin’s army was lost. I could 
also fancy the sun rising as bright, and Little Hermon and 
Mount Gilboah casting the same long shadows over the dis- 
comfited hosts “of Midian and Amalek, and of other children 
of the east,” that lay in the plain in countless multitudes; on the 
morning after the terrible night in which they slew one another in 
utter dismay at the sudden shout of victory: “ The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon !” Without any great effort of imagination 
either, I could see Saul and his men avoiding the Philistines 
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encamped at Shunem, on the southern slope of Little Hermon, and 
winding his way round the foot of the same mountain to the retired 
village of Endor,—there, a little beyond Nain, on the northern : 
side of the hill, looking towards Mount Tabor. Then the deci- 
sive battle in which he fell by his own hand, on the mountains 
of Gilboah, that rise above Jezreel; the white dwellings of which 
were just beginning to appear in the distance as they glittered 
in the morning sun. I could almost follow the track of Ahab’s 
chariot wheels when Elijah ran before it from Mount Carmel to 
the entrance of Jezreel. And here I read the burden of the 
prophet which came to pass when “ Israel’s bow was broken in 
the valley of Jezreel,” at the fall of the wicked Ahab; and as it 
is yet to come when “the children of Judah and the children of 
Israel shall be gathered together, and they shall appoint them- 
selves one head, and they shall come out of the land; for great 
shall be the day of Jezreel.” But better than those is that faint 
outline of path that winds by the foot of Little Hermon towards 
the distant hills of Samaria. It is the way to the Holy City ; it 
is the path which He who dwelt at Nazareth followed year after 
year, and especially on that day when—being twelve years old— 
He, with his parents, “went up to Jerusalem, after the custom 
of the feast.” I could follow in thought that small band of holy 
pilgrims, as they tracked their way down the plain, sharing with 
others the fatigue of the road, and bearing also with them the 
heat of day ; with no other shelter at night than a wide-spreading 
tree, or a spare corner in a court-yard; poor, despised, and 
unknown among their own people, yet watched and waited upon 


by angels at their Father’s behest ; for one of that little band 
was the Son of Gop. 


* No sounds of worldly toil ascending ‘ here,’ 

Mar the full burst of prayer ; 

Lone Nature feels that she may freely breathe ; 
And round us and beneath 

Are heard her sacred tones: the fitful sweep 
Of winds across the steep, 

Through wither’d bents—romantic note and clear, 
Meet for a hermit’s ear. 


“The wheeling kite’s wild solitary ery, 

And, scarcely heard so high, 

The dashing waters when the air is still, 
From many a torrent rill 

That winds unseen beneath the shaggy falls, 
Track’d by the blue mist well ; 

Such sounds as make deep silence in the heart, 
For thought to do her part. 
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Tis then we hear the voice of God within, 
Pleading with care and sin : 
Child of my love! how have I wearied thee? 
Why wilt thou err from me?” 
* 7 + * * 
** Raise thy repining eyes and take true measure 
Of thine eternal treasure ; 
The Father of thy Lord can grudge thee nought, 
The world for thee was bought. 


* And as this landscape broad—* hill, mead’ and sky, 
All centres in thine eye, 
So all God does, if rightly understood, 
Shall work thy final good.” 


I cast one last farewell look on Nazareth, which now shone 
in the sun against the hill side, retired and at peace; and, 
setting my face towards Jerusalem, I led my horse down the 
rugged mountain road that soon brought me to the level of the 
plain below. No sooner was I again mounted, than my mettled 
Arab, delighted at feeling soft turf instead of a rocky road under 
his feet, sniffed the morning breeze, snorted and pranced, and 
rested not until, after a good gallop, he brought me to my ser- 
vants. They were waiting for me near a pool of clear water, from 
whence issued a small stream that flows unheeded into “ that 
ancient river, the river Kishon.” 

I found them engaged in conversation with a poor shepherd, 
sitting by the side of the pool. He was surrounded by his sheep, 
which were scattered about ; some already feeding, and others 
still asleep, among the luxuriant grass that was growing around 
them. He was himself fondling a lamb, which he carried in his 
bosom, as if it were his own child. 

“Good morning, friend!” said I to him; “what of the 
night ?” 

“ Cold and weary.” 

“ How so? you have not spent it here, have you ?” 

“Yes, I have. These few sheep are my own, and I watch 
over them by night as well as by day.” 

“JT thought you might be hired by the inhabitants of yonder 
village.” 

“I? No! Lam no hireling; I tend my own. [I lost, the 
night before last, the mother of this lamb, and I spent the 
whole of the night in looking after her; but in vain. This poor 
little thing cannot, as yet, follow the flock to the hill pasture ; 
so I carry it thither myself.” 

“ How far is it ?” 
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“ An hour’s walk from hence; in the meadows of Sholam 
(Shunem), on yonder hill looking towards Zer’in (Jezreel).” 

“ That is your home, is it ?” 

“ Yes, I am a Sholami (Shulamite, or Shunemite.) But the 
sun already shines on the higher slopes of Ed-Duhy (Little 
Hermon), and I must be gone.” 

So saying, he called to his sheep, which came running to 
him. Then folding the bleating lamb in his arms, he went 
before them, and the whole flock followed him to the hills of 
Shunem. 

We were still deep in the cool blue shadow of the mountain ; 
but the glowing sky above, reflected in the tranquil water of the 
pool, made it sparkle, as if it were the eye of the surrounding 
hills. It reminded me of the “ fish-pools in Heshbon,” to which 
the eyes of the bride are compared in the Song of Solomon; and 
the sheep rising from the water to go after their shepherd, told 
of that “ flock coming from the washing” mentioned in the same 
book. The shepherd presented, also, to my mind, Nathan’s 
parable of “the poor man who had only one ewe lamb ;” but 
told more vividly of Him who is “the Good Shepherd, whose 
own the sheep are ;’—who “ knows them, and who is known of 
them ;”—who “ calls them, and goes before them ;”—“ whom they 
follow, for they know His voice,” when He “leads them beside 
the still waters, and makes them to lie down in green pastures,” 
where He watches over them night and day. For He alone 
“‘restoreth our souls ;” He alone came to seek us, poor lost 
sheep, wandering far from His fold in the wilderness of this 
world. And I then understood, as I never had done before, the 
meaning of these words: “The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall 
not want ;” no, not even, I humbly trust, in “the valley of the 
shadow of death, for even there His rod and His staff, they shall 
comfort me.” 

We continued our route along the foot of the mountain, in 
the direction of Jenin, at the foot of the hills of Samaria. My 
servants chatted with the muleteers, while Abou Medfa’ kept 
very much to himself, probably brooding over his venture of grain 
at the Jerusalem market. For my own part, I found in the 
associations which crowded around me at every step, on a road 
hallowed by prophets and kings of old, and especially by the 
foot-prints of the Son of Gov, enough, indeed, to engage my 
thoughts, and to make me regret the constant change of scene, 
in which, under other circumstances, I should have revelled. 
As long as we continued in the shadow of Little Hermon, the 
air was fresh and as it were fragrant of that peculiar smell of the 
earth at dawn; while the clear transparent atmosphere around, 
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defined the outline and the blue shadows of the distant hills. 
Deep silence reigned around. Not a sound was heard but that 
of our own footsteps ; and, at distant intervals, the shrill note of 
a kite soaring overhead from among the cliffs. Else, not a 
bird, not an insect stirred. Even the flowers of the field waved 
heavily in the breath of the morn, their drooping heads still wet 
with dew; as if still asleep and unconscious of the presence in 
nature of the king of day, to whose genial rays they were about 
to open their delicate forms. 

But, as soon as we came out of the shade into the sunny side 
of the hills of Shunem, 


“Where the bright-hair’d morn was glowing 
O’er emerald meadows gay ”’— 


we found ourselves at once in the region of warmth and of life. 
A buzzing sound of insect-life filled the air, whether of number- 
less bees at work, or of other such winged tenants of the air, 
enjoying their existence under the benign influence of a warm 
and cloudless sky. And the flowers, how lovely they were! 
Various species of tender-coloured flax literally obstructed the 
way, growing, as they do here, in great luxuriance. The 
scarlet anemone and the white and purple ranunculus (for now 
the cyclamens were gone) opened their full-blown petals to the 
sun, and looked like so many stars of the brightest hues spangled 
in endless patterns on the tender green of the meadow-grass. 
From among them peeped here and there a tuft of milk-white 
arabis and clusters of the bright-blue pimpernel, side by side 
with the golden marygold or the bright-red pheasant’s-eye ; 
blending their rich colours, without clashing, in one perfect 
picture, painted by the hand of Him who made all things good. 
Even at this early hour, butterflies were already basking in the 
sunbeam in which alone they live. As usual, the bee-eater, 
glittering in the sun, with topaz, emerald, and sapphire, darted 
in the air after his hapless prey. And the timid hoopooe, tamely 
sauntered before us on the path, in company with the crested 
lark, seeking together their daily food at the hand of Him who 
opens it bountifully to satisfy every living thing; and without 
whose will and knowledge not one of these little birds is allowed 
to suffer hunger, or falls to the ground. Meanwhile a pair of 
black-and-white vultures rose majestically from the adjoining 
hills into deep blue sky. As in the days when the prophet, 
familiar with like scenes of daily occurrence in this land, left 
on record for us pilgrims upon earth, that “they that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
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wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; they shall 
walk and not faint.” 

Presently we crossed the main road from Jaffa to Damascus ; 
which traverses the plain diagonally from Lejjin (or Megiddo) 
in the direction of Mount Tabor. And shortly after we came to 
a large tank of water, partly contained in remains of ancient 
masonry. It is near the lowest level of the valley formed by 
Little Hermon and Mount Gilboah, which runs in an easterly 
direction to the Jordan, and which here opens into the plain of 
Jezreel. Shunem now stood in the midst of green pastures, on 
the hill to our left. And on the opposite side of this valley, on 
one of the lower slopes of Mount Gilboah the white dwellings 
and large square tower of Zer’in (or Jezreel) became a con- 
spicuous object in the landscape; while Jenin (En-gannim), 
Taannuch (Taanach), and Lejjin (Megiddo) were distinctly 
visible at the extremity of the plain and on the slopes of Carmel, 
across the “brook Kishon.” We halted awhile at this tank in 
order to water our horses and also to rest ourselves; for one of 
the charms of travel is, not to be in ahurry. But, nevertheless, 
as the sun rose higher in the sky, its heat became somewhat 
oppressive, in these low lands; and as I wished, if possible, to 
reach Sebaste (Samaria) before sunset, I urged my servants to 
goon. We accordingly continued our route down the plain, on 
which we now met labourers at work. Some were ploughing 
with wooden ploughs and ill-assorted teams, exactly similar to 
those I have already described; others were tiling the ground 
or weeding their crops, which looked in a fair way to yield a 
hundredfold for their toil. ‘Till, at last, we reached the end of 
the plain of Jezreel, properly so called, and soon entered the 
gardens of pomegranates, almond and apricot trees, in their 
young leaf, that surround the small town of Jenin. Passing 
by a clump of stunted palms, we found ourselves in the middle 
of it, enjoying the refreshing sight and sound of a copious spring 
of clear water that flows through the market-place into the 
gardens around; and which, even of old, gave the place the 
appropriate name of En-gannim, or “ fountain of gardens.” 

Abou Medfa’ lost no time, but went at once to some of his 
clients, to transact business. He asked me to go with him; 
but I infinitely preferred spending the hot hours of noon else- 
where than in the narrow streets of the town. I therefore de- 
clined his offer; and appointed him to join me at a given place 
at 3 p.m. I purchased some provisions for the road, and then 
repaired at once with Abou Keslan and Saleh to our halting- 
place among the thick olive trees that grow within a short 
distance from the town, at the entrance of the glen leading 
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into the hill-country of Samaria. Here my servants unloaded 
their mules and slackened their girths; while I took the saddle 
and bridle from off my own horse. And having spread my carpet 
at the foot of an old olive tree, and placed my saddle-bags against 
it, by way of a pillow, I laid down to rest. 

No one who has not shared in the toils and not tasted the 
delights of Eastern travel—the toils of the road in the sultry heat 
of day, and the delight of taking shelter from it when his jour- 
ney for the present is over—can feel the force of the prophet’s 
words when he says of the Lord, that “ He is as a shadow from 
the heat ;” nor yet what our Lord Himself says to those who 
patiently bear their burden after Him, “I will give you rest.” 
And no one who has not experienced the satisfaction of at last 
reaching the halting-place, after a long ride in the noon-day 
heat ;—there to unroll his carpet on the soft sand or on the still 
softer turf, under the thick foliage of a wide-spreading tree ;—and 
there to lie down and rest, fanned by the gentle breeze that 
rustles among the branches aloft,—can enter into the meaning of 
these words of the bride, “I sat under his shadow with great 
delight ” (Cant. ii. 2). Such, however, were my feelings when, 
opening my Syriac gospels, here in the cool shade of an olive 
tree, I felt safe from the piercing shafts of the mid-day sun 
shining in a cloudless sky, and I prepared myself to enjoy several 
hours’ repose. 

But, in this world, alas! rest or repose is but short lived. 
No sooner do we begin to take our ease, than we are reminded 
of the nature of our pilgrim life, of which, indeed, travel is but 
anemblem. Even here, and while sharing in common with a 
flock of goats around me, the humble luxuries of soft turf in the 
shadow of a wild olive tree, I was taught how short our earthly 
bliss is often doomed to be. 

I was beginning to feel restored by the refreshing breeze that 
was blowing from the hills and lulling me to sleep, when I heard 
a low creeping noise behind me on the carpet. I turned round 
and beheld an enormous centipede within an inch or too of me. 
Farewell to sleep or to romantic thoughts for the present. I 
jumped up and receded a few steps in order to take a distant 
look at the hideous intruder. I then did my best, for the sake 
of science, to try and find a name for it, from among its kindred. 
I fain would exorcise it by its probable epithet: O Cryptops! O 
Scolopendra ! morsitans vel gigantea !—anything.— But it cared 
neither for the learned tongue, nor for what I was pleased to call 
it. It scoured my carpet; wriggling its pliant and sinuous form 
among my books, between my saddle-bags, inside my colour-box 
—everywhere ; until I could bear even the sight of it no longer ; 
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but with a stick hastened its departure into the adjoining thicket. 
For it would have been unjust to kill it, simply because its name 
happened to be Myriapus or Centipede. 

This episode, however, fairly put an end to all thoughts of 
rest or of resting much longer in this place. So that I was not 
sorry to see Abou Medfa’ come to join us, long before the 
appointed time; and bringing with him one or two natives of 
Jenin, who begged to be allowed to accompany me as far as 
Nabulus. 

I replied, “a’la-rasi, upon my head;” which in the East, 
means, “ with all my heart.” “ But I am not going to Nabulus 
to-day ; I mean to spend the night at Sebaste.” 

“ Sumbaste, Sumbaste!” cried one of those friends of Abou 
Medfa’, “we won’t go there. The men of Sumbaste are all 
thieves and robbers, and they think nothing of”—and here he 
drew his finger across his own throat, with an expressive look, 
saying, “I won’t go near the place; no, not I, to have my 
throat cut.” 

“ Neither will I,” said his fellow, looking at Abou Medfa’, 
who shrugged his shoulders, with an expressive gesture and a 
rueful look, as much as to say, “I am in for it, what can I do?” 

He was too well-behaved, however, to remonstrate, after 
having begged to be allowed to go with me to Jerusalem. But 
he made a sign to Abou Keslfn, who being the older of my two 
servants, was in general the chosen spokesman on such occasions. 
And Abou Keslfn, who, as I had already found, was none of the 
bravest, began with the usual stories of robbers and cut-throats, 
and Arabs, and I know not what. He said too, what agreed 
with the evil report of the inhabitants of Sebaste, which I had 
heard from an Italian friar at the convent of Mount Carmel, 
namely, that the “Samaritans” or men of Samaria (Sebaste) 
were very wicked, and that no travellers went that way, because 
they were always plundered. As to Saleh, he of course said 
nothing ; but gave himself up for lost, when I told those gentle- 
men they might go which way they pleased but that I should go 
to Sebaste. For I had some experience of the degree of reliance 
to be placed on those stories about robbers, by which travellers 
are either decoyed into paying for an unnecessary escort, or 
deprived of the pleasure of going where they like; being thus 
made to follow the beaten track of their predecessors and no 
other. I had seen enough also of Arabs, to know that travellers 
make robbers; and that but for the ili-judged and often unman- 
nerly conduct of those who travel in the East, stories of robbers 
and deeds of plunder, would not be so rife as they are. I there- 
fore desired my servants to get ready and to start. 
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Thad, however, to do much of the work myself. For neither 
they nor Abou Medfa’ were as willing to act as when they started 
from Nazareth. 

I took no notice of their ill-humour. But this time, instead 
of starting last, I mounted my horse first and bade them follow. 

For some time the road winds by narrow glens and craggy 
tracts of mountain scenery, which at this time of the year were 
not yet clad in their usual verdure, though already decked in their 
spring attire of scarlet and purple anemones and ranunculuses, 
and other smaller and less conspicuous flowers, such as moreas 
and dwarf irises of various kinds. These cheered the way; and 
here, in particular, in the midst of scenes that remind the 
pilgrim of Him in whose footsteps he fain would tread, how true 
it is that, while walking after Him,— 

“Seen daily, yet unmark’d before, 
Earth’s common paths are strewn all o’er, 
With flowers of pensive hope, the wreath of man forgiven.” 
Here— 
“The low sweet tones of Nature’s lyre 
No more on listless ears expire, 
Nor vainly smiles along the shady way, 
The primrose in her vernal nest—” 
since here especially, they all are a token of His presence among 
us. 

But the chief source of interest to me at this moment was 
the road itself. For as in this country there is no such a thing 
as a made road or causeway of any kind, “the road” that leads 
from one place to another, is only the time-worn track of 
travellers on foot or on horseback. It always follows, of course, 
the easiest ascent, or winds in the nearest dell, and thus may be 
taken to be at the present time, in general, the same as in the 
days of “ Deborah the prophetess,” when travellers, or as the 
original has it, “ walkers of paths,” forsook these beaten tracks, 
and went across country. And as regards the high road to 
Jerusalem, which I now followed among defiles and glens too 
narrow to allow of another track, I could indulge in the solemn 
thought that I was treading the very same path, and dwelling on 
the same identical scenery, which our Saviour Himself trod, and 
on which He dwelt, when going on foot from Judza into Galilee. 
—“ He must needs go through Samaria.” 

As I had no intention of “ doing” the Holy Land in a week, 
or “Jerusalem in three days,” like a traveller 1 met on the 
road, but rather of studying the features of the sacred scenes 
through which I passed, and with which the Son of God Himself 
must have been familiar, I looked, I may say, fondly, devotedly, 
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on the landscape in which I moved. At this hour especially, 
when the sun, long past the meridian, and verging on the west, 
shed its mellowed light over the tops of the hills, and cast their 
long fantastic shadows upon one another, and across the narrow 
valleys and green pastures which here and there appeared between 
the hills, I felt it was no illusion, but a reality; that I was 
where He too must have been, and treading the same path that 
He once also trod. For I now led my horse, that I might walk 
on foot, and not ride over this holy ground. And I was thus 
deeply engaged in thoughts which no other scenery can suggest, 
and caring for little else, when as I came forth from among the 
hills into the meadows and olive-groves of the pretty village of 
Kurbatiyeh, I heard behind me voices and the tramp of horses’ 
feet. It was Abou Medfa’, his companions, and my servants, 
who came up in time to enter the village with me. 

From this peaceful retreat, in which there appeared but 
few inhabitants, the road rises to the brow of a hill, from 
which we had an extensive view of mountain scenery. On the 
left, the distant slopes of Mount Gilboah (J. Fikiiah or Jelbin), 
rose above the varied outline of the lower hills on which we 
stood. Immediately before us, down below, a plain, very narrow, 
and so level that it looked as if it had recently been covered 
with water, spread in zig-zag from the cluster of hills on our 
left, to another group on our right; and the horizon, bounded 
by a near line of wooded hills, opened at intervals, to show the 
blue range of distant mountains in the far west. A warm 
evening sun lighted the whole; the wind was lulled, a light 
mountain air only, soft as it was pure, swept over the brow of 
the hills; over-head the sun was cloudless, and my feelings 
were in harmony with it all. 


**Thou who hast given me eyes to see, 
And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out Thee, 
And read Thee everywhere.” 


But as to my companions, they cared for none of these things. 
I tried in vain to elicit information about the country round 
from the men of Jenin, but they knew nothing; and when I 
came to inquire of Abou Medfa’, or of Abou Keslan, the name 
of some particular hill, they shrugged their shoulders, and 
taking their pipe out of their mouth, answered, “ Ma b/’aref: 
ada kullo, jebal buss. I don’t know, all that you see is moun- 
tains ; that’s all.”’ 

We descended into the narrow plain below, which a little 
beyond opened into a much wider space of the freshest green, 
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surrounded by hills, and called by the natives Merj-el-ghuruk. 
The middle of it was at this early season covered with water, 
which, as it reflected the pure blue sky above, looked like 
a patch of the sky itself; or, to use a more earthly simile, 
like a turquoise in a setting of emeralds. Add to it the bright 
gleams of golden sunshine that peered from between the hills 
across the plain, and along the water’s edge, and the mounting 
of the jewel will be perfect. Behind the hills to the east of 
this plain, there is, I was told, a village called Tibas; probably 
the Thebez of Scripture, where Abimelec perished. But, all 
over this wide expanse of pasture-land, the most profound 
silence prevailed as we passed. No sound was heard but the 
wild cry of birds of prey, soaring from above the ruined fort of 
Sanik, built on a steep hill to the right hand of the road. 

In a short time we came out of the shadow of the hills 
that bound the plain on the west, into the warm, mellow sun- 
shine. The tall grass of the meadows that spread before us, 
waved like floods of light in the evening breeze wafted over 
hill and dale from the recesses of the west, which here opened 
in a glowing sky, beaming forth its genial rays over the sur- 
rounding scene. We then left the plain of El-Ghuruk, and 
anon entered a wood of fine old olives, that looked of the 
same age as the hill on which they grew. Their gnarled roots, 
clinging to their native soil, or tightly grasping the rocks, 
formed as it were a flight of rude mountain steps, over which 
my horse stumbled more than once ; they seemed as if having 
once wedded their trees to the earth, they never could leave it. 
The breeze that played among their tangled boughs and hoary 
branches, whispered lays of olden times, more sacred by far 
than the vaunted oracles of the classic woods of Epirus; while 
the rays of light played fondly among their grave-looking masses, 
and upon their time-worn and furrowed trunks, as they used 
to do long, long ago. 

I sat down to sketch the village of Jeba (the ancient Geba), 
situate on a hill also covered with olive trees, and separated 
from the one on which I was, by a deep glen. It stands so 
well on its own hill, the woeds around were so thick and close, 
and the shadows of the landscape fast deepening into purple 
tints, were so broad and rich, that independently of sacred 
associations, the prospect deserved to be perpetuated in a hasty 
sketch ; this, however, only reminds one of all it does not tell. 


* Lessons sweet of Spring returning, 
Welcome to the thoughtful heart ; 
May I call ye sense or learning, 
Instinct pure, or heaven-taught art ? 
VOL. III.—NO. V. i 
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Be your title what it may, 

Sweet the lengthening April day ; 
While with you the soul is free, 
Ranging wild o’er hill and lea. 


Soft as Memnon’s harp at morning, 
To the inward ear devout, 

Touch’d by light, with heavenly warning, 
Your transporting chords ring out ; 

Every leaf, in every nook, 

Every wave in every brook, 

Chanting with a solemn voice, 

Minds us of our better choice.” 


Further on I joined my servants, who had preceded me on 
the road towards the top of the hill. They were waiting with 
Abou Medfa’ outside the wood, at a place where the road 
branches off to Nabulus and to Sebaste. Abou Medfa’s friends 
had left him, and he looked very much as if he longed to have 
gone with them; and both he and Abou Keslan seemed very 
loth to follow me. I asked them no questions however, but 
rode first into a narrow mountain dell, clad in its first spring 
leaf, and bright green grass growing on the banks of a clear 
bubbling stream, which I crossed in order to get into the path 
leading to Sebaste. We had gone on some time in a westerly 
direction down this valley, which widens to the north, and at 
the end of which rose a high, steep hill, when I inquired of 
Abou Keslan where was Sebaste. 

“ Ada Sunbaste! Yonder is Sebaste,” said he, pointing to 
that hill. 

Abou Medfa’, who had said but little ever since he had 
parted with his companions, and less and less as we drew 
nearer to Sebaste, kept closer to me than he had done before, 
without however saying one word. 

“ Well,” said I, “we shall arrive in good time.” 

“Too soon, be that when it may, grumbled Abou Medfa’. 

“ Come, come, my good fellows, come on; ” and so saying, I 
led the way up the slope of the hill, by a few scattered trees 
growing near the top of it, and as the sun was setting behind 
purple mountains in the west, and shedding his last golden rays 
over the scattered ruins of the temple of Baal, on the remains 
of Helena’s Church, we alighted at the entrance of Omri’s 
royal city, the famous town of Samaria, the Sebaste of Augustus. 

As few travellers ever come to Samaria, because it lies out 
of the direct road to Jerusalem, which passes through Nabulus 
(Sichem or Sichar), no sooner was it known in the village 
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that we had arrived, than the inhabitants came in numbers to 
look at us. They had, it must be owned, a rather suspicious 
look, and by no means belied their character for an indiscrimi- 
nate use of other people’s property ; judging at least from their 
manner. For one of them, a stalwart, grim-looking fellow asked 
me, somewhat gruffly what I wanted. 

I replied that 1 wished to spend the night in their safe 
keeping, as I did not think it well to pitch my tent in the 
open field. 

To this he answered nothing. But Abou Medfa’ and Abou 
Keslan, both looked at me as if to say, “Much of a safe keeping, 
forsooth ! we wish we could keep ourselves somewhere else.” 

“ And where do you come from?” said another, who had a 
look of the Simon Magus about him. 

“From Nazareth,” was my reply. 

“What brought you here? ” 

“‘ My wish to see your place.” 

** Why do you wish to see it? Does the Sultan send you? 

“No. I come of my own accord.” 

“What have you got there?” said a third, who was eying 
my saddle-bags. 

“ My clothes, and a book or two.” 

* Any money?” 

“ Very little.” 

“ Why do you have little?” 

“ Because I don’t want much.” 

“ Let me—” 

“ Mesah belkhair, good evening !” said opportunely a vener- 
able old man, who came up to me at that moment. “ Marhaba! 
Welcome! ” 

Everybody made way for him, and kept his peace in his 
presence. He was the sheikh, or head man of Sebaste; the 
worshipful Abou-ghab. 

“ You are welcome. Where will you pitch your tent?” 

“Wherever you think best,” said I. And he proceeded to 
mark out a level spot, close to the ruins of Helena’s Church, a 
little below the brow of the hill, where he thought the turf was 
softest. “Friend,” said he, “ pitch here.” 

Then Saleh began at once to undo the tent-bag; and 
having shaken out of the pouch the tent-pins and the mallet, he 
began to drive them into the ground; and assisted by one of 
the sheikh’s attendants, he soon accomplished his task, and in 
a minute or two my tent was ready. 

I then spread my carpet inside the tent, and said to the 
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sheikh: “Tefaddal!” “Do me the honour, I pray you, to 
come into my tent.” 

“ Ala rasi,” with a side nod, meaning “ very well,” was his 
reply ; and he came in, followed by his grandson, an intelligent 
lad of about twelve or fourteen, and some of the principal inha- 
bitants of the place. 

I then bade him sit on the carpet in the centre of the tent ; 
I placed my saddle-bags behind him for a pillow, and desired 
Saleh to fill his pipe and to make some coffee for him and his 
men. 

Meanwhile, the good old man, who seemed evidently much 
pleased at being courteously treated and spoken to in his own 
language, entered into conversation about the politics and insti- 
tutions of the west. He shewed remarkable information on the 
subject, considering the difficulty with which he must have 
acquired it, in a place where there was not one man able to read, 
and nothing to read, if there had been anybody to do it. He 
was familiar with the fact of steamers; he had heard of those 
that ply along the coast of Syria. But he had not heard of rail- 
ways; and the very description of one struck him with asto- 
nishment. 

“ How long, then, would it take to go in the fire-carriage 
from here to Istamboul?”’ asked the sheikh (for Istamboul is 
the centre of the world to those people), “about two days and 
two nights.” 

He dropped his pipe unconsciously from his mouth, struck 
both his hands on his knees, and exclaimed in utter amazement ; 
“Wah! wah! Ma shallah! Ma shallah! wallah!” and looked 
at his attendants, who were listening with their mouths open, 
and with, every now and then, a side nod, that means a great 
deal in Arabic, but is not to be rendered into any other 
language. 

Then the sheikh rose, and with him his attendants, also. 
But before leaving the tent, he seized his fine flowing white 
beard and swore by it, that not only his heart but that his house, 
also, and all he was worth, was at my service. 

“Sir,” said he, “ what do you want for your supper ?” 

“Not much ; some milk, a few eggs, and some bread. Can 
my servants get some in the village ?” 

“Get them! No. I will get them for you.” And calling 
ve grandson, he bade him go and fetch as much as he could 

wring. 

The lad returned shortly with as much provisions as would 
have lasted me and mine for several meals. 
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“ There !” said the sheikh, “this is all for you.” 

“ But, if you please, what does it cost ?” 

“Time enough to pay when you leave to-morrow morning. 
For the present, eat.” 

Saleh was not long in making a couple of excellent omelets, 
while the water was boiling to make tea, the only indispensable 
luxury I carried about with me. 

I asked the sheikh, who insisted on remaining outside the 
tent while I was eating, to share my supper with me. He 
declined tasting of the omelets. But he was greatly puzzled at 
secing me drink a cup of hot tea; and asked what it was. 

I gave him a small cup of it, properly sweetened ; for those 
people are extremely fond of sugar. He thought it delicious, 
and asked for more. I gave him a second cup; and as his men 
seemed anxious to taste this new beverage, all my small coffee 
cups were put into requisition. As they did not suffice for the 
party assembled around my tent, more cups were brought from 
the sheikh’s house; and I found myself giving a tea-party to 
Abou Ghab and his men in the open air at the entrance of 
Samaria ; on the very spot, for aught I know, where Ahab enter- 
tained his officers in his own palace. 

But it was now getting late for an eastern traveller; and as 
a heavy dew was beginning to fall I retired into the tent to rest. 

Then the sheikh and his men rose, and one and all wished 
me a good night, in peace. 

A fair, but natural, ending of the day on which I was to 
have been plundered and otherwise ill-treated by the men of 
Sebaste. 


Cuap. XVII.—From Samaria to Sychar—Jacob’s well—Mount 
Gerizim—Shiloh—Beth-el—Ramah—arrival at Jerusalem. 


I never slept more soundly than at Sebaste, surrounded by 
its dreaded inhabitants. So that it was getting late when I 
awoke this morning. Light fleeting clouds, tinged with the first 
rays of the sun as yet below the horizon, were hovering, like 
birds over their nest—the dawn of day, in the far east—when I 
opened the door of my tent. 

“ Subah bel-khair, good morning!” said Abou Ghab, who 
had been there some time waiting for me, “ good morning !”” 

“ What, you here already!” said I, surprised as well as 
pleased at his early visit. 

“T have been here the greater part of the night,” replied he : 
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*‘ people here are sometimes troublesome ; so I came to see that 
no one disturbed you through the night.” 

“Thank you, dear uncle! Well! I slept sound, as you see; 
for I am only just up.” 

“In good time ;—see, here is your breakfast. I thought you 
might want something ere you left for Nabulus. Here is some 
bread and milk; I am sorry to say I have no more.” 

“ Allah yebarak fik! God bless you for it! I shall want 
nothing in your keeping.” 

A side nod of the head, and the right hand placed over the 
heart, followed by a gentle inclination of his venerable head, 
was his only reply; he just added: “ You are very welcome 
to it |” 

“Saleh took charge of the provisions thus kindly supplied 
by the sheikh; and while he was getting. my breakfast ready, I 
sallied forth with one of the sheikh’s men, to the top of the hill, 
in order to see the sun rise over the surrounding vale. 

Truly Shemer had a goodly heritage; and Omri did well 
when he chose and bought of him this hill for the site of his 
royal residence. For the situation of Samaria was, or rather is 
still, perhaps the finest in the whole of Palestine. 

As I sat on a broken pillar of what was once perhaps a temple 
of Baal, in the days of the wicked Ahab, and looking north, my 
eye first spanned the broad valley of Shair below, and rested on 
the slopes of green hills opposite, on which several villages were 
already beginning to appear in the rising sun. Looking west, 
far down this same valley, where it unites with the deep water- 
vale that descends from Nabulus, between a cleft in the 
hills, which is the outlet of this vale, appeared glimpses of the 
plain of Sharon; and beyond it the wide expanse of the great 
sea. To the south rose the gentle heights of the district of 
Jirat Amar, the highest summit of which is Mount Gerizim. 
And to the east, hill and dale, over which poured the brilliant 
rays of the morning sun. So that, on three sides, the magnifi- 
cent hill of Shemer, rising from the deep water-bed around it, 
might easily be made impregnable in the days of bows and 
arrows—of battering-rams and catapults: and even on the 
eastern side, where it is connected with the mountains around 
by a narrow neck of hills of lesser height, it must have always 
been difficult of access. Benhadad besieged it twice, and twice 
he failed, and fied with his affrighted army from before “the 
gods of the hills”’ of Israel, down these valleys around, on which 
the towering heights of Shemer continue to frown to this day. 
From hence, as from their eyrie, the kings of Israel, at their 
palace window, surveyed the greater part of their kingdom; over 
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which, every day, the sun, worshipped as the Lord Baal, rose and 
set. But on this doomed city fell heavily the burden of the 
prophets Isaiah, Hosea, Amos, and Micah ; and its glory departed 
when the king of Assyria, Salmanezer, took it, and carried away 
captive its inhabitants into the far East. From that time it 
became a reproach, and a by-word, and its inhabitants an object 
of hatred, even in the days of Sanballat the Horonite. Afterwards 
Hyrcanus, as we are told, took and destroyed it utterly. Herod 
the Great, however, allured by its beautiful situation, rebuilt it 
and adorned it with magnificent works; and called it even 
Sebaste, “the august,” in honour of Augustus. Now, its rise 
and its fall, its glory and the shame that followed it, are alike a 
dream, of the past. Nothing of it remains but a small village, 
built of the stones of the former city, that stands on this hill 
only to tell the passer-by that as the Lord said that “ Samaria 
shall be desolate,” His word has come to pass. For of the church 
in which St. Philip preached, no traces remain. Even the ruius 
of the one said to have been built by Helena over the prison of 
St. John the Baptist, are now desecrated by a mosque ; and “ the 
prophet’s ” badge is here blended in unhallowed union with the 
sacred emblem of the cross mutilated by impious hands. Nay, 
the very place of the royal city is now, according to the word of 
the Lord, “ as an heap of the field,’ and “ knoweth it no more.” 

But the hill itself, God’s own work, stands fast in all its 
former beauty. It still commands the whole country round by 
its chosen position. And it only waits for the day when it will 
echo the glad tidings of “peace! peace! to him that is near 
and to him, also, that is far ;”” when “ upon Mount Zion shall be 
deliverance, and there shall be holiness,” and the chosen of the 
Lord “ shall possess the fields of Samaria.” 

I returned to the tent to breakfast. When that was over, 
and while my servants were packing up, I paid a second visit to 
the ruins of the Church of St. John the Baptist. Josephus 
tells us distinctly that he was imprisoned and. beheaded on the 
fortress of Machzrus, beyond Jordan. So that the legend of 
his imprisonment and martyrdom at Samaria may be of a com- 
paratively recent date. The abse of the church is still all but 
perfect ; but the style of architecture is mixed and long pos- 
terior to Helena’s time. It dates, probably, from the time of 
the Crusades ; and in the interior, the walls still shew many 
crosses of the knights of St. John. 

But it was time to be off. The tent and bed were safely 
tied on each side of the baggage horse, with the small canteen 
between them; my servants were ready; and my own horse, 
also, was saddled and eager to start; while Abou Medfa’, who 
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looked as if he had had a good night’s rest, in spite of his alarm 
on the previous day, seemed, also, to wish to be gone. 

The kind and venerable Abou Ghab, surrounded by a 
number of his people, was standing by my horse, ready to hold 
the stirrup for me to mount. 

* Abou Ghab, my dear uncle,” said I to him; “1 am in- 
debted to you for much hospitality ; but you must allow me to 
pay for what my servants and myself have had. How much 
is it?” 

“Tstaghfar Allah! God forbid! at no price. You pay ! 
never. No, friend; I gave you all, as man to man.” 

“T know that ; but still I owe your men something for my 
provisions.” 

“ Nothing! and nothing will I take, at all events.” 

“You will not, perhaps; and I will not offer it you: but let 
me make them a present.” And so saying, I slipped some 
money into the hand of the man nearest to Abou Ghab; and 
gave his grandson, also, a small present. 

The sheikh nodded thanks and bowed. He then seized the 
bridle and held the stirrup while I got on horseback ; and with 
a graceful wave of the hand wished me a prosperous journey— 
“ma salame, in peace.” 

I wished him and his men good bye; and then left for 
Nabulus, well pleased with my visit to Sebaste. 

We descended the hill, leaving the church on our right, by 
a steep path, into the valley to the south of the hill of Shemer, 
which was at this time covered with fields of corn and clumps 
of fine trees in the vigorous leaf of spring. We crossed this 
small valley, which lower down opens into the wider vale of 
Nabulus, and we began to ascend the heights opposite the hill of 
Sebaste, having on our left the small village of En-Nakirah. 
As we rose higher the prospect became more extensive; and 
from this point, especially, the fine hill of Shemer appeared in 
a most commanding position. There never could be a finer or 
safer situation for a royal city. The kings of Israel knew it ; 
and Isaiah says truly for that reason, that “the head of Ephraim 
is Samaria!” For it stands alone, apart, and above all the rest. 

Crossing this lower hill, we descended into the valley of 
Sichem of Nabulus, which runs in a southerly direction, and 
increases in width and depth as it comes nearer to Sebaste. 
The heavy clouds that floated in the blue sky above, cast their 
fleeting and fantastic shadows on the country around; thus 
giving variety to the landscape, which became more and morc 
circumscribed as we drew nearer to Nabulus. This soon ap- 
peared in sight. As we turned round the hill, at the foot of 
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Mount Ebal, the white dwellings of Sichem, or Sychar (now 
called Nabulus), shone in the sun, and contrasted well with the 
dark foliage of the gardens of orange and lemon, pomegranate, 
almond, and olive trees, in which it lies embosomed. It stands at 
the highest point of the valley, between Mount Ebal and Mount 
Gerizim, that rises high above the town. We soon reached the 
lowermost of these gardens, through which bubbled abundant 
springs of the clearest water ; and crossing over to the opposite 
side of the vale, we reached, by a gentle ascent, the entrance 
to the town. 

No sooner had we halted, than I inquired for some one to 
shew me the way to the synagogue of the Samaritans ; of that 
small community which has preserved its identity through so 
many centuries of unparalleled vicissitudes. I soon found a 
Jew who offered his services, and who, through narrow streets, 
dark passages, and up a steep flight of steps, brought me to the 
house occupied by these interesting people; and ushered me 
into the presence of their chief rabbi, Salame Ibn Tobia. He 
was sitting in the open apartment, which is generally called the 
“divan,” surrounded by a few men of his tribe, to whom he 
was expounding the law. 

He rose to welcome me, bade me sit beside him, and asked 
me my errand. I told him, in a few words, that I was travel- 
ling through the Holy Land, and that I had come to Nabulus 
chiefly for the sake of seeing him and his people. He became 
apparently very communicative, and said that the number of 
Samaritans in the place was not above 130: out of that number 
60 or 70 were men; the rest women and children. We then 
talked together of the vicissitudes of this small family of man- 
kind, which has preserved its individuality through so many 
troubles. And he seemed evidently pleased as well as surprised 
when we discussed the relative position of Mount Ebal and 
Mount Gerizim, to hear me mention to him the controversy 
which exists on this point between the Jews and the Samari- 
tans ; chiefly out of the Samaritan Pentateuch. This brought 
us naturally to speak of this famed Book of the Law, said to be 
the very oldest in the world (they say 3,487 years old!), and 
written in the Samaritan, that is to say, old Hebrew character, 
in use before the captivity. I was of course very anxious to 
see it; and begged to be allowed to do so. He made it a 
matter of very great favour: but at last proceeded to unlock 
the cupboard in which it was kept, and he brought out a vellum 
MS. on two rollers, mounted in silver—which I was not allowed 
either to touch or read—and which he almost immediately 
after put back in its place. I asked if that were the celebrated 
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MS.; he said it was. But I found, afterwards, that it was no 
such a thing; but only a much more modern and less valuable 
copy, or rather the targum, of the original MS., written in the 
Samaritan dialect. I then requested him to teach me the 
Samaritan letters; but he declined, saying, they never taught 
them to strangers. I happened, however, to know them, and 
wrote a sentence in Samaritan. This induced him at once to 
alter his tone of diffidence towards me, and led him to speak 
less reservedly. After awhile I left him, and went back through 
the same narrow lanes to join my servants outside the town. 

Nabulus (the Arabic way of pronouncing Neapolis) is the 
ancient Shechem, celebrated in the Old Testament, and in the 
New under the name of Sychar. Hither came Abraham; and 
after him Jacob, when returning with all his wealth from Padan 
Aram, he came to Shalim (now Salim), a city of Shechem, 
and pitched his tent to the east of Shechem, and purchased a 
“ parcel of ground ” of Hemor, the father of Shechem. Jacob 
retained possession of it: for even, when living in the south, he 
sent his sons to feed his flocks in this pasture land. It was 
somewhere in this neighbourhood that Joseph was sold by 
his brothers. On their return from Egypt, the children of 
Israel were commanded to build an altar on Mount Ebal, and 
to set six tribes on Mount Gerizim to bless, and six tribes on 
Mount Ebal to curse, the people. Shechem, which belonged 
to the tribe of Ephraim, was set apart as a city of refuge. It 
was here that Joshua gathered the people to take leave of them ; 
and we also hear of Shechem in connexion with the history of 
Abimelech, of Rehoboam, and of Jeroboam. 

After the captivity, Shechem became known as the chief 
abode of the people called Samaritans. They were foreigners 
from the far East, brought hither by the king of Assyria, to 
take the place of the Ephraimites, whom he had carried away 
captive. They brought with them their language and their 
worship; and, for causes too well known to require further 
mention, they became an object of the greatest aversion to the 
Jews. “Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil,” was the full 
burst of a Jew’s rage, in terms equivalent, against our Saviour. 
It was, possibly, as an expression of this hatred that the Jews 
called Sichem “ Sychar,” from two words in Hebrew; one of 
which means “a liar,” and the other “a drunkard ;” epithets 
applied by them to the Samaritans, with whom they would hold 
no intercourse. Their language, also, was different. Not only 
is it a distinct dialect, like the Galilean, but it had, in addition, 
a large admixture of words of its own, probably of Median 
origin; which might prove of some assistance in deciphering 
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Assyrian inscriptions. So that, whether on account of their 
foreign extraction, their peculiar idiom, or their impure wor- 
ship on Mount Gerizim, in opposition to the temple at Jeru- 
salem, true it is that in the days of our Saviour, “ the Jews had 
no dealings with the Samritans.” 

I joined Abou Medfa’ and my servants outside the town ; 
and we proceeded at once through gardens of orange trees and 
pomegranates in bloom, to Jacob’s well, on the road to Jeru- 
salem. It is distant from the town about a mile, on a small 
eminence, at the foot of Mount Gerizim, and overlooks the 
parcel of ground which “Jacob bought and gave to his son 
Joseph.” The well, which is still “ deep,” is now dry and filled 
with stones ; the work, I heard, of Bedouin Arabs. But although 
I could not drink of its water, the spot was of such great 
interest on account of its associations, that I spent some time 
at it. As I “sat thus on the well”—on the course of stones 
now lying in disorder around the mouth of it—and, looking 
east, I had before me Mount Ebal, and at its foot the narrow 
plain or parcel of ground once belonging to Jacob, with 
the tomb (said to be) of Joseph on one side of it, near the 
mountain. On my left, at no great distance between Mount 
Ebal and Mount Gerizim, some of the fresh green gardens of 
Sychar appeared; the rest of the town being hidden behind 
the projecting slope of Mount Gerizim, which arose immediately 
behind and above me. 

“It was the sixth hour,” that is, twelve o’clock, when I 
came to the well; and I could picture to myself the scene that 
took place there when He who shared our troubles and bore 
our sorrows, in our own nature, came to it. When “ wearied 
with His journey” He met here the woman of Samaria, who 
was come to draw water, and said to her, “Give me to drink ” 
(“for His disciples were gone away,”—i.e., had gone before 
Him—unto the city to buy meat). Truly did the woman 
say, “ Our fathers worshipped on /¢his mountain,” meaning 
Gerizim, at the foot of which she was then standing; for that 
mountain would have applied to Mount Ebal opposite. And 
with equal truth did our Saviour reply, “ Ye worship ye know 
not what ;” for the worship on Mount Gerizim, ever since the 
days of Sanballat, was a mixture of heathen and Mosaic rites, 
unmeaning to the Samaritans, and odious to the Jews. But 
“God is a Spirit,” said our blessed Saviour, “and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.’ That 
is the lesson of a whole life, which the Spirit of God alone can 
teach. 


, 
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‘Fain would our lawless hearts escape, 
And with the heathen be, 
To worship every monstrous shape 
In fancied darkness free.” 
* * + * 


** Lord, wave again thy chastening rod, 
Till every idol throne 
Crumble to dust, and Thou, O God, 
Reign in our hearts alone. 


“Thou knowest our service sad and hard, 
Thou knowest us fond and frail, 
Win us to be beloved and spared, 


When all the world shall fail.” 


We left Jacob’s well in the early part of the afternoon, and 
took the road of Jerusalem, due south down the plain, which 
gradually narrows itself into a valley called el-Mukhna, with 
high indented hills and villages on either side. The scenery 
here is very picturesque, though rather wild, especially towards 
the end of this valley, near the village of Labban (Lebonah), 
where the mountains are more precipitous and bare. 

I was anxious to depart from the beaten track, in order to 
visit Seilin, the ancient Shiloh, which lies a few miles to the 
east of the road to Jerusalem. Abou Keslan, thought he knew 
the way; but, when he came to try, his memory suddenly failed 
him; probably at Abou Medfa’s suggestion, for neither of 
those men had much taste for antiquities or for the picturesque. 
But I was not to be foiled on such terms. I therefore hailed 2 
man at work in the field, who said he knew the way to Seiliin, 
and all about it; and who offered to lead me thither for a small 
sum of money. This man turned up most opportunely, for we 
had wandered out of the way, and we were beating about a 
very wild part of the country. 

On our way, up narrow glens and along the sunny slopes 
of highland pastures, we came past the village of Kubelan 
to a retired spring by the road side, surrounded by luxuriant 
verdure. My attention was drawn not so much to the spring, 
as to a magnificent holm-oak (Q. ilex) growing by the side of 
what appeared to have been a small dwelling in olden times, 
built of enormous stones, in a very primitive style. The oak, 
which had woven his roots between those stones, spread its 
aged boughs over the building to cover it, and to remind me 
at once of the frequent allusions made in Holy Scripture to 
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“ dwellings under an oak,” and to the vigour of that tree that 
is green and lasts almost “ for ever.” 

A little beyond, and turning round a low retired hill, we 
suddenly came to an opening between the hills, which here are 
steep, and excavated with very ancient sepulchres. This level 
space, now ploughed and covered with crops, struck me as being 
well adapted to public gatherings of tribes or clans for discus- 
sion or for public games. The tombs, too, cut in the rock, 
reminded me of others of the same kind I had seen elsewhere 
excavated around spots frequented by public assemblies. My 
attention was in particular drawn to a large stone, standing by 
itself on a ledge of the rock, and commanding a view of the 
space over which it seemed to preside. There were two seats 
hollowed out in that stone, which may have been the rude 
chair or throne of those who “judged Israel in Shiloh,” 
even before that time, when the Canaanite dwelt in the land. 
The spot is very retired ; and as my servants were at some dis- 
tance from me, there was no human being in sight, when I sat 
on this ledge of rocks to watch the last rays of the setting sun 
streaming over the hill on my right, down into the meadows 
below, and on the time-worn sepulchres around. 

Without any great effort of imagination, the scene whispered 
of the past,—of the days when “all Israel assembled in Shiloh,” 
and a “ feast of the Lord was held there yearly,” to which the 
daughters of Israel came to dance. It was the time when “ the 
house of God was in Shiloh,” and methought whether the 
ruined building on my right, on the hill, by the side of a 
venerable holm- oak, could tell of Eli, of Elkanah, of Hannah, 
and of Samuel, or even of the days of Jeroboam? But the 
word of the Lord spoken “ against the house of Eli in Shiloh,” 
has long since come to pass; for the Lord said, even in the 
days of Jeremiah, to the men of Judah, “ Go ye now unto my 
place which was in Shiloh, where I set my name at the first, 
and see what I did to it for the wickedness of my people 
Israel.” 

I would gladly have tarried here a longer time, to read and 
learn the lesson of the truth of God’s Word, which every feature 
of this land teaches, but the sun was fast sinking in the west, 
and we had about an hour’s journey before us ere we could halt 
for the night. I went up the hill therefore, in order to sketch 
the remains of the building alluded to, but especially to make a 
study of the magnificent oak by the side of it. The ruins of 
the house, whatever that was, are evidently of great antiquity. 
But is not the tree older still? Judging from the slow growth 
of this kind of oak, and from the small size which the 
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oldest among us, or even in Italy, attain to, the enormous girth 
of the trunk, the large crooked boughs of that tree, laden with 
amass of dense foliage, made it look like as if it were bowed 
down with age under the weight of bygone centuries. Its 
gnarled roots too, grasping the earth that seemed to have worn 
away in time around them, looked as if destined to bear for 
ages to come, the stately son of the hill that owned them. 

Trees of this kind, which are literally “ ever-green,” become 
naturally, as it were, landmarks and rallying points in a country 
like this, in which, after the spring, every green thing is dried up 
for the rest of the year. It was under one of these holm-oaks 
that Joshua set up a stone in Shechem, with the law of the Lord ; 
where Jacob had perhaps “hid the gods of Laban,” and 
“buried Rebecca’s nurse,’ some centuries before. It was 
under an oak, also, that the angel of the Lord met Gideon, 
and that Abimelec was made king. And the prophet ex- 
pressly mentions “the altars upon every hill and under every 
thick oak,” which were to be destroyed; while Job, wishing tu 
tell of the firm hold of the wicked upon earth says of him, 
that “ his roots are wrapped about the heap, and seeth the place 
of stones.” 

I was admiring this fine old tree, upon which the last rays 
of the setting sun were softly gleaming, and I was “taking its 
likeness” in a pencil sketch, when my thoughts were suddenly 
interrupted, and not in the most agreeable manner possible. 
While sketching standing, I had not noticed two men coming 
across country behind me. They were both armed with mus- 
kets, and came straight up to me. I wished them “ Good 
evening,” but they were not inclined to be civil; for without 
answering me a word, one of them collared me, and the other 
stood by ready to assist his fellow, if I offered resistance. My 
servants, who had followed the path, were at least half a mile 
from me, so that I found myself fairly at the mercy of these 
men. I went on drawing, but they were not to be put off; for 
the one who held me shook me roughly, saying, “Felous! 
Ati-li felous! Money, give me some money !” 

“ Money!” said I, “what for?” and I tried to go on with 
my sketch. 

“ Felous! felous!” and another rough handling from the 
one who held me captive, while the other seized my right hand, 
so that I held pencil and book in the left. 

Resistance was of course out of the question. I had no 
weapon of any kind. Besides, two sturdy wild-looking fellows 
who knew of no law but rapine and plunder, would soon 
have stripped, robbed, and otherwise ill-treated me, if I had 
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attempted even to call to my servants, who were following their 
way unconcerned ; so that I put the best (and wisest) face upon 
it, and while thus pinioned I made good use of the little Arabic 
I knew. 

“ You want money,” said I, “ but what for? What right 
have you to ask for any?” A moral lecture at this juncture, 
however, was not much to the point, and they were not going 
to listen to it; so I added, before they had time to reply, “I 
will give you some money ; but let me first take it out of my 
pocket.” 

“ Do that!” said they; and they let go my hands. 

“ What do you want it for?” 

“'To buy some powder.” 

“ Powder! not to shoot me, I hope.” 

“No!” said one, “if you give us some money.” 

“Give me plenty,” said the other. 

“ And me, too,” added his fellow, while his eyes glistened 
at the sight of my purse, in which I took good care never to 
keep more than a few piastres. 

* Well, now, how much ?” 

“ Five piastres each” (about a shilling). 

I thought the demand very moderate, and, taking all things 
into account, far less than I had expected. I did not think I 
should get off so cheap; I therefore readily gave each man 
five piastres, and one more “ because they were my friends.” 

They took the money with thanks, and wished me well. 

I was not altogether sorry to see them disappear, and with- 
out loss of time I joined my servants, who were a long way 
before me. 

Without some knowledge of Arabic I must have got into 
trouble ; and my readers will see that, with a little imagination, 
this episode, which I have faithfully described, might be made 
much of in a book of travels. Some traveller’s stories, especially 
from the Holy Land, may have no better foundation than this. 

We reached Sinjil, the village at which we were to spend 
the night, just as the sun was pouring forth his last gleam of 
light over the landscape, from the hills to the west, above 
Jiljilié (or Gilgal). This Sinjil is a wild-looking place, and 
but for the adventure above given, I should have regretted we 
did not pitch our tents under the fine holm-oak at Shiloh. 

Our only resting-place was the khan of the village, a dirty, 
close, uninviting dwelling, even to a traveller living on bread 
and figs, and sleeping in the open air. Besides the look of the 
inhabitants was anything but favourable to their character. 
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There was however, no choice but either to spend the night 
inside the house, or to pitch the tent within the court, for safety 
sake. I adopted the latter expedient; and while my servants 
were getting it ready, I studied the features of the landscape 
before me, all but buried in the cool, grey shadows of the 
evening. 

To the westward, and extending far north, arose the varied 
outline of the mountains of Ephraim and Samaria. Before us 
lay the plain and meadows through which we had but just 
come from Shiloh; and beyond, to the eastward, appeared the 
high hills of Surtubeh, and on the distant horizon the mountains 
of Gilead. 

There was but little in the place, Sinjil, to make me wish to 
remain in it; so that as soon as my supper could be got ready, 
I retired to rest, intending to start early the following day for 
Jerusalem. 

April 27th.—The inmates of the khan kept up their con- 
versation to such a very late hour, and besides, made so much 
noise all night, that I welcomed the hour of departure at dawn. 
Whether from fatigue, or from the damp of the night, I know 
not, but I awoke, feeling altogether far from well. My horse 
too, I found, to my great regret, had been galled by the saddle, 
and was incapable to carry me further; so that I was obliged to 
borrow one of the mules to ride, while my sickly-looking steed 
was allowed to go free from burden of any kind. 

I would not delay my servants by preparing our breakfast ; I 
therefore urged them to get ready to be gone, both on account 
of the place, and of its inhospitable people ; and also on account 
of the weather, which was overcast, and threatened rain. 

We left Sinjil, therefore, tolerably early ; but before we had 
proceeded far it began to rain. The rain, however, did not last 
long: but as the sun rose higher behind the thick mantle of 
dark, overhanging clouds which were hovering over the whole 
landscape, leaving the horizon clear—a very singular effect—the 
rain stopped, but only to let the wind arise. Meanwhile, Abou 
Keslan talked fast of “’Ain el-haramiyeh,—the fountain of the 
robbers,” to which we presently came. He was loud in telling 
stories of robberies that usually take place there, to the unfeigned 
disgust of Abou Medfa’, who kept closer to me; until down in a 
hollow we actually alighted at this dreaded spring, to water our 
horses. It must be confessed the spot was suggestive of its 
name ; but of actual robbers, we saw none. 

We continued through some very picturesque scenery, of 
fig-yards, and rocky slopes, until we reached a high, barren 
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tract of country, above Beitin (or Beth-el), from whence a view 
opened, at once striking and full of interest. 

Immediately on the left rose the heights of el-Taiyibeh 
(probably Ophrah), and lower down the spot where ’Ai must have 
stood in the days of Abraham and Joshua. For at about half- 
a-mile on the road before us, lay scattered the ruins of Beitin, 
the Beth-el so often mentioned in Holy Scripture, from the 
days of Jacob to those of the idolatrous worship of Jeroboam. 
Further south, rose the Mount of Olives, and beyond the Hills 
of Juta to the south of Jerusalem and Bethlehem; while the 
western horizon was bounded by the hills that indent the 
neighbourhood of Gibeon and of Bethoron, and by the moun- 
tains of Ephraim further north. Jerusalem itself was not 
visible. But the place was seen on which it stands, behind the 
heights which then screened it from my view. I thanked God, 
and went on my way. 

A little further on we passed a covered cistern by the way- 
side, at which we stopped to water our horses, or to drink our- 
selves. The interior of the walls of this cistern, were lined 
with the beautiful fern, maiden-hair (4. cap. Veneris, &c.), 
growing in great luxuriance. I never before saw fronds so 
green, so well developed, and so delicately edged with their 
elegant fringe, nor the roots so black and shining ; and I gathered 
some specimens that would have gladdened the heart of many 
a botanist, as they did mine then; but I regret to say they were 
lost during the journey. 

From Beth-el, we descended gradually to Beer (Beeroth), 
where we tarried awhile by the copious springs which have 
given this place its name. Beeroth, and Berothai or Beyrat, 
are akin in etymology; for they both derive their title from the 
abundance of water they enjoy, a treasure above silver and gold 
in the land of the east. 

From Beeroth we continued our route over dry hills and 
down barren dales, till we came to Er-Ram, or Ramah, where 
Samuel dwelt. At this point the horizon was very limited, for 
the road followed the bottom of a deep ravine to the foot of a 
hill that lay before us, at no great distance. We wended our 
way to it; and by the rugged and stony road, to the top of it, 
from thence I beheld the first view of the “City of the great 
King,” “ the joy of the whole earth,” holy Jerusalem. 

I shall never forget that hour; when one of the fondest 
dreams of my life was at last realized, and I actually looked 
upon the long wished-for goal of many of my earthly hopes. 
I feared it might be a dream. But no; I really did behold 
Jerusalem before me, with the Mount of Olives, and the hills of 
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Bethlehem. Like pilgrims of old I knelt down to pray. I 
then rose from my knees, and after having noted down my first 
impressions of this scene in a pencil sketch, I hastened down 
the hill to join my servants. We soon came to the wood of 
olive-trees that grow before the walls of Jerusalem on this side ; 
and passing by the Tombs of the Kings, we entered at last the 
city at Babel-’Amid, or the gate of Damascus. 
M. 
(To be continued). 








THE ANCIENT EXPECTATION OF A REDEEMER. 


Tuat remarkable people which is now scattered over the 
habitable globe, and which still preserves its own exclusive 
nationality, although it has no home, once dwelt in the country 
that borders the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, and that 
has supplied both an alphabet and a creed to nearly the whole of 
civilized humanity. From that country they were expelled 
nearly eighteen centuries ago; and the last years of their occu- 
pation of it were made memorable by the stirring events which 
form the groundwork of the Christian’s belief. The people is 
called the holy nation by their own writers. They are known to 
the world as Jews, or Hebrews, or Israelites. The country was 
the Holy Land, and has been variously denominated Canaan 
and Palestine. 

Palestine had been the home of the Hebrews for 1500 years, 
during which period their customs and their religion differed in 
a striking manner from those of all other people. They owed 
this peculiarity to their having been set apart and consecrated 
by Jehovah for the reception of his successive revelations ; and 
that they might preserve the hope of his interfering with au- 
thority to deliver mankind from their manifold evils, and restore 
them to that condition which the traditions of all races repre- 
sented as the original condition of the human family. 

Israel therefore strongly and distinctly expected a Redeemer, 
whom other people were indeed also hoping for; though they 
had never learned to give their hopes a definite shape. A very 
great and wonderful privilege was thus conferred upon Israel ; 
and it was indicated by their being under a covenant with God, 
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who agreed to retain them as landowners of Canaan just so 
long as they should openly and nationally render homage to him 
for the fief. 

The agreement itself, together with the laws and ordinances 
appertaining to it, have been guarded with scrupulous care in a 
volume which was entrusted to their charge by their great law- 
giver Moses. The Jews call this volume the Law, and we know 
it as the Pentateuch. In addition to this they possessed another 
volume, recording the history of the nation, and containing the 
songs and visions of the prophets. The prophets were an order 
of men whose special function it was, not merely to be the reli- 
gious teachers of their countrymen, but more peculiarly to be 
the organs of commmnication between Jehovah and Israel, and 
to keep alive, by means of the messages which God sent through 
them, the growing hope in the coming Deliverer. 

What, then, was this hope? and in what way did the stream 
of prophets hand on and foster the expectation of the Redeemer ? 
It seems quite clear, and beyond all controversy, that we cannot 
understand Christianity—cannot indeed have a distinct concep- 
tion of its meaning—unless we first properly appreciate that 
wish for something good, that hope for a ruler and a judge, 
which characterizes the Old Testament, and which was mani- 
festly answered by the facts which the Christian preachers pro- 
claimed. 

The sacred book opens with an account of human apostasy 
and degradation. Man abandoned the guidance of his Maker, 
and snapped the connexion between himself and the Holy Spirit 
of God. The Lord no longer conversed and associated with 
man, and man’s heart was left void of divine influences. But 
no sooner was the mischief completed, than a promise of restora- 
tion was immediately given: the offspring of the first human 
sinners was to bruise the serpent’s head, and break the power of 
evil. 

This promise upheld all good and true men during their 
contest with Satan. They were, moreover, made to feel that 
the various miseries, to which flesh seemed to be heir, were only 

_due to the separation between God and man ; and they longed 
naturally for the return of him who alone could judge among 
the nations ; that is, who alone could make right superior to 
wrong. And this craving for visible Deity not only made men 
look forward to Jehovah’s presence, but it acted in the other 
direction, by producing grotesque imitations of visible Deity. 
The hideous idolatry of nearly all mankind, though the very 
offspring of sin, became itself the surest proof of the need of a 
true presence of God, and of the teaching of a safer guide than 
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human fancies and theories. The rankling vices, the unnatural 
crimes, the misery and the ruin of the Pagans, could be easily 
proved to be the inevitable consequence of their debased and 
sensual religions ; which, however, had arisen from the uncon- 
querable desire to have God nearer to earth than the God who 
dwelt in heaven could be conceived to be. 

During this season of darkness, however, man was not left 
to the glimmering lamp of his own reason. Although God had 
removed the glory of his Majesty from the earth, because man, 
while still in rebellion against him, could not support—could 
not, perhaps, recognize—the full brightness of Jehovah’s pre- 
sence, yet a lesser manifestation and a shrouded glory were 
vouchsafed, from time to time, to a class of men who were 
called seers, from their privilege of witnessing some visible ap- 
pearance of Jehovah. 

Throughout the whole of the Bible, it will be found, that 
every inspired messenger from God to man based his authority 
upon the fact of his having received, either directly, or at second 
hand, the message from the mouth of the Lord himself. There 
was no kind of doubt as to the difference between such an 
inspired prophet and a mere dreamer, who might have been 
mistaking some fancy of his own mind for a divine afflatus. The 
prophet knew, and the people to whom he came knew, that the 
Lord had spoken, and that they heard through the prophet what, 
if man had retained his innocence, might have been spoken to 
all the human family. It is marvellous how this patent fact has 
been lost sight of, and how, in consequence, so much confusion 
is caused by thinking of what inspiration really means. 

Moses, for instance, did not, as far as we know, call upon his 
countrymen to follow him, until Jehovah had sent him upon his 
mission ; and he hesitated to go until he could satisfy them that 
the Lord had indeed appeared unto him. Balaam, the wicked 
but genuine prophet, demanded attention to his words, because 
he had seen the vision of the Almighty falling down but having 
his eyes open.* Samuel was acknowledged as a prophet only 
when the Lord appeared in Shiloh. And nearly all the books of 
the prophets commence with an account of the vision that had 
been seen. While Ezekiel (xiii. 3) describes the false prophets, 
or those who only pretended to have the gift of prophecy, as 
those that followed their own spirits, and had seen nothing. 

It seems certain, therefore, that the distinguishing privilege 





@ The words, “ into a trance,” are the addition of our translators to Numb. xxiv. 
4 and 16. It is the same expression as occurs at Josh. v. 14, where the Hebrew 
general receiyed a visit from Jehovah, and was commissioned by him. 
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of those who received divine revelations, consisted in their pos- 
sessing among them seers, who were rendered capable of con- 
versing with Jehovah; while the rest of mankind remained in 
their banishment from Jehovah’s visible presence, and could only 
know Jehovah’s will through those who heard it from his own 
mouth. In the sixth chapter of Isaiah there is an account of 
the seer being invested with his prophetic office by the Lord ; 
and we cannot doubt that a similar transaction occurred when- 
ever a man was duly consecrated and admitted as an inspired 
prophet. 

Nor can it be doubted that the Lord appeared on these 
occasions in a human form. The assertion, in the beginning of 
Genesis, that man was created in the image of God, may, for 
any reason that appears to the contrary, be understood quite 
literally, and may have been intended to convey what is cer- 
tainly its most obvious meaning. And assuredly in every 
recorded appearance of the Lord to the seer, there seems 
clearly implied that it was a human form that was visible ; 
whether as the wayfarer who came to Abraham, or the armed 
warrior that encountered Joshua, or the grand and resplendent 
Being that conversed with Moses on the mount, or with Isaiah 
in the temple. One cannot therefore in any way comprehend 
the difficulty and confusion that is caused by many writers among 
ourselves, who do not see any essential distinction between the 
commission thus given to the ancient Hebrew prophet and that 
assumed by any other teacher. 

In truth, these Theophanies were occasional and (if we may 
so say) obscure occurrences of what would have taken place con- 
stantly, and much more gloriously, if Adam had kept his first 
estate. They were, generally, such phenomena as St. Paul 
speaks of when he writes that now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then—when Adam’s original estate should be re- 
stored—face to face. They were darkened views of Jehovah, 
because the full splendour could not be received by impure man. 
Thus even Moses, who was admitted to a nearer view of Je- 
hovah’s glory than were the greater number of the seers ;—al- 
though to him a portion of the veil which shrouded that glory 
was rolled back, and an apocalypsis or revelation of the Lord 
was presented before him ;—yet even he was denied a sight of the 
unveiled glory, which no man might see and live: the face of 
the Lord, as St. Paul says also, could not be seen. 

This fact, that not even a seer could safely look upon a 
glorious appearance of Jehovah, accounts for the very common 
impression that seems to have prevailed, that he who did obtain 
such a sight should speedily die. Thus Jacob, when he discovered 
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that the mysterious Being with whom he had wrestled at the 
brook Jabbok, was no other than Jehovah, called the name of 
the place Peniel, or, God’s face ; “for,’”’ said he, “I have seen 
God face to face, and my life is preserved.” Manoah, also, said 
to his wife, having recognized the quality of their visitor, “ We 
shall surely die, because we have seen the Lord.” And, most 
remarkably, in the vision to Isaiah, in the temple—which we take 
to have been a species of type of other visions,—the seer saw the 
Lord upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his train filled the 
temple ; and the attendant seraphim saluted him, as the thrice 
holy Lord of Hosts, of whose glory the entire earth was full. 
The prophet, on beholding these objects, cried out, “ Woe is me! 
for I am undone, because “I am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips, for mine eyes have 
seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” Isaiah believed himself in 
imminent danger because he, still impure, had seen what only 
the pure in heart could properly witness : and his belief was cor- 
roborated by the symbolical action of the seraph, who touched 
his lips with a live coal, conveying to him the assurance that his 
uncleanness would not prevent his receiving immediate commu- 
nications from Jehovah. 

And again, when the Law was given on Sinai, we are certi- 
fied yet further that man, in his actual condition, is unable to 
see God as He is; for Jehovah conversed not with the people, 
who could not endure even that diminished light which shone 
upon the Lawgiver; but with the Lawgiver himself, who was 
prepared for the vision. And when Moses descended from the 
mount, he had acquired so much of the dazzling splendour even 
of that mitigated glory, that, reflected as it was, the people 
could not look upon it, or support the blaze until it was shrouded 
by a veil; and to this circumstance St. Paul made allusion (in 
2 Cor. ii.) when he said of the Jews, that, by rejecting Christ, 
and so rejecting him who was to be the uncovered glory of God, 
they were retaming themselves in the inability to see God, and 
could only hold intercourse with him, through the intervention 
of Moses with a veil. Lastly, let it be noticed, that both Isaiah 
(Ix. 1, 2, 19) and St. John (Rev. xxii. 5) assure us, that, in the 
end, the uncovered light of God’s presence will be constantly 
visible: and the conclusion to which the whole Bible seems to 
point is, that God’s servants shall “see his face” (Rev. xxii. 4). 

Now, let these facts be put together, and it seems that the 
whole Bible becomes most wonderfully congruous and connected. 
It had once been the property of man to hold immediate inter- 
course with visible Deity, with that form of God after which our 
first parent was created ; with, in fact, Divinity making himself 
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concrete as a Being of resplendent appearance, and of similar 
configuration to that of his noblest creatures. Sin destroyed our 
capability of continuing this intercourse. But after a certain lapse 
of time, this capability was to be restored. Meanwhile, man was 
to be prepared for this restoration; and, under limited con- 
ditions, God shewed himself to the seers, not with the full glory, 
but in more or less of veiled light, for the purpose of preserving 
among at least some few, the hope and expectation of his coming, 
as he used to come to Adam. ‘The reason why the revelation of 
the Lord was not brighter, why the apocalypsis, or unveiling, 
was not more complete, why even Moses was denied a face-inter- 
view with Jehovah, was simply and solely on account of the 
yet unamended sin, which prevented the recovery of the lost 
privilege. The general burden of the Old Testament is, that 
man remained unclean, and, in the strong language of some of 
the prophets, filthy. The general prediction was, that this filthi- 
ness should be purged, and that Jehovah should occupy the same 
position with regard to man as formerly he had done. 

We assert, that Jesus Christ, born of the Virgin Mary, was 
the only one who can answer to these predictions. The New 
Testament—that wondrous and priceless codicil to the older 
book—gives us the account of the claim which this Jesus made, 
and, most prominently, and as most productive of fruitful conse- 
quences, the rejection of him by his own peculiar people. Is it 
not evident, that the main cause of this rejection was the almost 
universal oblivion of both parts of the ancient prediction? The 
Jews of Palestine, 1800 years ago, were certainly not wrong in 
expecting a glorious Christ ; for man’s restoration could not be 
complete until again he conversed with Jehovah, as Adam had 
done. The prophet of Nazareth, walking through the length of 
Canaan, in as humble a form as at least the seers of old wit- 
nessed, could not be that presence of the Lord from which the 
first man had been banished. How could the carpenter’s son be 
that manifestation of the Creator that was to be brighter than 
even the vision seen by Moses, or Isaiah? After waiting for so 
many dreary ages for the Desire of all nations, it did seem 
astonishing, and it naturally caused offence, to be told that they 
must confine their hopes to a humble prophet, who sometimes 
worked a miracle. But their error was most patent. They seem 
entirely to have forgotten that, as man originally lost his privi- 
lege of living in the presence of Jehovah, because he had cast 
away his holiness of heart, so until that sin should have ceased, 
man was in no condition to behold God’s glorious majesty. 
The vision of God was the especial privilege of the pure in heart 
(Matt. v.8). The conduct of Christ’s countrymen is completely 
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accounted for, if we understand this forgetfulness of theirs; and 
the public announcement by the first Gospel preachers, ‘‘ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” was the declaration of 
the very truth which had been forgotten. 

No doubt the Jews would have received Christ, had he 
come as formerly he had shewn himself to the seers,—that is 
to say, if he had publicly exhibited even such a portion of his 
glory as he did to the three disciples at the Transfiguration. But, 
indeed, such displays as these were not possible, except to those 
prepared for them, as Isaiah was. The manifestation of Christ 
to the world must, of very necessity, be in such wise as the whole 
world was able to receive; and the announcement was at once 
made, that those only would be admitted eventually to see God 
in his great glory, who should become pure in heart. 

It must be, however, evident to the inquirer, even though 
we were not positively assured in the narrative, that this funda- 
mental error was held, in different degrees of force, by the 
different classes of people mentioned in the Gospels. Those 
Jews who had most mistaken the import of their own law, would 
naturally be found most decidedly in opposition to the teaching 
of Jesus; for they were dreaming of a Redeemer whose work 
was principally to consist in ministering to their political con- 
ceits. Some of these refused to regard their native constitu- 
tion as the machinery for perpetuating and preserving the 
ancient hope of redemption, and insisted that the Mosaic law 
was itself the accomplishment of God’s purposes, and that the 
Messiah would only have to provide enlarged means for observing 
it. The most extravagant formed a sect, who were called Phari- 
sees, and who necessarily became the bitterest adversaries of 
Christ. Their principles, which assumed the sufficiency of the 
outward rites of the law, contradicted the great assertion of 
Revelation, that man does nothing until his spiritual being 
becomes entirely subject to the Spirit of God. They, therefore, 
were obnoxious to the largest share of the rebukes of him who 
came to call mankind to an acknowledgment of that assertion. 

But, on the other hand, the sect of the Sadducees, free 
indeed from all excessive veneration for the Jewish law, had 
departed into the opposite extreme of almost disregarding it, and 
therefore of neglecting the truths towards which it pointed. 
They did not so much misapprehend Judaism, as slight it. They 
were rich, worldly, semi-infidel men, strongly imbued with the 
Epicurean philosophy of the Greeks. It need not surprise those 
who are acquainted with the low state into which religion had 
sunk, and with the degraded existence of the national polity, that 
the party of the Sadducees included in its ranks many of the 
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sacerdotal family, and even sometimes the high priest himself; or 
that these priests vehemently cast themselves into a position of 
antagonism with the doctrines preached by the heralds of the 
Gospel; for they were alarmed for the stability of that ritual 
which they served, and disliked the faith which seemed to 
threaten its very existence. 

There was, however, a large class of people who were only 


- partially affected by any of these mistakes. Many must have 


retained the correct tradition of a Saviour who should chiefly 
bring spiritual blessings with him; they must have been certain 
that the Redeemer would provide some remedy which would not 
only proclaim pardon for sin, but which would unite man’s 
spirit to God’s Spirit. They, therefore, were quite ready, or 
nearly so, for receiving the truth, that the Holy Ghost must be 
given to all who sought for the promises of God, and who were 
looking for the proper consolation of Israel. The errors which 
they owed to their age or their country sat lightly on them, and 
soon vanished when the truth was proclaimed. These consti- 
tuted the first generation of Christians; from them Christ chose 
his disciples, and patiently bore with their failings when he was 
teaching his Gospel to them. It has always formed an essential 
part of our creed, that many of this class existed in Israel at the 
date of the Incarnation, and that they represented the ancient 
expectation of a Redeemer. 


W. Hz J. 








MELITO OF SARDIS, AND HIS DOUBTFUL REMAINS. 


Our readers are aware, that besides what we have already 
published in this journal as the genuine remains of Melito, 
there are other writings which are either doubtful or spurious. 
The Latin treatise, De Transitu B. Marie Virginis, which was 
printed in the Bidliotheca Patrum of De la Bigne, is un- 
doubtedly spurious. Its unworthy assumption of the name of 
Melito is stamped upon its character, and, so far as we know, 
no modern writer has ventured to claim it for him. The same 
work seems also to be ascribed to Mellito or Mileto of Laodicea, 
who is said to have written an account of the sufferings of John 











4 Spicilegium Solesmense, curaute J. B. Pitra. Vols. 2 and 3. Paris, 1855. 
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the Evangelist. "Whoever wrote it, it is of great antiquity, and 
is probably related to the Syriac work with the same title, and 
to that in Arabic which was published by Max. Enger, in 1854, 
under the name of John the Apostle. It will be unnecessary to 
detain our readers upon a fraud so undeniable, and the same is 
true of The Acts of John to which the name of Mileto of 
Laodicea is attached, but which is also ascribed to a certain 
Miro. To these we need only add the Apocalypse of Melito, 
which was published in French in 1662, and is a book of modern 
origin. All the preceding are absent from the lists of works by 
our author, and are of such a character, that we may at once 
reject them. But there is another, a much larger and a more 
important work, one of real value, to which the name of Melito 
is prefixed, and to which we propose, at some length, to call the 
attention of our readers, who must be interested and we hope 
will be profited by the investigation. 

The treatise referred to is what is called The Clavis of Melito ; 
and although it has been long known by name is now for the 
first time published in the Spicilegium Solesmense, under the 
editorship of Dom Pitra. This work is only known to exist in 
the Latin translation, and the original Greek has been long lost 
to the literary world. Making the edition before us the basis of 
our observations, we shall proceed in the following order :— 

1. Ancient authors who mention the Clavis. 

2. The present edition. 

3. The question of its genuineness. 

4. The light which the Clavis throws upon the canon. 

5. The light thrown by the C/avis on the doctrines and rites 
of the Church. 

6. Specimens of the work. 

7. Miscellaneous remarks. 

Under each of these heads we shall insert such facts as seem 
worthy of notice, and we hope the whole will give a fair and 
comprehensive view of the entire work. 


1.—Ancient Authors who mention the Clavis. 


It need scarcely be said, that the work is a key to Scripture 
metaphors, or the symbolical and mystical meaning of a multi- 
tude of words to be found in the Old and New Testaments. 
The editor says it received the name of Clavis or Key, because 
it throws open almost the entire body of allegorical arcana con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures. It consists of thirteen chapters, 
which commence with an enumeration of particulars relating to 
God and Christ, and go on to embrace and circumscribe sym- 
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bolical matters pertaining to all things celestial, terrestial, and 
human. Moreover, each chapter is subdivided into as many 
articles as there are separate symbols; and, again, each article 
has its series of various applications of the symbol. The extracts, 
which we shall give below, will preclude the necessity for a fuller 
description of the plan of the work; we may therefore proceed 
with our enquiry. 

The earliest author by whom this book appears to be men- 
tioned is Eusebius, who gives us a catalogue of the principal 
works of Melito (H. E., iv., 27). All he says of it however is, “Kai 
4 Kveis,” and the Clavis. He therefore leaves it open to conjecture 
to determine the character of the work. It is not much more 
fully that Rufinus alludes to it : “Item, liber qui dicitur Clavis.” 
As he follows Eusebius, so also Jerome, whose reference to it is 
equally brief: “ Et alium librum qui C/avis inscribitur.” It is 
not unworthy of note, that the old Syriac version of Eusebius 
contains no reference to the Clavis. Whether the omission was 
accidental or designed we cannot say, but most likely accidental, 
because Rufinus found the words in his text, and Jerome adopted 
them. There do not appear to be any other allusions to the 
Clavis, certainly not as the work of Melito, in the earlier writers ; 
another omission which, to say the least, is very strange. We 
should have expected to meet with it in the writings of Clement 
of Alexandria, and above all in those of his pupil Origen, but we 
search for it in vain. Yet we suppose the work was well known 
notwithstanding, as it appears to have been in a manner 
abridged by some, and by others altered and augmented. At 
any rate it is well nigh certain, that the Clavis laid the founda- 
tion of not a few symbolical treatises which appeared in later 
ages, from some of which large extracts are now printed along 
with the Latin text. 

An ancient writer named Sylvius, and a second (perhaps 
Damasus,—fourth century) produced the first epitomes of which 
we have any information. About the same period, Phebadius 
Barcinonensis and Nicetas of Aquileia wrote something on the 
same subject. In the following century we meet with Euche- 
rius, Orientius, Isidorus, and Adrian pursuing the same track. 
To these, at a later period, may be added Notker, a writer of the 
tenth century ; and there were others who made use of the same 
materials, arranging them in alphabetical order, adding, altering, 
or abridging ad libitum. Gregory the Great appears to have 
made much use of this book; and Rabanus Maurus, in the 
ninth century, transferred whole chapters of it into his work, 
De Universo. Besides all these, we have, in the twelfth century, 
what Dom Petra calls the Commentatores Clarevallenses, Cis- 
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tercian Monks, who seem to have taken especial delight in the 
Clavis ; we may particularly name Alanus Magnus, Garnerius 
de Rupeforti, an anonymous English author, and another of 
Clareval. The anonymous English writer, if we may judge of 
him from the account furnished in the Spicilegium Solesmense, 
was a remarkable man; he was the contemporary of Thomas 
i Becket; and considerable extracts are here given from his 
hitherto unpublished work.’ After the Clareval commentators 
come those of Paris, including Petrus Cantor, Petrus de Capua, 
Thomas Cantipratanus, an anonymous Dominican, and some 
others. Thus it would seem, that from the middle of the fourth 
century there has been a regular succession of writers, who may 
be considered as having taken the Clavis as their text book, and 
yet it is remarkable that there are so few direct references to it 
as the work of Melito; and perhaps equally singular that it has 
never seen the light till the present time. As the Nile was to 
the Egyptians, such has this book been to the symbolical 
writers of the Church; for as the Egyptians of old drank the 
waters, sailed upon the waters, and enriched themselves from 
the waters of the Nile, but never knew where the fountains of 
their river lay ; so the writers in question have made every pos- 
sible use of the Clavis, and gained every possible advantage from 
it, but have never discovered the source of their obligations. How 
or why this has happened we cannot say, but such appears to be 
the fact. Probably, as the statuary does not always say where 
his marble comes from, nor the goldsmith from where he drew 
the precious metal ; so these felt under no obligation to reveal 
the quarry and the mine from which their materials were taken. 


2.—The present Edition of the Clavis. 


We deem it not out of place to say a few words about the 
editio princeps now in our hands. Learned men have long been 
aware of the existence of such a work, and several attempts have 
been made to publish it, but without success. The celebrated 
Grabe went so far as to copy it; and indeed the present editor 
gives the names of Sirmond, Crusius, Woog, and Galland as 
also anxious to effect its publication. The best known manu- 





6 It may not be amiss to record here, although not strictly belonging to our pur- 
pose, that the well-known hymn, commencing Veni Sancte Spiritus, is traced to its 
author by the writer alluded to. He ascribes this celebrated composition to Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, who died in 1228. It thus appears that one of 
the most popular, and at the same time one of the sublimest and purest specimens 
of Latin Hymnology, is the production of an Englishman ; and our authority alludes to 
him as a contemporary.—Spicil. Soles., III., p. 130. 
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script of it was in the library of Clermont ; but this celebrated 
depository had been invaded by him who is more to be dreaded 
in such places than 


**Gorgons and chimeeras dire,” 


the auctioneer,—and its contents were scattered by his ruthless 
hand. We all know how far books and manuscripts may drift, 
when once loosed from their moorings ; for instance, our copy 
of Procopius has inscribed upon its title-page, Bibliothece Col- 
bertine ; and so it fared with our Codex. Whether it sunk or 
swam nobody knew. It might have fallen’ into the hands of the 
bookbinder, the trunkmaker, &c., &c., or it might be in some 
quiet resting-place,- and perfectly safe. Well, the curiosity of 
our Benedictine Pitra was roused in regard to it many years 
ago, and he set out in search of it, hoping that if he did not find 
the book he might learn its fate: very much as the old stories 
tell of wandering lovers, and with much the same happy result. 
No doubt such an expedition would be regarded as Quixotic in 
the extreme, and about as hopeless as that of Diogenes when 
he went out into the world with his lantern in search of an 
honest man. On his way he enquired of almost everybody, and 
like a true knight-errant in France and the countries round it, 
he visited no fewer than sixty libraries, but without success. At 
length he came upon the traces of his fugitive, which had made 
its escape to Holland, the most unlikely of all countries for a 
work of this kind; and so it proved; for it was discovered that, 
in 1825, it had been sold by auction with the collection of a 
savant, by his intelligent heirs, who preferred a little cash to 
many codices. Having lighted upon a catalogue of the sale, 
our “ passionate pilgrim” was woe-stricken to be informed that 
the object of his pursuit had flown away, only leaving the 
astounding record, “ Melitonis Episcopi Clavis Sancte Scrip- 
ture, 2 Fior.!” Well might he exclaim, “ For the Clermont 
manuscript to be valued at two florins!” But not to follow 
him in all his wanderings, we find that Father Pitra stumbled, 
or strolled, one day into a library at Strasburg, and there, among 
the multitude of books, his attention was drawn by one, any 
thing but attractive in appearance. However he drew it forth, 
saw it was a manuscript, and began turning rapidly over the 
leaves. The old book contained annotations on the minor pro- 
phets and the New Testament, and so forth ; but was this all ? 
He went on, and lo! at folio 168 he saw the words “ Miletus 
episcopus Asianus hune librum edidit, quem librum CLavorum 
appellavit.” Imagine his delight. Ecce signum! Here, after 
so long research and labour, his forlorn expedition proves suc- 
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cessful, and he says, “ Stetit coram me, expetita tam diu, Meli- 
toniana mea Clavis !”” 

And now the tide was turned in his favour; he received a 
second manuscript of the work from England ; this was soon fol- 
lowed by a third. By the help of these he speedily discovered three 
more ; and the six were followed by a seventh. Having a perfect 
number, he announced, in the first volume of Spicilegium Soles. 
mense, his intention of publishing the Clavis and selections from 
scholastic writers. This promise has been more than fulfilled, for 
he afterwards met with Codex No. 8; and after his prolegomena 
were written, but before the work was published, he received a 
ninth. These manuscripts, as may be expected, present many im- 
portant variations, As the editor of the Spicilegium, Dom Pitra, 
doubtless enjoys great advantages, but to his zeal and perseverance 
for many years we owe the recovery and publication of this long 
lost and little understood work. 

Having traced thus far the history of the present edition, we 
shall proceed to the next particular upon which we proposed to 
touch. 


3.—The Question of its Genuineness. 


Under this head we intend to be very brief, inasmuch as 
what follows will serve to illustrate this enquiry. It is, of 
course, not sufficient to determine the genuineness of a work, 
that it bears the name of the author to whom it is ascribed; 
many other circumstances have to be taken into account, such 
as historical evidence, and particularly internal proof. The 
characteristic features of a document need all to be considered ; 
so in the present case. The external evidence is meagre in the 
extreme, and only amounts to this: Eusebius followed by his 
translator, Rufinus, and his copyist, Jerome, inform us that 
Melito wrote such a work,—i.e., one with the same title—as 
that in our hands. To this we may add, that certain early 
writers on the same subject must have been acquainted with 
this book : and the book itself has come down to us bearing the 
name of Melito. This is about all that can be adduced upon 
this part of the question, and it must be admitted that it is 
very vague and unsatisfactory. 

But on the other side, by comparing some portions of the 
Clavis with those remains which have been published under his 
name, we can find little or nothing which deviates from the 
opinions there expressed, and we discover some things which 
coincide in a remarkable manner. Then there is no question of 
the high antiquity of the work, which is adequately established 
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by the use which has been made of it by the earlier symbolical 
writers. We are aware that in this respect there may be some 
doubt occasionally as to which was the borrower and which was 
the lender, as for instance, in such cases as those of Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, and Origen; but this doubt will frequently 
disappear after careful examination. This is not the only proof 
of its early origin. The Latin version itself is a witness to its 
antiquity, for while many of the texts quoted are taken verbatim 
from the Vulgate, not a few belong to earlier versions, and 
represent both readings and renderings which were current 
before the time of Jerome. We can easily account for the 
former, but not for the latter, except on the supposition of its 
ancient date; of which this intermingling of translations is a 
asign. A similar witness to the antiquity of the book itself is 
found in the quotations from the Apocrypha and Antilegomena, 
to which we shall allude below. Another kind of proof is 
derivable from the character of the system of symbology here 
represented. To what school and age does it belong? Doubt- 
less to one very early, for it differs in many things from what 
we know passed current at a later period, not only in what it 
includes, but in what it omits. Again, the insight which it 
gives us into the doctrines and church principles of the author, 
reveals to us a primitive and not a secondary or subsequent 
period. The whole plan and execution of the Clavis suggest a 
labourer in a comparatively new field, one who cannot refer to 
the toils of his predecessor, and who forms for himself the 
whole scheme of his operations. Travellers had been there 
before him, but he was the first to colonize; he therefore 
appears as the patriarch of symbologists. If it should be 
objected that many of the interpretations are fanciful, and 
therefore unworthy of an age so near the apostolic, we may in 
reply, refer to nearly all the early uninspired writers, from 
Clement of Rome to Justin Martyr, and Origen, as peculiarly 
addicted to fanciful applications and explications of Scripture. 
The conclusion therefore to which we have come is this; that 
whoever was the author of the Clavis, it is the production of 
a very early period, and was translated into Latin not long 
after the déath of Jerome. Melito may have been, and, we 
are now disposed to think, probably was its author, but upon 
this point we are not prepared to speak dogmatically; future 
investigators and further discoveries are perhaps to decide this 
question, and we may therefore leave it until then. Meanwhile 
we receive the Clavis as a very ancient, instructive and useful 
document, for the preservation of which we feel grateful, and in 
whose publication we rejoice. 
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4. The light which the Clavis throws upon the Canon. 


The name of Melito is inseparably connected with the history 
of the Canon. He has left a catalogue of the books of the Old 
Testament, for the preservation of which we are indebted to 
Eusebius. As, however, this list appeared in a former number 
of the J. S. L.,° in the paper on “ Melito of Sardis and his 
Remains,” it will be unnecessary to repeat it here. It will be 
found to include all the books now recognized as canonical, 
except perhaps Nehemiah and Esther, while it excludes all the 
books called apocryphal. From the remaining fragments we 
also gather several references to the New Testament, and parti- 
cularly to the second epistle of St. Peter. It therefore becomes 
an interesting enquiry to examine what books of Scripture are 
quoted in the Clavis, where thousands of texts are cited. We 
have in consequence carefully examined the very full (but sadly 
inaccurate) indexes supplied by the editor, and verified the 
passages wherever necessary. As the result of this investigation, 
we are enabled to construct the following canon. 


For the Old Testament. 





Five books of Moses.° Judges. 
Joshua. Ruth. 
1 Samuel. Proverbs. 
2 Samuel. Ecclesiastes. 
1 Kings. Canticles. 
2 Kings. Isaiah. f 
(1 Chronicles.) Jeremiah. 
2 Chronicles. Lamentations. 
Nehemiah. Ezekiel. 
Job. Daniel. 
Psalms. Twelve minor Prophets.? 
For the Apocrypha. 
Wisdom. 
Ecclesiasticus. 
Tobias. 
For the New Testament. 
The four Gospels.” Romans. 
Acts. 1 Corinthians. 





¢ For April, 1855, p. 127. 

4 The list is in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iv. 27. 

© Tom. 3, p. 284, we read “ Quinarius, ad quinque libros Moysis.” 

f Tom. 3, 287, “ Sexdecim, ad numerum sexdecim prophetarum.” 

9 Ibid. ** Vigintiduo, ad libros veteris legis, secundum Hebreorum litteras 
Viginti quatuor, Hic numerus viginti quatuor librorum veteris testamenti, secundum 
Hebreorum traditionem ” (Cf. Tom. iii., p. 306, sec. xii). 

h Tom. 3, p. 283, “ Quatuor, Evangeliste.”’ 
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2 Corinthians. 2 Timothy. 
Galatians. Titus. 
Ephesians. Hebrews. 
Philippians. James. 
Colossians. 1 Peter. 

1 Thessalonians. 2 Peter. 

2 Thessalonians. 1 John. 

1 Timothy. Revelation. 


Besides these, there are quotations, which we have not been 
able to verify, proving that the writer occasionally drew his 
proofs from sources which, while he considered them not without 
authority, he regarded as uninspired. It appears from the above 
list, that the Book of Esther is not quoted; and yet the author 
adopts the canon of Josephus as to the number of the books, 
which is proved by note g. This statement of the number of 
books in the Old Testament will not only take in the book of 
Esther, but will give to the three apocryphal books a subordi- 
nate position. Hence, while the book of Nehemiah here finds 
a place, but not in the Eusebian canon of Melito, we have these 


three apocryphal books also which are there not referred to. It 


is also to be noted that the second and third epistles of John 
are not alluded to, neither is the epistle by Jude. In all other 
respects the canon agrees with the version appointed to be read 
in Churches, which is in common use among us. We admit 
that the omission of these books does not prove that the writer 
rejected them ; we can easily account for the absence of the two 
epistles of John, but in reference to Jude the case is different, 
and the book would seem to have been written before the canon 
became irrevocably fixed. In concluding what we have to say 
under this particular, we wish it to be observed, that the above 
lists are merely attempts, and perhaps it may be found that they 
are capable of some modification; this however we know, that 
80 far as they go, we have reason to believe them to be correct. 


5. The light thrown by the Clavis upon the Doctrines and Rites 
of the Church. 


We are all aware that the theology of an age is represented 
in its writings, and therefore this question is of some importance, 
at least in determining the date of the work before us. It is 
not our intention to educe from the Clavis either the ecclesias- 
tical or the doctrinal system of the writer, but simply to direct 
attention to a few facts. It was an ancient accusation against 
Melito, that he taught the doctrine of an incorporate or em- 
bodied God. This might arise from his views of the divine 
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humanity of Christ, or from his appearing to represent God as 
clothed in a body. Now, in the work before us, there is nothing 
so far as we have observed, upon which the charge of heresy 
could be founded in this respect. The anthropomorphic pas- 
sages of Scripture are all interpreted figuratively, so as to leave 
the writer free from all suspicion of holding any other than the 
purely spiritual view of the character of God. Therefore, if 
Melito taught any such doctrine, it is not here. We have also 
looked in vain for any intimation that the author had even the 
idea of a purgatory and other inventions of a later age. Equall 
vain have been our endeavours to discover any of the fanciful 
interpretations which have been put upon such words as fount, 
flower, lily, virgin, spouse, mother, queen, &c., in the endeavour 
to exalt the Virgin Mary to an equality with the Lord Jesus. 
Ages ago, this tendency revealed itself, and led to the extra- 
ordinary language which is to be found in medieval and later 
writers. Yet we do find certain expressions explained of the 
Virgin, and for the information of our readers, shall enumerate 
all we have been able to discover. 

1. Nudes, the humanity of Christ, or the Virgin Mary. 

2. Aurora, the Virgin Mary, or the Church, or the soul. 

3. Crystallum, the virgin mother, or the strength of the 
angelic nature. 

. Rubus, the Virgin Mary. 

. Vitis, the Virgin Mary, or the Church. 
. Turris, the Virgin Mary, or the Church 
. Areola, the Virgin Mary. 

. Virga, the Virgin Mary. 

. Thalamus, the Virgin’s womb. 

10. Tabernaculum, the Virgin Mary, 

11. Porta, the Virgin’s womb. 

These, we repeat, are all the allusions to the Virgin which 
we have met with in the text, yet they swarm in the accom- 
panying “ Commentarii” from later writers, a kind of negative 
evidence, which is both instructive and suggestive. It is also to 
be observed that several of those we have given, are not to be 
found in all the copies. This will leave six of the eleven doubt- 
ful, while five have other interpretations suggested for the scrip- 
tures quoted. We shall then have only Rubus, Areola, and 
Porta, with a single and undoubted reference to Mary. 

Prefixed to the Clavis, is what is called the “ Recension of 
Theodulfus,” which is an epitome of the symbols, and their 
explanations, without scripture proofs. In this we find six words 
with reference to the Virgin, namely, Nubes, Areola, Rubus, 
Virga, Thalamus, and Porta. 
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The explanation of Babylon is, “ Mundus aut Roma.” Tres 
is said to signify the Trinity. Ver is “renovatio vite per 
baptismum.” As it respects the Church, there is nothing to 
denote that it had either reached, or expected to reach, that 
temporal lordship to which it afterwards attained: and nothing 
pointing to a state of external grandeur. Petra is Christ, and 
“firmamentum fidei,” to illustrate which latter expression, refer- 
ence is made to the famous passage, “Thou art Peter, &c.” 
Piscatores are “apostles or other preachers.” The absence of 
passages ascribing pre-eminence to Peter and precedence to 
Rome, is particularly to be observed. As to the elaborate sacra- 
mental system of Rome, it evidently was unknown. True, we 
have the following under the word “ Septenarius,” “ ad septiforme 
Ecclesiz sacramentum.” But that this has no reference to the 
seven sacraments of the Church of Rome, is proved first by the 
scriptures quoted, which are, 2 Kings iv. 35, and Rev. i. 11; and 
secondly by the sense which the word “sacramentum” has in 
this work, namely, that of mystery. On the whole, the writer 
seems to have lived before the times when an elaborate church- 
system had been framed, and before the severe simplicity of the 
apostolic period had passed away. We should recommend the 
study of this book in connexion with Justin Martyr, Irenzus, 
Athenagoras, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Tertullian, 
from whom curious analogies might be educed. 


6. Specimens of the Clavis. 


We shall now proceed to give a few specimens of the contents 
of the book itself. These we shall translate literally from the 
Latin, but shall only refer to the passages of Scripture by which 
they are accompanied. 


“The head of the Lord, the divinity itself, because it is the original 
(principium) of all things. 

“The hair of the Lord, the eternity of his days, because he is the 
ancient of days. 

“ The eyes of the Lord, the inspection of the divine mind ; Heb. ii. 13. 

“The eyelids of the Lord, secret and spiritual mysteries in divine 
precepts ; Ps. x. 5. 

“The smelling of God, his delight in the prayers of the saints; Gen. 
viii. 21. 

“The mouth of the Lord, his Son, or his word to men; Is. i. 29; Lam. 
i. 18. (LXX.) 

“The tongue of the Lord, the Holy Spirit ; Ps. xlv. 1. 

“The face of the Lord, his manifestation (ostensio) ; Ex. xxxiii. 14 ; 
Lam. iv. 16. 

“The word of the Lord, the Son; Ps. xlv. 1. 
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“The night, the present life, Ps. cxxxiv. 1; adversity, Luke xi. 5; 
blindness of heart, or vain security, Job xxvii. 20; future life to the 
reprobate, John ix. 4: the quiet of contemplation, Cant. iii. 1; the devil, 
Job iii. 6 ; the obscurity of ignorance, or sorrow arising from temptation, 
Job xxxvi. 20; the second advent of Christ, Matt. xxv. 6; eternal damna- 
tion, Prov. xxxi. 18; the life of sinners, 1 Thess. v. 7. Midnight, the 
secret judgment of God, Matt. xxv. 6 ; death coming suddenly, as in Job 
xxiv. 24, of the reprobate. The first watch, the first age of man, that is, 
infancy or childhood. The second watch, boyhood and youth. The third 
watch, old age, Luke xii. 38.” 


A second series on Tenebre follows, and a third on Umbra, 
Lux gives these :— 


** Iux, Christ, John i. 9; the apostles or saints, Matt. v. 14; Eph. 
v. 8; the illumination of faith, or the gift of the Holy Ghost, Ps. iv. 7; 
wisdom, Prov. vi. 23; knowledge of the law, Job xxxviii. 51; eternal 
splendour, Is. lviii. 10; vain joy, Job xviii. 6. Light and darkness, 
righteousness and unrighteousness, 1 John ii. 10, 11; the elect and 
reprobates, Job xxxviii. 19, 20, 24.” 


Under the head of spring (Ver), we have,— 


“The renewing of life by baptism, Ps. Ixxiii. 17 (Vulg.) ; the resur- 
rection (same reference) ; the peace of the church, Cant. ii. 11, 12.” 


The word Fons gives the following :— 


‘“* Fons, Christ, Zech. xiii. 1; Jer. ii. 13; baptism, Joel iii. 8; 
preachers, Is. xii. 3; Joel i. 20; the origin of the human race, Eccl. xii. 
6; gifts of spiritual grace, Ps. civ. 10; Heretics, 2; Pet. ii. 17.” 


Again, under Navis, a ship, we have,— 


 Navis, the Church, Ps. civ. 26 ; in malam partem, Is. xxiii. 1, 14; 
churches of heretics, Ps. xlviii. 7; the soul passing over the sea of this 
world on the wood of the cross, Prov. xxx. 19.” 


“ Fishermen” are “ apostles or other preachers; ” Matt. iv. 
19; and in malam partem, Is. xix. 8. Nets are the deceit of the 
devil, Ps. cxl. 10; Hab. i. 15. The Fish is Christ, Luke xxiv. 
12; saints, John xxi, 11; the wicked, Matt. xiii. 47; Ps. viii. 9; 
Hos. iv. 3. Two fishes joined with five loaves of bread, are the 
two testaments of the law, or the two precepts of charity, or the 
two characters (persone) regal and sacerdotal, Matt. xiv.19. A 
hook is the divinity of Christ, Job xl. 20; and in malam 
partem, for the devil, Amos iv. 2. Pools are heretics, Is. xix. 10. 

Under the head of Caro, flesh, we find sixteen particulars, 
of which the second is “ the body of Christ, Num. vi. 18 ;* the 
sacrament of the Lord’s body, John vi. 54, 56.” The clause 
marked, * is wanting in some copies. “One talent” is “ the 
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gift of intelligence, Matt. xxv. 13; and in malam partem, Zech. 
v. 7.” “Two talents” are “the intellect and its operation ; the 
two Testaments.” “ Five talents,” are “the five books of Moses; 
the five senses of the body whereby external things are clearly 
perceived.” ‘Ten talents,” are “the performance of the ten 
precepts of the law, Matt. xviii. 24.” “Talents,” in general, are 
“the gifts of grace.” “A rock is Christ; the foundation of 
faith, Matt. xvi. 18 ; authorities from Scripture ; the hardness of 
the times ; hardminds; the lofty powers of heaven.” “Paradise” 
is the Church. The “ily” is Christ; the saints; the beauty 
(candor) of the eternal country ; chastity. ‘ Bread” is “Christ; 
the word of God, or the body of Christ; faith; charity; the 
doctrine of heretics; compunction or devotion; punishment.” 
The ¢en loaves. represent the mystery (sacramentum) of the 
fulness of all holy things in the decalogue of the law. The 
twelve loaves which were every week changed upon the table 
of shew-bread, “preserve the mystery (sacramentum) of the twelve 
apostles.” Here, and very frequently in the course of the book, 
the word sacramentum is so used as to suggest that it had not 
received what may be called that technical sense, and the 
precise construction which it has since borne. This is an argu- 
ment for the high antiquity of the writing, from the early date 
of the translation. 

A wine-press becomes, “an altar; future tribulation; the 
cross; Scripture; past tribulation; the passion of Christ, or of 
the martyrs ; the passion of Christ.” A cup is, “ the passion of 
Christ ; scripture ; present tribulation ; punishments of the repro- 
bate ; the blood of Christ ; the sufferings of the martyrs; conso- 
lation of the Spirit ; philosophy, or the science of the world, or 
the deceit of the demon.” An eagle represents, “Christ ; the 
elect; the devil; John the Evangelist; the divinity of the 
Son of God; the dignity of the human condition; earthly 
power,” &c. As John is an eagle, Mark is a lion, Paul is a 
wolf, the devil is a thief, antichrist is a leopard, Titus and Ves- 
pasian are a bear, temptations are foxes, demons are frogs, and 
the moth is heretical pravity. Frequently we meet with the 
most diverse applications of the same symbol, some examples of 
which the reader will have noticed; we may add, the serpent, 
which stands for both Christ and the devil; woman is put for 
the Church, wisdom, carnal minds, the soul, weakness, Babylon, 
heresy, &. Some are ingenious: a wife is good husbandry ; 
the soul is a widow, the Church, and heresy. ‘Traces of a later 
hand seem sometimes to appear, as under Virgo, which is not 
only “Ecclesia fide integra,” but “continentes, sive propter 
Deum, sive propter ccenodoxiam” (gu., xenodochiam), where, 
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however, there is a various reading. As may be expected, Christ 
is sponsus, and the Church is sponsa. Marriage is the union of 
the divine Word with human flesh. A garden suggests the inner 
delights of Paradise; the Church (Cant. iv. 2), Judea, a pure 
soul, souls full of virtues, and the feigned works of hypocrites. 

The division on the mystical properties of numbers is very 
curious; but owing to the length of previous illustrations we 
can do little more than refer to it. Seven and eight involve a 
sacrament (mystery) of rest and the resurrection. Eight points 
to the day of judgment and the resurrection. The allusions 
here are to the Jewish Sabbath and the Lord’s day; on the 
former of which the rest of God was commemorated, and on the 
latter the resurrection of Christ; on this, too, (it was anciently 
believed,) the last judgment is to take place. There is a various 
reading here which refers the number eight to “diem dominicam 
resurrectionis.”” The closing chapter “on names,” which ap- 
pears incomplete, gives a correct translation of many of them, 
and their symbolical significance ; but we must not detain our 
readers by extracts. 

It is hoped that our illustrations will not be considered too 
numerous, inasmuch as the book will not fall into the hands of 
many who peruse these pages, and we were anxious to give a 
sufficiently large collation of specimens, to shew what it 
really is. 

We have not turned aside to call attention to the curious 
and hitherto unpublished “ Commentarii”’ which accompany the 
text, nor to the many items of new information which may be 
collected from the volumes. 

Before we finally dismiss this topic, we would direct attention 
to the laconic mode of expression adopted by the writer. With 
primitive simplicity he cumbers not his pages with useless, nor 
even with honourable epithets. With him it is merely “the 
Lord,” “Christ,” “the Virgin Mary,” “the Church,” “the 
Evangelist John,” “ Paul,” “the apostle,” “baptism.” There 
is in fact no more use of customary epithets than in the 
New Testament itself. The terminology of the whole work is 
interesting, and deserves to be carefully observed. 


7.—Miscellaneous Remarks. 


There can be no doubt that the Clavis is a work of merit 
and value; and yet we confess we should be sorry to see adopted 
in this age such a system of symbology. The author was a man 
of great patience, labour, and ingenuity, but we scarcely think 
he possessed sufficient judgment, with all his facility in quoting 
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Scripture. We are disposed to call him theologically orthodox, 
and critically heretical. The application he makes of hundreds 
of Scripture texts is unsupported by any principle of sound and 
healthy criticism ; and such a system of interpretation could not 
be adopted without constant violence to the evident meaning of 
Holy Writ. No doubt such a mode of seizing upon real or 
fancied resemblances will always take with minds of a certain 
order,—with persons whose imaginations are more easily reached 
than their reason and judgment. Often perhaps this method of 
enigmatizing, spiritualizing or allegorizimg will lead to right 
action, and stir up right feeling ; but it is none the less a ques- 
tionable kind of teaching ; and he who indulges in it may have 
to rue it, in seeing it carried out where he would not have it so. 
From this source we know, no little of the fanaticism and heresy 
which have afflicted the Church have proceeded, and therefore 
we would recommend great caution to such as are disposed to 
“ spiritualize,” as it is called, the plain and simple portions of 
the Word of God. 

There is one enquiry to which we have barely alluded in a 
reference to the text of Scripture employed by the author of the 
Clavis. If we may assume that the work was originally written in 
Greek, we may perhaps also assume that the LX X. was the source 
from which the Old Testament quotations were taken. This view 
of the matter is supported by the fact, that we do meet with 
readings which agree with the Septuagint, and not with the 
Vulgate. In some cases the readings differ somewhat from 
both ; as, for instance, Vol. iii. 295, where we read, “and they 
built cities for Pharaoh, Phyton, Rameses, and Aton, that is 
Heliopolis.” Here the Vulg. omits “ and Aton, which is Helio- 
polis ;” and the LXX. reads, “and On, which is Heliopolis.” 
The difference from the LXX. presents but little difficulty ; but 
the passage could not have been taken from the Vulg. It should 
be observed, that where the Vulg. differs from the Sept. there is 
sometimes a variety of readings in the quotations of the Clavis, 
some manuscripts following the one, and others the other. The 
deviations from the Latin Vulg. in New Testament quotations 
are less frequent. It may generally be remarked, in dismissing 
this question, that the translators, in most cases, would rather 
follow existing translations into Latin than make one for them- 
selves for Scripture quotations. 

We have already given a general opinion as to the time when 
the Clavis was translated into Latin. From the manifold agree- 
ments with the Vulg. we have inferred, that it was after the time 
of Jerome; but from the many places in which it differs from 
his version, we suppose it was made before it had come into 
exclusive use. If this opinion is correct, the date of the Clavis, 
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as we now have it, may be fixed within a century after the 
labours of Jerome were completed, or at about the middle of the 
fifth century. 

Other enquiries have suggested themselves, and other facts 
have come under our notice, but the length to which we have 
gone renders it undesirable that we should go further. We 
shall, therefore, bring our notes to a conclusion. It is not for 
us to boast, but we think our imperfect labours will have served 
not a little to bring the records of Melito’s life and the relics 
of his productions before the English public. 

Before we close we wish to say, that while the work is 
beautifully printed, and edited with great care,’ it is perfectly 
astonishing to find so many errors in the references to texts of 
Scripture, both in the body of the work and in the copious 
indexes. The discovery of this fact has compelled us to verify 
all the quotations of importance with which we were not quite 
familiar, and we shall render the readers of the book a service 
by reminding them of this unfortunate defect. The errors of re- 
ference are not only to chapters and verses, but to books of Scrip- 
ture. What is still more noticeable, the author, or translator, 
does not always refer to the proper source for his quotations, 
ascribing to Habbakuk, for instance, what belongs to Amos. 

With the book, as a whole, we are more than satisfied ; it far 
exceeds our expectations; and a careful examination of it has 
convinced us that it has been underrated: “Omne ignotum pro 
magnifico” has been reversed in this case. We should recom- 
mend a portable edition of all the extant writings ascribed to 
Melito, including the Greek and Syriac fragments and the Clavis.* 
We would even reprint the spurious treatise, De Transitu B. M. V. 
To this work should be prefixed a literary and biographical 
notice, and a translation of the fragments where necessary. We 
have no doubt our German neighbours will do this; but we 
had rather it should be done in our own country. And here we 
bid farewell to the “ Angel of the Church of Sardis.” 

B. H. C. 





i Though not with sufficient judgment. 

k In any reprint of the Clavis we should very strongly urge the avoidance of what 
we think a capital error in the present edition. Dom Pitra, instead of taking some 
one MS. and printing it, throwing into the margin all various and additional readings, 
has formed his text, in a manner collecting these variations under their respective 
heads, as parts of the text. Those which are in what is called Cod. A. alone, have a 
sign prefixed; those which are derived from the other codices have a similar diacritic 
sign ; and those which are found in all the codices have no mark. All these readings 
are in the text; others are in the margin. We place these observations in a note, 
because we do not wish to give prominence to any seemingly harsh judgment ; but we 
print them, because we wish to state our opinion that the improbus labor of the critic 
yet remains to be performed upon this work. 
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REMARKS ON THE VARIE LECTIONES OF THE 
HEBREW BIBLE. 


SEVENTY-FIVE years have now elapsed since the publication of 
the second volume of Dr. Kennicott’s Biblia Hebraica: the 
first volume was published in 1776, the second in 1780. It was 
the work of thirty years’ hard labour, and the publication of this 
work by the University of Oxford, will ever be considered an 
important epoch in the history of sacred criticism. The first 
volume of De Rossi’s Varie Lectiones was published in 1784; 
the Scholia Critica, or supplement, in 1798. The Summa Col- 
latorum Codicum Sacri Textus is thus given by De Rossi at the 
end of his supplement. “MSS. 1418; Editi, 374, universim 1793; 
MSS. Kenn. Collationis, 577 ; Biblioth. auctoris, 691 ; exteri, 134; 
Samar, 16 ; Editiones Biblioth. auctoris, 333 ; exteri, 42.” No 
MSS. of any material importance have been collated since the 
last work of De Rossi. Neither Kennicott’s nor De Rossi’s were 
perfect collations ; as many of Dr. Kennicott’s MSS. were only 
collated in select places, and De Rossi only noticed such varie 
lectiones as he considered important.’ 

And now comes the interesting question, what is the result 
of this immense labour and cost bestowed on the sacred text? 
Is the text of Van der Hooght, commonly considered the 
textus receptus, admitted to be in so pure and perfect a state 
as to need no correction? Does it, on the other hand, like 
the Septuagint, abound in errors and corruptions, and urgently 
require great and important amendments? or has it been handed 
down to us with so much care and fidelity, that, though frequent 
transcription, without the special interference of Divine Provi- 
dence, must have led to occasional errors, many of which, after 
the lapse of so many centuries it is impossible to correct, we 
have cause to be thankful that the immense majority of errors 
do not in the slightest degree affect the sense of Holy Scripture, 
and that with all the aid of various readings, and ancient versions 
which we now possess, we can only, in very few cases compa- 
ratively, improve the Masoretic text? We will not anticipate 
the right answer to these questions, but only remark that the 
second of the three opinions was held by Bishop Lowth, by 





@ The Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, revised from critical sources ; being 
an attempt to present a purer and more correct text than the received one of Van der 
Hooght, by the aid of the best existing materials, &c. &c. By Samuel Davidson, 
D.D., &c. London: Bagsters, 1856, 8vo., pp. 222. 

’ De Rossi Scholia Critica in V. T. Libros, p. 143. 
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Archbishop Newcome, and generally by those who belonged to 
the school of Lowth. 


“We have a great advantage,” says Bishop Lowth, “in regard to the 
Hebrew text, which the Greek and Latin authors generally want, and 
which in some degree makes up for the defect of age in the present 
Hebrew MSS.: that is, from the several ancient versions of the Old 
Testament in different languages, made in much earlier times, and from 
MSS. in all probability much more correct and perfect than any now 
extant. These versions, for the most part, being evidently intended for 
exact literal renderings of the Hebrew text, may be considered in some 
respect as representatives of the MSS. from which they were taken: and 
when the version gives us a sense better in itself, and more agreeable to 
the context, than the Hebrew text offers, and at the same time answer- 
able to a word or words similar to those of the Hebrew text, and only 
differing from it by a change of one or more similar letters, or by the 
different positions of the same letters, or by some other inconsiderable 
variation ; we have good reason to believe, that the similar Hebrew words 
answering to the version, were indeed the very reading that stood in the 
MS. from which the translation was made. To add strength to this way of 
reasoning, it is to be observed, that the MSS. now extant frequently con- 
firm such supposed reading of those MSS. from which the ancient 
versions were taken, in opposition to the authority of the present printed 
Hebrew text ; and make the collection of variations, now preparing for the 
public, of the highest importance, as they give a new evidence to the 
fidelity of the ancient versions, and set them upon a footing of authority 
which they never could obtain before.” 


And a few verses below he adds :— 


“The present Hebrew MSS. so often justify the versions in such 
passages, that we cannot but conclude that in many others likewise the 
difference of the version from the present original is not to be imputed to 
the licentiousness of the translator, but to the carelessness of the Hebrew 
copyist ; and this affords a just and reasonable ground for correcting the 
Hebrew text on the authority of the ancient versions.’’¢ 


We might naturally suppose that the talents, the learning 
the eloquence, the high rank in the church of Bishop Lowth, 
gave great currency to an opinion supported by such plausible 
reasoning, at a time when very little knowledge of Hebrew 
prevailed in England, and when the result of Dr. Kennicott’s 
collation of MSS. must have been but very little known, as it 
was then only in progress. Bishop Lowth’s Jsaiah was published 
in 1778, and the second volume of Kennicott’s Biblia Hebraica 
did not appear till 1780. It would be idle now to attempt to 
refute these crude opinions of Bishop Lowth: though an elegant 
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scholar, and entertaining a great appreciation of the nature, 
characteristics, and varieties of Hebrew metre, which till his 
time had been enveloped in obscurity, he had no profound 
knowledge of the Hebrew language, nor had he formed any 
sound principles applicable to the amendment of the Hebrew 
Text. The critical remarks of Kocher, roughly and coarsely as 
his work is written, have set the question at rest as to the 
unsoundness of Bishop Lowth’s opinions. Towards the end of 
his vindication of the present Hebrew text, are these words :— 


“Susceptum exegi opus, sit Deo laus! circa divinos libros pestilentes 
latius latiusque errores spargi non magnopere mirabar, ea tempora, ii 
mores sunt; id indignabar, virum ceteroquin egregium magneeque fame 
sibi persuaderi passum, Codicis Hebrzi libros nimium corruptos esse. 
Quare in exemplo auctoritatem metuens feci quod potui; satisque feliciter 
— mihi decertare videbar, cause tamen magis quam viribus con- 

sus. 


Nor were there wanting other eminent Hebrew scholars on the 
continent to lay down sounder principles for the amendment of 
the Hebrew text. 


“Sed me illa libertate minime esse abusum,” says Dathius, “ ut crisi 
temeraria et intempestiva lectionem vulgarem repudiarem, apparebit ex 
locis bene multis, in quibus eam contra conjecturas recentiores, utut spe- 
ciosas, defendi; cui persuasum esset, non minori verecundia tractandos 
esse libros divinos quam profanos, in quibus critici minime concedendam 
esse judicant ; immo, vehementer improbant illam licentiam, qua lectioni- 
bus duriusculis, que videntur, sine auctoritate aut testimoniis antiquorum 
codicum, faciliores ex ingenio tantum critici ortis substituuntur.”¢ 


Baver expresses similar sentiments in language at least 
equally strong.— 


** Maxima pars emendationum criticarum quas viri docti attulerunt, aut 
finxerunt, a criticis modestioribus, et lingua Hebraice analogiz periti- 
oribus jam jure reprobatur, et ut non necessaria et vana repudiatur,”’ / 


We have mentioned the text of Van Der Hooght as the 
textus receptus, the first edition of which was published in 
1705. It has been adopted as such by Kennicott, De Rossi, 
Jahn, Boothroyd, &c. ; and though attempts have been made, at 
various times, for its improvement, no corrected edition of his 
text has yet been published, which has obtained anything like 
general approbation and adoption. 





@ Kocher, Vindicie S. Textus Hebrai Esaize Vatis, adversus D. Roberto Lowthi 
Ven. Epise. Lond. criticam, p. 347, 348. 

e Dathius Jn Psalmos, prefatio, p. v. 
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“ Apart from the errors of the press which it contains,” says Dr. 
Davidson, we do not regard this as the best text which has been pub- 
lished. That of J. H. Michaelis, in 2 vols. 8vo., and 4to. Halle, 1720, 
is superior in every respect, except legibility and beauty of type.” 9 


Now, though we justly repudiate the opinion held by 
Bishop Lowth and his school as to the corrupt state of the 
received Hebrew text, no one can consult the varie lectiones of 
the Hebrew Bible without being convinced that there are errors 
in the Hebrew text, however few they may be, which the most 
guarded principles of criticism would warrant us in correcting ; 
and whether the edition of Michaelis be preferable or not to 
that of Van Der Hooght, it is both practicable and desirable to 
prepare and publish a more correct edition. 

Two attempts have been made in England to obtain this 
desideratum ; the first by the Rev. George Hamilton, Rector of 
Killermogh, in a work entitled,—‘‘ Codex Criticus of the Hebrew 
Bible, wherein Van Der Hooght’s text is corrected from the 
Hebrew MSS. collated by Kennicott and De Rossi, and from the 
ancient versions ; being an attempt to form a standard text of the 
Old Testament. London, 1821.” 

The second, by Dr. Davidson, the learned author of a very 
valuable work on biblical criticism ;* and we shall give our 
readers a sufficient insight into the character and merits of both 
works, if we confine our remarks to the proposed amendments 
of the text in the book of Genesis. We will begin then, with 
the earlier work, the Codex Criticus of Mr. Hamilton. 

We cannot do better than lay before our readers the clear 
and succinct account of this work of his predecessor in this 
branch of sacred criticism, given by Dr. Davidson. 


“In 1821 appeared Hamilton’s Codex Criticus, of the Hebrew Bible, 
which is the first attempt, properly so called, to form a standard text of 
the Old Testament. The text of Van Der Hooght has been adopted as 
the basis. Every deviation from it, except the correction of typographical 
errors, is marked by hollow letters, and the word or words as they stand 
in Van der Hooght, are exhibited in the outer margin ; so that the entire 
of his text is printed. The inferior margin contains such various readings 
as were deemed worthy of notice, though not entitled to a place in the 
text, being divided into prodadly true,(*) and possibly true.(t) * 


The work of Mr. Hamilton was written at a time when the 
principles of biblical criticism were at a very low ebb in this 





9 The Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, revised from critical sources, &c. &c., 
by Samuel Davidson, D.D., Introd. p. viii. 

hk A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, exhibiting a systematic view of that science, by 
Samuel Navidson, D.D., of the University of Halle, and LL.D., Edinburgh, 1854. 

t The Hebrew Text, &c., Introduction, p. viii. ix. 
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country. If therefore we find it necessary to reject a very 
large number of his proposed amendments, we ought neverthe- 
less to feel our obligation to him for having been the first to 
attempt an application of the vast collations of Kennicott and 
De Rossi to the improvement of the text of the whole Hebrew 
Bible: and if he failed, it is only one instance amongst many 
of first attempts proving abortive. The number of amendments 
of Van Der Hooght’s text throughout the Book of Genesis, 
amounts to about 166. We propose to divide these into several 
classes, and shall endeavour to shew how very small a portion 
of them is entitled to any consideration, and consequently, in 
how very few cases we are warranted, by the rules of sound 
criticism, to make any changes in the ¢extus receptus. 

1. The first and largest class will consist of the words, plene, 
or defective scripta. As no one now pretends to read Hebrew 
without the Masoretic points, the visionary system of Masleff 
having been long exploded, it is a matter of perfect indifference 
in by far the greater number of cases, whether we read the 
verba plene, or defective scripta, as the sense is precisely the 
same in both cases, and the current of opinion seems to be in 
favour of the verba defective scripta. This was certainly the 
opinion of that excellent Hebrew scholar, the late Professor 
Nicol. The verba plene scripta should only be adopted in those 
few cases where they are supported by the larger number of 
MSS. This class of proposed amendments comprises no fewer 
than seventy-four in the Book of Genesis. 

2. Our second class will comprise those in which the 
feminine pronoun w7 is spelt 7 with ) instead of. It is suffi- 
cient to remark, first, that in the printed Hebrew it is a matter 
of perfect indifference whether the pronoun feminine be ex- 
pressed by the word wn or s7; and, secondly, that the ancient 
spelling in the books of Moses appears to have been wy, and not 
as in the other books, xx. The word is so spelt in all these 
passages: Gen. ii. 12; iii. 12, 20; iv. 22; vin. 2; x. 11, 12; 
xii. 14, 18, 19; xiv. 7, 8; xvii. 10, 14; xix. 20, 38; xx. 3; 
xxxviii. 14; xl. 10; Exod. iii. 8; xii. 15; Levit. vii. 20; 
xiii. 26, 28; xix. 20. These are quite sufficient authorities for 
retaining the ancient spelling of the textus receptus :—“ Erat 
wn Scriptori idem quod sn vivit, ut idem 7 quod xn fuit, 1 enim 
et» ut notat Abenezra........ inter se permutantur.’’* 
And this remark will strike off twenty-five from Hamilton’s 
amended readings. 

3. The insertion or omission of the conjunction 1 will consti- 
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tute our third class. Now, it is well known that ) corresponding to 
our English conjunction and, is frequently omitted in the Hebrew 
Bible, and generally without at all affecting the sense; and it 
is also well known by every one at all conversant with Walton’s 
Polyglott, that both the Samaritan, the Septuagint, and the 
Syriac are in the habit of supplying the conjunction to com- 
plete the sense, when absent from the Hebrew. Their authority, 
therefore, ought to pass for nothing in this case, unless sup- 
ported either by a considerable number of Hebrew MSS. or by 
the exigentia loci. 

We have not noticed more than eight or ten proposed 
readings coming under this head. There are some other altera- 
tions, not coming under either of these heads, which we propose 
to deal with separately. 

Gen. xxi. 33. Hamilton proposes, on the authority of the 
Samaritan and the ancient versions, to insert the word Adra- 
ham, but as the sense is perfectly clear as it stands, as similar 
omissions are frequent in the Hebrew text, as there is not the 
authority of a single Hebrew MS. in its favour, this conjecture 
may be dismissed at once. 

Gen. xxvi. 7. After rex Hamilton adds wn. This is sup- 
ported by a small number of Hebrew MSS. and by the ancient 
versions, which often make similar additions; but not by the 
Chaldee, though erroneously inserted in the Latin version of the 
Chaldee in Walton’s Polyglott. But the insertion is not re- 
quired, and the Hebrew is at least as good, if not better, with- 
out it. It ought, therfore, to be rejected. 

Gen. xxvii. 3. tz proposed by Hamilton for ws. The mas- 
culine and feminine are both used, and tz is supported by a 
very few MSS. There is no reason for any change. 

Gen. xxix. 24, snpx) for mew, though this is the more usual 
form, it is supported by very few MSS., and therefore may be 
considered as one of the many cases of ellipsis of the preposi- 
tion. See the following, amongst other instances: Gen. xv. 6, 
pz mawrm mira yorm; Nehem. iv. 16, ww mynd ym. 

Gen. xxxvili. 8. For »~, Hamilton proposes to read wpm. 
This is supported by a few MSS., and is plausible at first view ; 
but it is rightly rejected by that eminent Jewish critic, 
Norzius :— 


* Alii codices legerunt wpm, e¢ vocavit illa, juxta alia verba prece- 
dentia feeminina, sed in codicibus correctis Toletanis legitur, wm et 
vocavit ile, et sic vertit Targum, et sic scripsit Nachmanides, quod Judas 
filium suum vocaverit, nec aliter legitur in Masora.’”! 
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* Quod in textu Samaritano,” says Rosenmuller, “et in nonnullis 
codicibus Hebreis a De Rossio commemoratis, hic sw pm, feemininum 
legitur, non dubium est deberi librarioram quorundam intempestivo 
emendandi studio, nec erat cur De Rossi ad h. 1. scriberet, sym, postulare 
contextus analogiam.”” 


Gen. xxxix. 4. After '» Hamilton adds +e» , on the authority 
of two of Kennicott’s MSS. and one of De Rossi’s, and of the 
ancient versions, which are of little authority in cases like 
this, as they generally add any word wanting to complete the 
sense. Now, 7x, or bw, would be unexceptionable 
Hebrew expressions, and the insertion of wwex in the latter pas- 
sage is quite unnecessary. Amongst the many examples of the 
ellipsis of vex, adduced by Noldius, are the following: Exod. 
Vi. 28, mn [rex] ova em; Lam. iii. 1, mo ex) cee; Isaiah xiii. 
16, wr ex) tra oe nim. ~The relative pronoun, which is de- 
ficient in these passages, is inserted within brackets to shew its 
natural position’ 

Gen. xli. 23. yrs for om. This change is also plausible 
at first view, but is supported by a comparatively small number 
of MSS., and the masculine form seems to be among those 
anomalies in the Hebrew Bible which reforming critics, ancient 
and modern, have thought themselves at liberty to restore to 
what they imagine to be the true reading : “‘ Antique editiones,” 
says De Rossi, “ summo consensu enallagen hic generis in scrip- 
turis creberrimam exhibent.’’” 

Gen. xli. 53. wm form. This, also, is only supported by a 
few MSS.; but the verb singular is not unfrequently used for 
the plural: “ Verbum singularis numeri,” says Glassius, “ jun- 
gitur nomini vel participio plurali, quo notari distributionem 
dicunt.”’ See, amongst other examples, Exod. xxxi. 14. 
hor mo mm, where there is no various reading, either in the 
Hebrew or in the Samaritan, and Job xii. 7, 2m mona deo om 5 
and here also there is no various reading. See also other pas- 
sages enumerated by Glassius, and ver. 23, where the same 
idiom may be remarked. 

Gen. xlii. 3. ona: for msm. Now, it is true that some MSS., 
both of Kennicott’s (and De Rossi’s) collation, read cv», 
and so does the Vulgate; but it is quite clear that the copy 
from which the Septuagint was made, read, omen; for that 
version is e€ Avyurtou, not ev Avyyrt@w. The Syr. and Sam. 
is the same, and though Walton’s version of Chald. is in 
Egypto, the original is oe» ex Aigypto. In fact, onsen is an 
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Hebrew idiom, by which one verb has two significations: “In 
uno verbo due significationes concurrunt, peculiari lingue 
sancte, idiotismo quem metalepsin vocant vel synthesin.”? He 
gives as an instance, Gen. xii. 12, “ “rpm, et capta est mulier illa 
Pharaonis domum, h.e., capta in Pharaonis domum perducta 
est.” See numerous other instances adduced by the same 
eminent grammarian. The words then might be paraphrazed, 
“to buy corn [and to bring it] from Egypt.” 

Gen. xlv. 25. mw for pr. It is a matter of indifference 
which reading we take, and the great majority of MSS. are in 
favour of the common reading. 

Gen. xlix. J]. rive, rivz, imo. We will take these three words 
together. There are very few MSS. in favour of either of them. 
They are Chaldaisms of not unfrequent occurrence. See also 
Gen. ix. 21; xiii. 3, &., &.; V. D. H. text requires no 
alteration. 

We now proceed to those readings proposed by Hamilton, 
which have more to be said in their favour, and some of which 
are preferable to those of Van der Hooght’s text: (ii. 24; 
iii. 7; iv.8; xvii. 19; xxii. 13; xxiv. 14,16, 28, 55,57; xxv. 8, 
15, 23; xxx. 11; xxxiv.3; xxxvi. 5, 14, 15, 39; xlvi. 22). 

(1.) 11. 24. After ym, Hamilton adds ome, as possibly true. 
It is not, however, supported by any Hebrew MS., though it 
has the support of LXX., Vulg., Syr., and Sam., and the New 
Testament, yet Father Simon considers it as one of the additions 
of Sam. ‘“ Eaenim est,” says he, “ Sam. T. natura et character, 
ut seepe, perspicuitatis gratié Hebreum supplet, nonnullaque 
adjiciat, que videantur deesse ; quod vero spectat ad testimonium 
Novi Test. vel ea ad LXX. interpretum versionem sunt accom- 
modata, vel ipsi auctores hic, ut alibi spe, eum sequuntur.”? 

(2.) ili. 7. For sy, he reads %». This reading is supported 
by five MSS.—one Marg., four pr. K., Sam., LXX., Vulg., Syr., 
and the evxigentia loci; and may fairly be admitted into the text 
instead of the singular form *». 

(3.) iv. 8. After ym addimenns». This is one of the few 
cases in which a reading that has a great appearance of truth 
has not the support of a single MS. In many MSS. there is a 
blank space after ym, in some sufficient for the two words. 
They appear in Sam., LXX., Vulg., Syr., and some copies of 
Chald., but they were not in Origen’s Hebrew text. They 
might, therefore, be placed in the margin in any future edition 
of the Hebrew Bible, but not having the authority of any MSS., 
are inadmissible into the Hebrew text. 
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(4.) xvii. 19. wv» for wi. Though Chaldee follows the 
present Hebrew text in omitting the conjunction, yet a con- 
siderable number of MSS.—forty-nine and twenty-three pr. K., 
eleven and seven pr. R., besides the other ancient versions— 
support the proposed amendment, as well as the evxigentia loci. 
It is, therefore preferable to Van der Hooght’s reading. 

(5.) xxii. 13. ome for wx. No doubt this is the true reading, 
and is supported by the context, by many MSS., both K. and 
R., by some ancient and valuable editions, and by all the 
ancient versions except Vulg. 

(6.) xxiv. 14, 16, 28, 55, 57, and also twice in xxxiv. 3, the 
feminine noun, ys, is spelt without the usual termination 7; as the 
full reading is that of the Keri, and is supported by some MSS., 
there seems to be no objection, in this instance, to substitute 
the full for the defective reading. 

(7.) xxv. 8. After vx add ow. Though this word is only 
found in a few Hebrew MSS., yet, as the sense is defective 
without it, and it has the support of all the ancient versions 
except Chald., it might safely be admitted into the text. See 
Gen. xxxv. 29. ovr2m, see also Job xlii. 17, 1 Chron. xxiii. 1, 
xxix. 28. ; 

(8.) — 15. tm form. This reading is supported by a very 
large number of MSS.: De Rossi enumerates 193, and one pr. K., 
and 90 of his own collation, and many valuable editions. The 
ancient versions give but little help: indeed the following various 
readings enumerated by Holmes shew the state of corruption 
and confusion which prevails amongst the MSS. of the LXX. :— 
xoddav, yoddad, yordad, yordav, yorSaB, yorSap, yadda, 
xoadar, yopdaé, yodad, yoad. 

9.) — 23. ovforo:. The exigentia loci., and the support 
of some MSS. and edd., require this amendment. 

(10.) xxx. 1]. usa forw. Though this reading is only 
supported by seven MSS., yet, as it makes the sense clear, 
which it is not in the common reading, and has also the support 
of Chald. and Syr., it may be adopted. 

(11.) xxxvi. 5. wer forer. Keri, Sam., twenty MSS., 
some edd., 4 pr., LXX., Vulg., Chald. 

(12.) — 14. wr for wr. Keri... .. LXX., Syr., Vulg., 
Chald., eighteen MSS., 3 pr. K. 

(13.) — 15. yon for wow. Keri, Sam., seventy-five MSS., 
some edd., LXX., Syr., Vulg., Chald., Ken. These three may 
be considered preferable to Van Der Hooght. 

(14.) — 39. mn forvn. Keri, Sam., two Hebrew MSS., K., 
and some edd., besides the parallel 1 Chron. i. 50. No change 
required. 
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(15.) xlvi. 22, m> for. This reading is supported by six- 
teen MSS., 8 pr. K., one MS., 4 pr. R. The text is consistent 
with the Hebrew idiom, and there is no necessity to make the 
change. 

The general result of this examination, without pledging 
ourselves to great accuracy, may be stated as follows :—Altera- 
tions in Van Der Hooght’s text, proposed by Mr. Hamilton, 
amount to about 166. 


Of these, plene scripta neal in austin of oe 


scripta 74 
wi} proposed instead of « wy ; . ‘ ‘ 25 
Insertion of the conjunction about 5 ‘ , 10 
Proposed insertion of words ‘ R ‘ , ‘ 5 
Miscellaneous changes not required _.. ‘ 10 
Changes a to Van Der — readings ‘ 11 
Sundries. . 31 

Total . . . 166 


The extensive collations of Kennicott and De Rossi have had 
quite a different result from what was expected by the principal 
promoters of that great work. They have proved to us how 
very few changes comparatively can with any judgment or 
propriety be adopted, in any degree affecting the sense of the 
passages, and have given us cause for thankfulness that the text 
of the Old Testament has come down to us with so little injury 
and so few deficiencies. 

Having gone so much into detail on the subject of Hamilton’s 
Codex Criticus, our remarks on Dr. Davidson’s Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament, revised from critical sources,’ will be confined 
within a much narrower compass. And in the first place, we 
must acknowledge the great labour and the extensive learning 
which he has brought to bear on his subject, and the judgment 
and moderation he has shewn in the selection of readings he has 
laid before his readers, as preferable to those of Van Der 
Hooght. But though he has shewn such abstinence himself, 
there are passages in his 7reatise on Biblical Criticism, as well as 
in the work towards which we propose to direct the attention of 
our readers, and to which, if we understand him rightly, we are 
not disposed to assent. In his Biblical Criticism is the following 
passage, speaking of those parts of the Hebrew Scriptures which 
appear to be inconsistent with each other :— 


“In some there is not a single various reading, either in MS. version 
5 
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or quotation. What, then, is to be done? Shall the pure text of the 
Old Testament be disfigured? Shall these passages be allowed to remain as 
they are, though they are manifestly erroneous? No. Critical conjecture 
must be resorted to. A sober judgment must try to rectify these gross 
improprieties. Contradictions must be removed at all hazards, unless it be 
believed that they stood in the text at the very first. If they did not, as 
most suppose, they will be carefully and cautiously taken away. Let one 
place be corrected by another, where two are inconsistent. Let the 
analogy of faith be consulted.” Again, “It is needless to argue against 
the application of critical conjecture in every case, from the abuse of it by 
many ; as it is admitted on all hands that an argument of that sort is 
worthless... .. Where external evidence fails, or is not sufficient, let 
a strong internal evidence call for and justify conjecture. Here it is legiti- 
mate. Here, in safe hands, it will be seasonable and serviceable.” * 


We shall quote one passage, bearing the same aspect, from 
the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, &e. :— 


“Tt is well known that with regard to a variety of discrepancies 
which appear irreconcileable, conjecture must be resorted to in the 
absence of all various readings; or else such discrepancies must be left as 
original. Numerous particulars occur throughout the Old Testament 
books which clash more or less with one another—statements objection- 
able, or positively wrong, appear—and the question is, how they should 
be dealt with when there is no objective authority for altering or reconciling 
them. Should we proceed without hesitation to bring them into harmony by 
the use of critical conjecture, believing them inconsistent with the true 
theory of inspiration; or should they be suffered to remain undisturbed, 
as not militating against a correct theory of the authority belonging to the 
Biblical books ?”” ‘ 


Now the question is not whether every endeavour should be 
made to reconcile apparent contradictions, to suggest the supply 
of omissions where required, to point out passages in the 
ancient versions which appear to have been translated from a 
purer text—nay, even to suggest from mere conjecture what 
would restore harmony and consistency to the sacred text,—these 
are all legitimate and important sources of sacred criticism ; but 
whether we are warranted, on conjecture only, or on the 
authority of the ancient versions only, without the sanction of a 
single MS., to alter the Hebrew text itself. This has been 
frequently done by those who have altered the Samaritan text, 
and though Kennicott was strongly inclined to correct the 
Hebrew by the Samaritan in many passages, the opinion of our 
best critics is by no means in favour of the purity of the present 
copies of that version. Indeed, the remarks of Dr. Davidson 
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himself on the Samaritan text by no means support the 
opinion of Kennicott. 


“ From a general survey of the Samaritan text, we learn—first, that it 
exhibits readings not found in the Jewish text, but arbitrarily adopted for 
the purpose of rendering it complete and more perspicuous, and of bringing 
expressions in the original into harmony with their religious ideas, or of 
adapting the orthography and construction of the Hebrew text to the 
Samaritan idiom, &c., &c.” 


It has been done also not unfrequently by those who have 
transcribed the Hebrew text, by attempting to restore what 
they imagined were the original readings, and by such con- 
jectures they have only falsified their own copies. 

In addition to the quotations which we have already made 
from eminent critics on the subject of the amendments of the 
Hebrew text, we shall rest satisfied with placing in contrast 
with Dr. Davidson’s views the opinion of Professor Jahn, in his 
introduction to the Old Testament. 


“Data opera conjecturas queerere, aut levibus momentis lectionem 
mutare, et mutationem in textum inferre, pruritum atque scabiem corri- 
gendi compellunt cordati critici, qui statuunt conjecturas non esse tentan- 
das, nisi quando necessitas urget, aut permagna verisimilitudo suadet ; 
atque tum quoque non in textum recipiendas esse censent.”™ 


We have already remarked that, though we cannot agree 
with Dr. Davidson in his opinion respecting the correction of 
the Hebrew text, we think he has shewn much judgment in the 
selection of those readings which he has marked as preferable 
to those of Van Der Hooght ; yet we feel it incumbent upon us 
to notice some faults of omission, and some works of superoga- 
tion in his last publication. The readings which he prefers to 


those of Van Der Hooght, he has indicated in the following 
words :— 


“Wherever a reading has been judged better than the received one, 
it is given first, with the authorities or authority in its favour ; Van Der 
Hooght’s being put after it, with V. D. H. subjoined. In this way the 
writer has indicated the places where a change should be made in the 
common text, and stated the reading he recommends. In all cases where 
Van Der Hooght stands first with its authorities, he is to be regarded as 
abiding by it in preference to any other.”” 


Now all the readings in the Book of Genesis which our 





t Biblical Criticism, p. 102. 
« Jahn Introductio in libros sacros veteris Federis. 
» The Hebrew Text, Introduct., p. xii. 
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author considers entitled to preference, amount only to eleven ; 
viz., No. 1, Gen. iv. 8; No. 2, xiv. 2; No. 3, xiv. 8; No. 4, xxii. 
13; No. 5, xxv. 15; No. 6, xxv. 23; No. 7, xxvii. 29; No. 8, xxx. 
11; No. 9, xxxvi. 14; No. 10, xxxvi.15; No. 11, xliii. 28. 

Dr. Davidson says, “ wherever a reading has been judged 
better than the received one, it is given first, with the autho- 
rities ;” yet in seven cases out of eleven, he has omitted to give 
any authority except the Keri. 

We will therefore, in the first place, notice the collated MSS. 
and the ancient versions, which support these seven readings. 

Gen. xiv. 2, oay, instead of oa, Keri, 4 MSS., Kenn. LXX., 
Syr. Vulg. Chald. 

— xiv. 8, oy, instead of on, Keri, 4 MSS., Kenn. LXX., 
Syr. Vulg. Chald. 

— XXvii. 29, nm, instead of nme, Keri, 27 MSS., 3 pr., 
Kenn. 

— xxx. 27, ns, Keri, 7 MSS., Kenn., Syr. Chald. 

— xxxvi. 14, wy, Keri, Sam., 18 MSS., 3 pr., some Edit., 
K., and parallel, 1 Chr. i. 35. 

— xxxvi. 15, wm, Keri, Sam., 74 MSS., some Edit., K. 
LXX., Syr. Vulg. Chald. 

— xliii. 28, pn, Keri, 33 MSS., 3 pr. Kenn. 

We will now make a few remarks on Dr. Davidson’s selected 
readings seriatim. Gen. iv. 8: we have nothing to add to our 
observations on this passage, except to remark that Dr. Davidson 
has omitted to state that the words were not in the Hebrew 
copy which Origen consulted. MedOwpyev evs to tredvov. In 
heee verba ap’ ovdeva Twv AovTwy KeLTaL Ta pnuata Tov Kaw 
mpos Aer. ANN’ ovde tap’ EBpaiis AX’ ev arroxpudw pacw. 
mapa Se Tos 6 Keita. Eye: de avta cai to Sapapertixov.” 

Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8, are decidedly preferable to V. D. H. 

Nos. 7 and 11, are merely verba plene instead of defective 
scripta. Though of no importance, there seems to be no reason 
against their adoption. 

Nos. 5, 9, and 10, are only different modes of spelling the 
words, and Dr. Davidson has chosen the best. 

With the exception therefore, of Gen. iv. 8, which might 
with great propriety be placed in the margin, we see no objec- 
tion to adopting all the readings which Dr. Davidson considers 
preferable to those of Van Der Hooght. 

And to these we would add— 

No. 12. Gen. iii. 7, *» leaves, instead of =», literally a leaf. 

No. 13. xvii. 19, wv and to his seed, instead of ww to his seed. 
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No. 14, xxv. 8, om to be inserted after vx literally full 
of days. 

No. 15. xxxvi. 89, nn for 1m.” 

We may now congratulate ourselves on arriving at nearly 
the same conclusion with our learned author as to the correction 
of the textus receptus required throughout the book of Genesis. 

We have said that we have some fault to find with Dr. 
Davidson for his works of supererogation, for the number of 
unnecessary and rather perplexing references to the ancient 
versions which he has appended to the Hebrew text. The 
principal advantages to be derived from the ancient versions we 
hold to be these. First, the ascertaining, with more or less 
probability, the readings of those ancient Hebrew MSS. from 
which they were for the most part made. We refer to the 
LXX., Syr., Vulg., Chald. The other versions, or such portions 
of them as we have, being of inferior importance. Secondly, 
the learning what words they thought fit to introduce to supply 
the real or supposed defects of the Hebrew original, to make 
the sense fuller and clearer. Thirdly, the benefit which some- 
times arises from the free translation of passages of acknowledged 
difficulty into languages of near affinity. But when the Hebrew 
text is clear and consistent, and no aid is wanted from the 
ancient versions, why encumber it with the reading of the 
ancient versions, which neither can have any tendency to correct 
the text, nor to throw the smallest degree of light upon it? Why 
perplex the young student, who has made but small progress on 
the road of Biblical criticism, with an incongruous mass of read- 
ings which every sober and intelligent critic must at once reject ? 

We shall select a very few passages, as a sample, of quota- 
tions from the ancient versions, which we think not only useless 
for either of the above purposes, but consisting chiefly, if not 
entirely of errors and interpolations. 

Genesis, Ch. i., v. 6 and 7. The LXX., transfers, without 
any other authority, the words, and it was so, from the end of 
verse 7 to the end of verse 6: after verse 8, LXX., adds, and God 
saw that it was good: not only is there no other authority for 
this reading, but Origen marks the words with an obelisk, as 
not in his copy of the Hebrew.” 

Ver. 9, LXX. adds, and the waters under the heaven were 
gathered together into one place, and the dry land appeared. 
This also has no other authority, and the words were not in 
Origen’s copy of the Hebrew.’ 





« The authorities for these readings have been already given. 
¥ Montfaucon’s Hexapla. * Montfaucon’s Hexapla. 
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Ver. 12, LXX. interpolates from the preceding verse upon 
the earth ; and he is supported by no other authority. 

Ver. 14, LXX. again interpolates from v. 15, to give light 
upon the earth, which is supported by a single Hebrew MS. only. 

Ver. 20. The same interpolation as at the end of ver. 6. 

Ch. ii., 12. For good, LXX. reads very good, supported 
only by a single Hebrew MS. 

Ch. iii., 2. Between yr tree, and »» fruit, Syr., alone inter- 
polates ‘> all. 

Ch. v. 6. And he eat. Sam., LXX., and they eat. The 
common reading requires no alteration. 

Ver. 10. And he said ; and he said unto him, LXX., and one 
MS. This is one of those additions of little words to complete 
the sense, with which all readers of the LXX., and Syr. versions 
must be familiar. The present Hebrew text is quite perfect. 

Ver. 12, and 15, and also iv. 22, x. 12, xii. 14, xix. 38, xx. 
3, 12, xxii. 20, 24, xxiv. 44, xxv. 21, xxvi. 7, 9, xxvii. 38, 
xxix. 9, 25, wn, instead of xm. Now in all these seventeen pas- 
sages, only two Hebrew MSS. support the Samaritan reading of 
wi instead of »4. There can therefore be no reasonable doubt, 
as Dr. Davidson must be well aware, that sr is the true reading. 
See also our former note on this word, and it is quite evident that 
the Samaritan reading is wrong.’ 

We need not extend our remarks on these useless quotations 
from the ancient versions any farther; and can only express our 





a Before we conclude we will recapitulate those readings in the book of Genesis 
which we consider preferable to those of Van Der Hooght, and entitled to insertion in 
any new edition of the Hebrew Bible, making the difference of the readings intelligible 
to those readers who cannot follow us into the details of criticism. 


VAN DER HOOGHT. PROPOSED READINGS. 


Gen. iii. 7. 7Y a leaf, though with the | ‘7 leaves. 
vowel point of the plural. 


— xiv. 2. OY erroneous spelling. Dray 

— — 8. The same. 

— xvii. 19. wud Zo his seed. wu and to his seed. 
— xxii. 13. ws behind [him]. TIN one, i.e., a ram. 
— xxv. 8. p20 and full. add 0" of days. 


— — 15. 1" Hadar. Erroneous | WH Hadad. 
spelling. 
— — 23. 0” erroneous spelling. on 

— xxvii. 29. Wm” no difference in| YWmnw 
the sense. 

— xxx. 11. 122 not intelligible. 2.82 a troop cometh. 

— xxxvi. 14. wY erroneous spelling. | yyy 

— — 1b. yaw erroneous spelling. | yon 

— xiii. 28. Like xxvii. 29. 
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regret that our learned author has expended his time and labour 
on this part of his work to so very little purpose, and now we have 
concluded our comment on Dr. Davidson, thanking him for the 
large and valuable addition he has made to the cause of sacred 
criticism ; and if we have felt it our duty to take on ourselves 
the office of censors, we shall hope to hail the next production 
of our author on the important subject which has engaged his 
pen, and occupied so many of his studious hours, with unmixed 
commendation. 
JR. 








ON ASSYRIAN VERBS. 
Sect. VI.—Medially augmented forms of Qal. 


76. Tere is a class of verbal forms which occurs very fre- 
quently, and of which I promised (in Par. 16), that I would 
speak after I had gone through the regular tenses of gal. The 
characteristic of these forms is a dental, generally ¢, or a syllable 
commencing therewith, introduced into the body of the word. 
This should not be considered as characterizing a new conjuga- 
tion, because it is evident that it does not alter the meaning of 
the verb. Moreover, other conjugations as well as qal admit 
such additions ; so that if we admitted one new conjugation of 
this sort, we should be compelled to admit at least four. It may 
be doubted, however, whether this addition ought to be consi- 
dered as an augment, or as constituting a new tense. 

77. An addition of this sort is made to both the present 
and the aorist. I will begin with the former, and I have no 
hesitation in considering the augmented present to be a new 
tense, and calling it the second aorist It is interchanged with 
the first aorist in different copies of the same inscription; and 
in other inscriptions it is joined with it in the same continuous 
narration. Instances of the former occur in the Nimrid in- 
scriptions, reverse of pavement, lines 48 and 170, compared with 
the corresponding parts of other inscriptions ; we have 77 > 
(111).105, ich.ba.tu, first aorist, and 77.5.79.290, ich.cha.a’p.tu, 
second aorist; the standard form is iptaklu, and here we see 
how it is modified when the first radical is chaddi. The two 
forms are identical in signification, “they took.” Again, we 


have 135.51.209, a’.ru.w’, first aorist, and 135 >» (23).11], 
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a’.tar.ba, second aorist. The meaning of both is, “I passed 
through.” For an instance of the latter, I may refer to Botta, 
28.4446, where we have in sequence, and evidently without 
any change of tense being intended, 135.59.262, a’.bu.u’s, “I 
made,” 214.113.95, aj.ku.ra (before its object ; see par. 16), “I 
called,” both in the first aorist; and 79.272.192, ap.ta.ni, “I 
made,” in the second aorist. 

78. Other reasons for considering the second aorist to be a 
distinct tense, will be apparent from considering the second 
example that I have given, a’tarbd. In the first place, it 
has at the end the augment of locomotion which @rud in 
the first aorist never has. This is quite inconsistent with the 
supposition that the dental supplied the place of an augment. 
It may be asked why the augment was omitted in the first 
aorist. I answer, because it would have been impossible to 
pronounce the first syllable of a’rubd, xxx, so as to express the 
first radical distinctively. It is difficult enough to do this in the 
simple form @rub; but when a third syllable was added, and 
the accent carried to the end of the word, it would become 
impossible. Again, a’tarbd, deprived of the augment, would be 
atdrab, as if the present were a’drab, its regular form. It 
appears, however, from par. 64, 66, that the present of verbs of 
this class is not regular, but would be #’rrab. We can scarcely 
suppose that if aptdkal werean augmented form of apdkal,itshould 
be preserved in an irregular verb when the unaugmented form 
was altered. For all these reasons I have, as I said, no hesita- 
tion in considering aptdkal to be a distinct tense, which I call 
the second aorist. 

In reference to the verb of which I have just been speaking, 
I may as well remark, that the first aorist is almost always 
written 290.209, which it would be a great error to read tu.wd. 
The ideograph for the root xv is 290; see par. 63; and this 
character, combined with 209, expresses any form of the first 
aorist, according to the context; while combined with 79, it 
expresses any form of the second aorist. 

79. The regular forms of the second aorist are aptdkal, tap- 
tdkal, taptdkali, iptdkal, &c. A comparison with those of the 
present, given in par. 58, will shew that the second aorist differs 
by the addition of ¢ after the first radical. The vowel between 
the second and third radical is more frequently dropped when 
a final vowel is added, as in the third person plural; and when 
it is not dropped the preceding consonant is apt to be doubled. 
Thus, though iptékalu is perhaps the more correct form, we 
more frequently meet with either iptakkalu, or iptdklu. 

80. In a few instances, tan is used instead of ¢, to form the 
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second aorist. Thus on the Khorsabad bulls (Botta 45.49), we 
have 277.272 FF} (117), Be (44).51, il.ta.nap.pa.ru, “ they sent 
out” from -o. The form is iptandkkalu ; and we here see an 
instance of one mode of dealing with a shin when it is the first 
radical. It is converted into / (see par. 50). Another mode of 
dealing with it appears, Ob. 189, where we have 4.181 “S>° 


<<< 


(284), a.tsa.rap, “1 burned” from mx, In Botta 9.22, we have 
45.116 —< (200), as.tak.kan, and in the third person with the 


subjunctive enclitic (see par. 41), in Botta 5.16, 90.116.243.211, 
is.tak.ka.nu, “1 (or who) placed.” For this verb we have on the 
reverse of the pavement at Nimrid 1. 94, 278.272.243.287, al.ta, 
ka.a’n; other copies have 200, kan, instead of the last two 
characters. It seems, then, that the substitution of / for s, as 
well as the duplication of the second radical, was allowable, but 
not necessary. In R. 206, we have in a different context, but 
apparently as the same verb, 4.181.200, a.tsa.kan; so that it 
would seem to have been optional, when the first radical was s, 
to treat it as an ordinary letter, to change it into /, or to trans- 
pose it and the following ¢, so as to form the double letter o és. 
81. Another instance of a dental followed by an, occurs in 
Bellino’s inscription, line 38, where we have 57.268.140.154. 
165.51, im.da.na.akh.kha.ru, “they received,’ from wm. Here 
the form is precisely the same as in the last example; but, in 
place of the ¢ converting the m, with which it does not well 
harmonize, into some other letter, the m converts the ¢into d. In 
line 205 of the reverse inscription, we have 204.272 <Et (156), 


at.ta.khar, for “I received.” Here the m is changed into ¢, 
instead of the ¢ being changed into d. I cannot think that the 
additional an in the two examples that I have given should be 
considered as forming a new tense. I consider the element 
inserted in the second aorist to have been originally a syllable 
including a nasal vowel, similar perhaps to the French ten 
in entendre; and this, when followed by a, might either be 
reduced to a simple ¢, or sounded as ¢an with a full n. 
According to this view of the matter, the identity of the element 
inserted in this tense, and in that which I am about to speak 
of, will be apparent. 

82. The modes of dealing with an initial m in this tense, 
are as various as with an initial s. In the reverse inscription, 
line 126, we have 227.268.151.77, am.da.khi.i’ch, “I fought,” 
from ym. Here, as in the last instance, the ¢ is changed after 
the m into d; but in the obelisk inscription, 145, we have 


instead of this word, 227 =“ (16).151.77, am.takh.khi.i’ch, 
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where the ¢ appears to be retained. It is, however, possible 
that 16 may be extended to express dakh, as well as takh, and 
that it should be read in the former manner here. This last 
verb is one of the few examples that I have met with, of the 
second aorist of a perfect verb admitting any vowel but a after 
the second radical. The doubled ¢ may come from 2, or from 
any dental, more naturally than from m; it may also come 
from A, as in 269.272.188.113, it.ta.la.ku, “ (who) went,” reverse 
22, equivalent to 277.295.113, i/.li.ku; or from w, as in 204. 
272 AY (72), at.ta.rad, “1 went down,” reverse 283. The first 
aorist is written 46.73.268, u.ri.da, with the augment of loco- 
motion, the root being ™; and the second aorist is also found 
with the same augment in B. M. 47.23, written 204.23.268, 
at.tar.da. An instance has been already given of the second 
aorist of a verb beginning with ’ayin ; another such instance is 
1385 >— (101).44.48, @.tap.pa.su, “they made,” reverse 124, 
Here, as before, this tense follows the standard form, though 
the present is irregular. 

83. I have given instances of the mode in which this tense 
was formed, when the first radical was chaddi or bit, and when 
the last was a weak letter, namely, ichchdptu and aptdni. In 
both these words I write pt for bt, such a euphonic change being 
necessary. In cases where the substitution of p for 6, or the 
like, might give rise to confusion, I believe that the dental was 
placed before the first radical, and sounded d. Thus we have 
269.111.4, id.ba.ha, “ he came,” and 269.59.192, id.bu.ni, “ they 
came,” from w2. I take these to be the second aorist ; 12.111, 
iba, to be the present, and the first aorist to be wanting. On 
this point, however, I would not be understood as speaking 
positively. Defectives in the second radical are by no means 
common, and it is not always easy to distinguish their tenses. 
An instance of the second aorist of such a verb occurs in the 
seventh colume of the great inscription at the India House, 
line 17 (ina ’irani (?) nis ’inisunu asar), 90.272.4.15, is.ta.a.mu 
(“in cities the delight of their eyes a place) they fixed on,” from 
tv. Nebuchadnezzar is here speaking of the kings who preceded 
his father, who, he says, for a long period neglecting Babylon, 
chose other cities for their residence and their buildings. 

84. In the inscription last quoted, I. 32, there is a verb 
which I suspect to be a second perfect, related to the second 
aorist, as the ordinary perfect is to the first aorist; see par. 
58. It is written 204.272.140.4.260, at.ta.na.ha.du, of the form 
aptandkalu, the n, which is the first radical (of 1), being assi- 
milated to the ¢. I would translate this word “I have been 
glorious.” There is no reason that I can perceive, for its 
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having the subjunctive enclitic ; and besides, if this were to be 
added, I should expect attahaddu. I may here be permitted to 
observe, that, though this root ™ is used in Hebrew, with the 
same sense of “ being glorious,” Colonel Rawlinson has in his 
latest publication ignored it ; referring its derivatives to a sup- 
posed 1, from which they cannot regularly come, and to which 
he attributes the imaginary sense of “comforting.” The 
true meaning and derivation had been previously pointed out 
by me. 

85. The medial augment introduced into the aorist is regu- 
larly the syllable 275, ta", interposed after the first radical. 
The true pronunciation of this syllable is, I believe, that of 
the middle syllable in the French entendre or étaindre, but the 
nasal disappears before a vowel: 275.253, for example, being 
?a."ib, undistinguishable from 34.253, ¢i.’b; while before a con- 
sonant it seems sometimes to be assimilated to it, doubling its 
sound, and at other times to have the sound of a nasal conso- 
nant. It always, I believe, carries the accent. I have already 
remarked that 275 represents the first syllable of the second 
person of the aorist of qal in verbs commencing with ’ayin. In 
this case I write it ta’; but when it does not contain a radical 
v, I write ¢a”, which the reader may pronounce as he pleases, as 
with the anusvara or otherwise. 

86. This addition to the aorist seems in no respect to alter 
the signification. In the Persepolitan inscription, C. 18, 12. 
275.59.262 ita" .bu.w’s, is exactly equivalent to 12.59.262, 7.bu. 
w’s, which occurs in B. 6. Each is translated by akunaush, 
“he made.’ I have omitted the affix, 126, ¢su, which follows 
the former verb; but it is evident that this cannot modify the 
sense, and we have in D. 12 and 16, analogous forms without 
the affix, viz., 1385.275.59.262, a’.ta”.bu.u’s, “I made,” and 192. 
275.59.262, na’.ta".bu.w’s, “we made.” It will be remarked 
that the affix is here ¢su, not su, as given in the table in par. 
18. Affixes which begin with s, », invariably substitute for it 
ts, >, when a dental or sibilant precedes it. In the former 
case, the dental is frequently omitted, and this seems more 
correct. In the latter case, the change is necessary in order to 
keep the affix distinct from the verb or noun which precedes it, 
and to permit the final letters of this to be heard. It is a rule 
of euphony, very similar to that which prevails in English, with 
respect to dion, which is pronounced shun after ordinary conso- 
nants, as in action, caption, &c.: but tshun after s, as in combus- 
tion. Words which end with chaddi, I should observe, combine 
the affix with it, as if it were a ¢aw. Thus in the reverse 
inscription, 1. 93, speaking of “Akhiyababa, the son of nobody,” 
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the king says, “ 4.113.126, a.ku.tsu (for akuch-su), “I flayed him,” 
) and he adds, “with his skin the castle of Nineveh I covered.” 
This was the least cruel mode of dealing with rebels which this 
; monster of wickedness describes himself as having practised. 
. 87. The forms of this tense which end with the third radical 
L are, aptdkul, taptdkul, iptakul, naptdkul ; and if this were all, I 
} should set this down as a medially augmented aorist; these 
t forms being all derived from those of the aorist by inserting 
td after the first radical. A difficulty arises, however, as to the 
- third person plural, and doubtless it would equally arise as to 
‘ the remaining forms, if they could be found. We do not meet 
f with iptdkulu, but with iptiklu. In the third line of the 
e Behistun inscription we have 12.275.253.19, ?.td.ip.su; “ they 
y made,” equivalent to the single aorist, 135.59.48, ?.bu.su of 
- Botta 29.47. The meaning is, “they exercised or adminis- 
8 tered,” sarrut or bi’lut, “the government.” In like manner, 
\- in Beh. 30 we have 269.275.283.51.153, it.t’a.ik.ru.hi “they 
y revolted, or became hostile,” from . This is of the same 
form as the preceding, but has the augment added. The x 
n before ¢ is, as usual, changed into another ¢. Now this form, 
il iptiklu, may be derived from iptdkul, as an inflection of the 
Ss same tense ; but I do not see how any one can derive it from 
ipkulu by the addition of an augment. I have therefore, though 
or very reluctantly, come to the conclusion that we have here a third 
2. aorist. It is chiefly used in defective verbs, or at least in such 
M. as have a weak radical, with a view to give them more hody. 
h, It is also useful for distinguishing verbs that might otherwise 
vs be confounded. 
1e 88. Euphonic changes, similar to those which I have noticed 
at in the second aorist, occur also here. I will give a few examples. 
2. In the obelisk inscription, 1. 32, we have 40.151.47, ag.dha" rib, 
od from xp, “I draw near to.” 151 properly represents khi, but 
ir. was extended to dhi, » (see par. 27), and here again to dha", the 
it nasal vowel at the close of which was more akin toi than to 
er any other. 4.107.225, a.tsa".bi, in 1. 118 of the same inscription, 
re must, from the context, signify, “I made war against, attacked, 
to or besieged.” We must, I think, consider 107 to represent 
it, tsa" in place of ¢si, which is its ordinary value. It is most 
ile natural to refer this to a root, m3» (see par. 80), but no such 
th root is known in Hebrew. This may, however, have been the 
0- Assyrian form of the Hebrew mx, which has the meaning 
1S required. The equivalence of pry and pnw is well known. It is 
ne possible, also, that ¢s may have been used by a euphonic change 
ge for cht, though this was more frequently changed into ch, single 
m or doubled. 
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89. In the Great Inscription at the India House, 1. 39, there 
is a verb, to which I have never met anything similar. It is 
37.269.119.165.40, pi.it.du.kha.ak. This is obviously a qal form 
of the root nm; and a medially augmented one, analogous in 
its formation to the continuative, which would be palkhdku 
(see par. 73). Its precise meaning cannot be considered as ascer- 
tained by a single example; but as the context in which it 
occurs is perfectly translatable, I think there is no doubt that 
it is either a second continuative, equivalent to the ordinary one, 
or a continuative perfect, related to the ordinary continuative 
as the perfect to the aorist. The following is the entire con- 
text :—Jna gimir lubbiya kinim, aramu pulukhti ilutisunu pitlukh- 
ak biluttsun, “With the whole of my true heart I have 
applied (preterperfect) to the worship of their godhead, J have 
constantly worshipped their lordship.” It should be observed, 
that the last word is an accusative governed by the preceding 
verb. In par. 75, I expressed doubts as to the continuative 
being used in transitive verbs, but these doubts have since been 
removed. The standard form of the first person in the tense I 
am now considering would be pitkulak, the final u being dropped, 
owing to its remoteness from the accent. The second person 
masculine singular would, I presume, be pitkulta, and the third 
pitkul; but I have not yet recognized any of these. 

In treating of the other conjugations, I intend to speak of 
such of these medially augmented tenses as are used in them, 
in connexion with those from which they appear to be derived. 


Sect. VII.—The Second or Niphhal Conjugation— 
Quadriliteral Roots. 


90. It is generally known, that the conjugation Niphhal is 
peculiar to the Hebrew, as far as respects the Semitic languages 
previously known. The Chaldee and Syriac form their passive 
by prefixing ith to the qal form, the Ethiopic by prefixing fe, 
and the Arabic by changing the vowels. It is, therefore, a 
question of peculiar interest in what manner the Assyrians 
formed their passive. They had a conjugation precisely similar 
to the Hebrew niphhal; the first aorist of which was almost 
identical with the Hebrew future, exactly as it was in qal. 

91. I think it best to give, in the first instance, the leading 
tenses of the Assyrian verb, the first aorist and the present, in 
parallel columns, together with the Hebrew future. It will, 
however, be unnecessary to go beyond the persons that are in 
ordinary use in the Assyrian inscriptions which have come 
down to us; namely, the first person singular, and the third 
person masculine singular and plural. The rest can be supplied 
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from these by following the analogy of the gal conjugation 
(see par. 58). 














First Aorist. Present. | Hebrew Future. 
| 
1. es. appakil anapkil | eppakel 
3. ms. ippakil inapkil | yippakél 
3. m.p. ippakilu, | 
or inapkilu | yippakilu 
ippaklu | 














92. It is to the niphhal forms that we must look as analo- 
gous to those of quadriliteral roots in gal. The only Assyrian 
quadriliteral root with which I am acquainted is m». It is 
not used in qal, so far as I am aware; but, according to the 
above analogy, if it were, its first aorist would be aplakit, and 
its present apalkit. It is actually used in niphhal, where it 
corresponds in sense to the Latin deponent ¢transgredior. I 
find for its third person plural in the first aorist, with affix, 
shewing its transitive sense, notwithstanding its passive form, 
253.33.163.290.48, ip.pal.ki.tu.su, “they transgressed (or re- 
volted) against him” (Botta, 147.11). This shews what the first 
aorist of a quinqueliteral root would be; anpalkit, the root being 
me. The second aorist of this verb is more commonly met 
with. In the reverse inscription we have 204,272.33, »* 
(235), at.ta.pal.kat, “I crossed over” (line 106); 269.272.33. 
235, it.ta.pal.kat, “he transgressed, or revolted” (line 75); 
269.272.33.113,290, it.ta.pal.ku.tu, “they revolted” (line 103). 
This is the second aorist, and the present, from which it is 
derived, would be a.na.pal.kat. The change of the final vowel 
is similar to what has been already noticed in par. 11. 

93. In the above table, and in the paragraph which follows 
it respecting quadriliteral roots in gal, I have written i for the 
vowel before the last radical. I think it right to give my 
reason for this. Analogy appears to require that the present 
should have a different vowel from the aorist, and indeed that 
it should have the vowel a; but I have met one example in 
which the vowel is distinctly i; and knowing, as yet, no other 
example, I feel that I ought to be guided by this. The example 
in question is 12. Y= (29), 172, i.nan.din, which occurs in 
the contracts published by Grotefend, A. and C., at the end of 
a sentence preceded by the preposition ana and a man’s name. 
I translate this, “is given (to such a person).” The second 
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character is properly nam, but its value is here extended to nan, 
which had no character of its own. The third character is 
distinctively din ; dan would be expressed by 47. This is, as I 
have said, the only example known to me of a present in niph- 
hal; I have met with no future, and with no second aorist, 
except that of the quadriliteral verb mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. I therefore must, for the present, consider 
the final vowel to be i, though I should not be surprised to find 
that in the majority of verbs it was a. 

94, Several examples of the aorist eccur: in the fifth line 
of Bellino’s inscription it is said, that Merodach Baladan 252. 
105. > 238, ip.par.sid.va, “escaped, and,” ana Gujummani, “to 
Gujumman,” 25.140.182, in.na.bid, “ fled.” Here we have two 
niphhal verbs, though, as in the case of m'» already mentioned, 
the passive signification is not obvious. The second root is 
evidently ™,; we have in Botta 76.3 the plural form 25.140. 
225.260.46.238 in.na.bi.d’u.u.va, “they fled, and,” where it is 
added 188 25.140 EVWEY (280) 4.27.19.256, Ja in.na.mir a.sar. 
su.wn “their place was not found.” Here is a third niphhal 
verb, and a true passive, from 1. For the plural innabidu, we 
have, in an unpublished inscription of Sennacherib, in a similar 
context, 25.117.290.238, in.nap.tu.va, “they fled and ;” where it 
will be observed that pé is substituted for dd, when, by tke omis- 
sion of the intervening vowel, these letters are brought into 
contact. Of similar euphonic changes there are very frequent 
instances. The word, ippdrsid, is distinguished by the operation 
of another euphonic law. The regular form would be ippdsid 
from ww» ; but the s is strengthened by prefixing an r. The last 
radical, uncertain as far as this form is concerned, is determined 
by 253.105.32.260, ip.par.si.du, “ they escaped,” in Bellino 25. 
In an older inscription, Reverse 72, we have, 41, bar, for, 105, 
par, which excites a suspicion that the root may have been va. 
Ibba for ippa would be a change contrary to all analogy; but 
ippa wight be substituted for idba, through the euphonic law 
lately mentioned. I am not aware, however, that either tw: or 
vw is used in any of the cognate languages. Other examples 
are 77.5.287.211.46.238, ijjd.an.n’u.u.va, “were (or had been) 
defended and,” Rich. 1.17, from ys, and 25.140.15.46.238, 
in.na.m’u.u.va, which occurs two lines before it, and seems to 
come from a verb defective in the third radical. It has for its 
subject “which,” referring to a masculine singular, and must 
therefore be a perfect. An optative occurs on the Khorsabad 
bulls, namely, 32.238.151.194, lim.ma.khi.’r, Botta, 57.117. In 
51.101 we have 295.57, li.i’m, for the first character. 
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95. I have not met with an imperative of niphhal, nor a 
continuative ; but the form of the latter may be inferred from 
that of the participle, which is napkal, like the Hebrew’s nipkal. 
From this I should expect a continuative 1 s. c., ndpkalak ; 
2s. m., ndpkalta; 3 s. m., napkal; 3s. f., ndpkalat; 3 p. m., 
napkalu ; 3 p. f., napkala. Examples of the participle are 140, 
204.111.113, na.a’d.ba.ku, which occurs in the following con- 
text: “ With their blood the mountain I reddened; with their 
corpses, kharru nadbaku of the mountain I filled.” Reverse, 
232.233. The verb adbuk, which occurs pretty freely, seems to 
signify, “I left behind; ” “T left behind upon them dread,” 
Ob. 158 and in the Bavian inscription we have pulukhtu ittabik, 
“dread was left behind (upon all the Elamites) ;” where it may 
be remarked, that not only is i¢ta used for idda (see last par.), 
but a masculine verb is connected with a feminine noun (com- 
pare par. 72). Assuming this to be the meaning of yn, I think 
it probable that kharru nadbaku were the beds of torrents aban- 
doned by the water, or dry. If this may be questioned, it is at 
any rate evident that nadbaku is a participle in the plural, and 
being from a perfect verb, it leaves its form certain. I have 
met with two other participles, but they are both from defective 
verbs. In the Obelisk inscription, line 19, we have the par- 
ticiple, or rather verbal noun derived from it, 117.192.290, 
nab.ni.tu, “ offspring, production,” from m. Again, we have 
very frequently, 140.95.227, na.ra.a’m, “chosen,” from mx or om, 
as I suppose; but neither is, I believe, used in any of the cog- 
nate languages. I think the root cannot be defective in the 
second radical, because the genitive of this participle is (with 
the affix), 140.291.17.48, na.ar.mi.su, “ his chosen (city).” India 
House inscription, III. 36. The aorist of qal is dram. The 
preterperfect occurs in a passage cited in par. 89, where I have 
translated it “I have applied to.” 


Sect. VIII.—The Third or Pihel Conjugation. 


96. Examples of the first aorist of the third conjugation are 
very frequent ; those of the other tenses are less so; but the 
form of the present is given by a tablet in the British Museum, 
both in perfect verbs and in those which are defective in kaph 
and in lamed-aleph. The peculiar force of the conjugation is 
intensive or causative. It is often, however, scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from that of the qal form. The following table 
contains a few of the forms of the principal persons of the 
aorist compared with those of the futures of the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic. 


VOL. III.—NO. V. M 
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1c. s. | upakkil apakkél apakkil epakel upakkil epakkel 
2 m.s.| tupakkil | tipakkél | tiipakkil | tiipakel tupakkil | tepakkel 
3 m.s.| yupakkil | yipakkél | yiipakkil | niipakel yupakkil | yepakkel 


3 m.p.| yupakkilu | yiipakkiilu | yiipakkiilin| niipakilin | yupakkili | yepakkeli 


























It must be recollected that u and yu are alike expressed by 
46; and that the duplication of the second radical is often 
neglected. . 

97. The Assyrian tablet already referred to, gives the third 
persons masculine singular of three verbs—m, wv, and ps, in 
the four principal tenses. These are— 


3 m.s. aor. 46.140.163.194, yu.na.ki.i’r per. 46.140.163.51, yu.na.ki.ru 


» =«~pre. 46.140.40, &Y Y¥276) yu.naak.kar fut. 46.140.243.51, yu.na.ka.ru 


3 ms. aor. 46.273.287.192, yu.sa.a’n.ni per. 46.273.287 211.21, yu.sa.an.n’u.u 
» pre. 446.273.287.140, yu.sa.a’n.na fut. the same 

3 m.s. aor. 46.163.25, yu.ki.i’n pre. 46.163.25.211, yu.ki.i’n.nu 
» pre. 46. 243. 4. 287, yu.ka.a.a’n fut. 46.243.287.211.46, yu.ka.a’n.n’u.u 


It should be observed that the aorist of Qal of some verbs 
in Pe-vaw and that of Pihel of a defective in kaph are appa- 
rently the same. The one, however, would be in the first person 
ukil, and I would write it in Hebrew characters t»x; the other 
would be wpil, and I would write it bx. It is only of this class 
of defectives that the aorist of Qal can have w after the pre- 
formative letter, this « being radical. Colonel Rawlinson was, 
therefore, altogether in error when he lately corrected me for 
translating yuchur “he formed,” as from = Hebrew w. He 
affirmed that the meaning was “he protected,” from ; but 
the aorist of this verb would be ichchur, not yuchur. The dupli- 
cation of the final radical in yukinnu, yukdnnu shews that the 
accent must be on the second syllable. The present of the last 
verb must certainly be pronounced as a trisyllable; and I be- 
lieve it would be proper to give to 4 the value ya, reading 
yukdyan ; though it is possible that a simple hamza was inter- 
posed, yukd’an. The i of a pihel like yukin cannot be lost in 
declension or by augment. Not so, however, with the i of the 
qal of a defective in Pe-vaw, such as udil “I brought ” (root 
‘1 = Hebrew yr), which gives ublé “I brought” with the aug- 
ment ; and in the plural yiblu, yubluni. 
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98. I have met no actual example of the present of Pihel in 
the inscriptions ; I cannot, at least, recollect any. I have met 
one second aorist, 105.116.243.51, yut.tak.ka.ru from , in the 
third person masculine plural. This occurs towards the begin- 
ning of many of the Nimrid inscriptions, in connexion with a 
word of which the meaning is unknown to me. Of the future 
there is a clear example in the fifth line of the fourth column 
of Michaux’s stone. This line begins 46.44.45.6.247.238, yu. 
pa.a’s.sa.dhu.va. Iam not certain as to the meaning. If it 
be connected with paldhu “the survivors” (see Par. 50), the 
translation would be “he shall survive, and,’ meaning, I sup- 
pose, “in case he shall survive.” This may suit the context ; 
but it seems strange that 1» and ov» should be used with mean- 
ings so similar (c.f. Par. 94), the former only in Niphhal, and the 
latter only in Qal and Pihel. It should also be observed that 
the Hebrew root corresponding with the signification to paldhu 
is o, not rv. Both of these are objections to the conjecture 
which I have offered, that ought to have weight. On the other 
hand, if this be not the meaning, I can suggest no other. The 
same verb occurs again in an gbscure context, Botta 47.104 ; 
and a little before it is 46.-F]yY (301).243.51, yu.nak.ka.ru, 
another future. 

99. Of the first aorist of Pihel, there are numerous examples 
in all the inscriptions. I will give a few as specimens, begin- 
ning with derivatives from perfect verbs, and passing then to 
defective ones. All these verbs admit participles, the mascu- 
line singular of which is formed from the third person mascu- 
line singular of the aorist by changing 46 yu into 15 mu. These 
Pihel aorists are very useful in fixing the values of characters, 
so far as respects their vowels ; the vowel of the second syllable 
being in regular verbs always a, and of the third 7. In the 
India-house inscription (iii. 62) is 46 y{F>Y (248).17.283.238, 
u.dam.mi.i’g.va “I strengthened, and.” The participle occurs 
iv. 25 with 268.227, da.a’m, in place of 248. This root seems 
peculiar to the Assyrians. 

100. In the 41st line of the inscription on the cylinders 
found by Col. Rawlinson at Nimrad, 46.140.40.163.194, u.na. 
ag.gi.’r, signifies “I dug up,” from yw. It might equally 
come from ~», as in the example in Par. 97; for I lay no stress 
on the omission of the 40, as constituting a distinction. 
The inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar never distinguish gi from 
ki. From this last verb we have in Bellino 32,46.301 
NK (166).238, u.nak.kir.va “ (its former name) I abolished 
(lit., made strange), and (Kar-Tsinakhirba I called its name).” 
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Another instance in which two roots are liable to be confounded, 
owing to their derivatives being written alike, may be here 
mentioned. I have already observed that 5 is used to express 
ja as well as cha. There is certainly a root 1» in Assyrian, 
having the same senses as the corresponding roots in Hebrew 
and Arabic. Nevertheless, I think that there is also a root vz 
signifying “ to build,” or some modification of this idea. My 
reason for this is, that in the eighth column of the India House 
inscription. 1. 39, I read palar-su la 135.77.163.194, a@’.i’ch. 
ki.?r, x¢x. The first aorist of 1» in gal is 214.24, aj.kur, Botta 
51.84 or in 49.41, with the augment of regimen, 214.113.95, 
aj.ku.ra. The verb here before us is evidently distinguished 
from this not only by the vowel in the last syllable, but by the 
extraordinary substitution of 135.77 for 214. Such a substitu- 
tion is essentially Babylonian; and I think that I see clearly 
the object for which it was made, both here and in a similar 
instance, 135.253.34.283, a’.7’b.ti.’g, viii. 53. I have already 
observed that the Babylonians used 135 for a’ only in the 
aorist of qal of verbs in Pe-’ayin; using 12 for?. The Assy- 
rians used 135 for both a’ and 7’. This shews that the Babylo- 
nians dwelt more on the vowel, as a distinct a, neglecting the 
peculiar sound of the ’ayin; while the Assyrians marked this 
sound and probably pronounced the a before it as ani. This 
being premised, I observe that, as 135 admitted the two initial 
values a’ (or in Assyrian 7’) and ’i, such a combination as 135, 
253 which naturally signified 72.7’), that is ’2b, », might, at 
Babylon, but not in Assyria, be used also for a’.i’b, that is ad, 2; 
provided that an adequate cause existed for using such a com- 
bination in place of 79, which, being properly ap mx (a nose, see 
Par. 27), was nevertheless, under ordinary circumstances, used 
for ab also. I have observed in Par. 27 that 150 was sometimes 
used for ab, when it was wished to distinguish it from ap, but it 
could only be so in the middle or at the end of a word. At the 
beginning of a word something else must be used; for the 
values of 150 are so many, that if there were no clue to the 
true one from what went before, it would be impossible to fix 
on ab with any confidence. The Babylonians, therefore, used 
135.253, a’.’b. The value of 253 is distinctively id ; it represents 
* standing corn ripe for the sickle,” 2s. In like manner 77 was 
distinctively ich; it represents a beam of wood, yx. I must, 
therefore, suppose that the combination 135.77 was used in 
this word to represent ach yx, as distinguished from 3x aj, which 
would be represented by 214, as ach might be if there had been 
no danger of ambiguity. We have, thus, two aorists of gal, 
ajkur “I called or remembered,” and achkir equivalent to the 
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Pihel aorist, 46.5.40.163.194, u.cha.ak.ki.’r, which is always 
used to express building generally, or some modification of that 
idea. It is used in Grotefend’s inscription of Nebuchadnezzar 
2.9; a comparison of which with the India House inscription 
vi. 32 proves that aktsur in gal was equivalent to uchakkir 
khurtsanis. The object is here “a wall,” and the materials 
those used in building. I should be disposed to translate the 
former verb “I constructed,” and the latter verb and adverb 
“T built compactly ;”’ though I would not be very positive as to 
the precise meaning of each expression. In the 30th and 31st 
lines of the inscription on the cylinders which Col. Rawlinson 
found at the Birs Nimrid, we read concerning that building, 
“ which a king formerly ” ibustiva “had made (or begun) and” 
xlii. eye yuchakkirtva “ had built up* to the height of forty- 
two cubits” as I translate it ;—not “forty-two cycles ago,” as 
Col. Rawlinson imagines ;—“ but had not completed it. The 
expressions in the Bavian inscription and on the Octagon of 
Tiglath Pileser, which I recognized as recording the intervals 
between remote events and the time when the inscription was 
made, have no resemblance to the formula here used. This in- 
scription is conclusive as to the Birs Nimrdd not being “ the 
tower of Babel.” 

101. The clause palar-su la achkir in viii. 39 must, I think, 
mean “his canal (or a canal of his) I did not build.” There 
are two palars mentioned in this inscription, an Eastern and a 
Western. The Eastern palar is the special subject of the in- 
scription published by Rich, and its name is there mentioned, 
with the determinative of rivers prefixed. From this it is evi- 
dent that it was a canal or aqueduct. Itis said, too, that Nebu- 
chadnezzar made (or built R. ™:) its ¢sukku with bitumen and 
burned bricks from the Euphrates to a place which is named 
but has not been identified; but which must, of course, have 
lain considerably to the east of the river. The tsukku (R. po 
sepsit) were, I presume, walls on each side of the canal, between 
which and it were “the walks,” subsequently mentioned. The 
entire is stated to have been dedicated to Marduk. Now, the 
passage in which the above sentence occurs is certainly an 
obscure one; it contains many unknown words, and some 
characters which I have not been able to ascertain the value of, 
or even to identify with any Assyrian ones. I think, however, 
that its general purpose is sufficiently manifest. Nebuchad- 





@ Colonel Rawlinson hag only partially investigated the mysteries of this tower. 
Has the original builder left no records of his work in the lower part of the tower ? 
and, as it is probable that he has, ought they not to be sought for ? 
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nezzar devoted himself specially to the worship of Marduk, and 
he for this reason resolved to reside in Babylon, the city of 
which that god was the patron, which had been altogether neg- 
lected by his predecessors for many years, and had only a small 
palace built in it by his father. The building of a palace for 
his residence was therefore the first work by which Marduk was 
to be honoured; all others were postponed until this was 
finished ; and, among the rest, the construction of the palar of 
Marduk was delayed. 

102. I feel it necessary to explain this on account of the 
singular mistake into which Col. Rawlinson has fallen in relation 
to this passage, and of the discredit which must attach to the 
Book of Daniel, if the views which he has put forward be 
adopted. In the fourth chapter of Daniel, we have an account, 
attributed to Nebuchadnezzar himself, of a suspension of his 
intellectual faculties during seven years, the result of which he 
states to be, that he “ blessed the Most High, and praised and 
honoured him that liveth for ever.” During his insanity he 
was incapable of doing anything; when it ceased, he was con- 
verted to the worship of the true God. In opposition to this, 
Col. Rawlinson pretends that he has discovered in this inscrip- 
tion a passage, where Nebuchadnezzar alludes to his madness 
as an “enchantment ” that came over him. While it prevailed, 
he says that he suspended the worship of his gods, and that the 
business of Babylon was brought to a stand-still. Afterwards, 
he recovered from his enchantment, and worshipped his gods, 
as before: that is to say; during his insanity he suspended his 
idolatrous worship, but when he recovered from it he re- 
sumed it! 

103. When I heard that Col. Rawlinson had made this 
strange statement, I was a good deal surprised. I knew that 
there was nothing in the inscription, having the most re- 
mote resemblance to it; and yet I could not bring myself to 
think that he was hoaxing his audience. At last, I discovered 
what had led him astray. The only passage in the column to 
which he referred, as containing the statement in question, 
which contains negative particles, is that of which I have given 
the leading clause, palar-su la achkir “his canal I did not con- 
struct.” Col. Rawlinson must have derived achkir from the 
root 1, and must have read 44.188.229 as pa.la.ga, instead of 
pa.la.@r. The character 229 has in reality the double value ga 
and ar. This palaga he seems to have derived from the root 
ne “ to worship, or fear ;” translating the clause “his worship I 
did not remember, or attend to;” but ga cannot represent a 
syllable coutaining kheth; nor would palakha, had that been 
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written, have been a verbal noun signifying “ worship.” Having 
ascertained, as he supposed, the meaning of one sentence, Col. 
Rawlinson assumed the meaning of the other obscure sentences 
in connexion with it to be such as would harmonize with this. 
The translations that he had previously published shew that he 
considers this a legitimate mode of proceeding. 

104. J trust that the great importance of the subject treated 
in the preceding paragraphs will be accepted as an excuse for 
what is in some measure a digression. I now proceed to give 
some other instances of pihel aorists. ‘I destroyed,” root 2x, 
is expressed in B.M. 17.9, by 46.79.182, u.ab.bid; “I clothed, or 
coated,” root rm, is expressed by 46 >» (102).123 w.khal.lip, at 
the end of the passage quoted in par. 86 “ (with his skin the 
castle of Nineveh) I coated.” In Porter’s Transcript, 1. 10, this 
word is written, 46.165.278.295.253, u.kha.a’L.li.’p “ (the wood 
with gold) I coated.” The India House inscription here reads 
usalbish, from wx in the fifth conjugation, the meaning of which 
is the same. These two last examples shew that no irregularity 
is occasioned by the first radical being a guttural, or at least 
being any guttural but ’ayin. I do not recollect having recog- 
nized the pihel aorist of a root beginning with this last letter; 
but I should expect that it would be of the same form as if the 
first radical was aleph. By the way, I omitted to notice 153. 
4,182, ih.a.bid, “ it was destroyed,” the niphhal aorist of the root 
x. Whether aleph and he were regarded as equivalent in sound, 
or at least as what might be expressed alike, or whether he was 
regarded as a doubled aleph, may be matter for further discus- 
sion. This example would be consistent with either of these 
views. An instance of a pihel aorist froma root beginning with 
vaw, is 46 »¥ (41).26.51, yu.was.siru, “they abandoned ;” in 
the singular, 46.41 ><> (55), yu.was.sir, “he abandoned” 


(Obelisk 188, 166). That the second syllable is to he read was, 
and not mas, appears from the qal form 46.26.51, yu.si.ru, which 
occurs Reverse 231. See also par. 109. 

105. The duplication of the second radical is often neglected, 
whatever it may be; thus we have in different copies of the 
same inscription, 46.28 ee (160), w.bat.tik, and 46.111.160, 


u.ba.tik, “I chopped off” (Reverse 233); 46 ra (82) .295, 


u.mal.li, and 46.238.295, u.ma.li, “I filled” (same line). It is, 
however, particularly liable to be so when the second radical is 
a guttural or resh, which in Hebrew are not capable of being 
dageshed. Thus, 46.229.73.25. u.ga.ri.’n, is, “I heaped up” 
(India House inscription, viii. 15), 46.5.154.25, u.cha.akh.in, is, 
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“T adorned” (same, III. 32). In this inscription, the same 
character is used for akh and ah; and other inscriptions shew 
that the latter is the valuein this word. The root yr is perhaps 
equivalent to the Hebrew ws ; nun and resh being interchange- 
able in passing from one of the cognate languages to another, 
I have met no pihel from a root with ’ayin for a second radical. 
Such would, however, I should suppose, be formed as if the 
root were he. I have already noticed in Par. 94, the occasional 
substitution of 7s for ss. Some verbs with vaw for the second 
radical, are formed regularly. Thus from we have (I. H. 
inscription, VII. 8), “the temples of the great gods twmis, like 
the sun, 46.140.227.17.194, u.na.a’v.vi.i’r, I made to shine.”* 
In Bellino 61, we have an equivalent expression, 46.29.280, 
u.nav.vir kima tumi, “1 made to shine like the sun.” A com- 
parison of these two expressions shews the force of the post- 
position is, which has the power of the preposition kima “ like,” 
as well as of ana “to, for.” 

106. In general, however, when the middle radical is vaw, 
the pihel aorist is irregularly formed as described in par. 97. 
There are three modes of determining whether a verb like ukin is 
in gal of pe-vaw, or in pihel of kKaph-vaw. One has been explained 
in the paragraph referred to. A second is by observing whether 
its Hebrew equivalent has its first radical, yodh, or its second, vaw. 
Thus, the equivalent by, shews that ud/a is from ‘», as well 
as the dropping of the vowel between the 4 and the /. The 
Hebrew p>, on the contrary, points to an Assyrian p>, as well 
as the form yukinnu. A third mode of determining whether the 
form be pihel, is by shewing if there be a nomen agentis like 
mukin ; for this cannot be derived from an aorist of gal. This 
last word is of common occurrence, being generally preceded by 
the determinative Foy (144), signifying “a man.” It is 
written 144.15.260, p.s. mu.kin, and 144.15.87.211 (or 192 
according to the case), D.s. mu.kin.nu (or ni). It is applied to 
the party or parties who execute acontract. The verb yu.kin.nu, 
occurs in the Reverse inscription from Nimrdd, written 46.156. 
211; it thus appears that the syllable kin was indifferently 





b Yet 46.6.73.211, yu.gar.ri.nu ‘“ (who) heaped,’ occurs Botta 45.37 ; and kh is 
occasionally doubled. 

¢ I am by no means clear that 25.140.280, in Par. 90, should not be read in.na, 
vir., as from this root. There are some indications, indeed, of a root 23, “ to hunt,” 
from which it might also come ; but the other is a certain root. At any rate, I must 
protest against deriving the Nimrod of the Bible from this last root, whether it be real 
or imaginary. It would be contrary to every principle of etymology, 1 being never a 
servile at the end, while , is habitually one at the beginning of a word. 
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expressed by 260, 87 and 156; all three of which had other 
values, namely, du, gi, and khar. 

107. Defectives in the third radical are not common in 
pihel ; and I would therefore be understood to speak of them 
with some doubt. I believe, if the third radical be weak, what- 
ever it may be, those persons of the aorist which end in the 
radical terminate in i, their only irregularity being that the 
third radical disappears ; we should have upakki, &c., in place of 
upakkil. Thus, 46.20.192, u.man.ni, “I counted” (Botta 81.2), 
and 46.238.278.295, u.ma.a’l.li, “1 filled” (India House inscrip- 
tion, V. 42), are from m» and x». If a vowel be added to the 
third radical, either to form the plural, or the perfect, or as an 
augment or enclitic, this 7 is always, or at any rate, most commonly 
changed into the vowel that follows it. Examples are, 46.111. 
287.140.4, u.ba.a’n.n'a’a, “I made” (India House inscription, 
V. 20); 46.238.278.119.46, yu.ma.a’l.lu.u, “they filled,” (Gr. 
3.19) ; 46.140.214.126.46, yu.na.a’ts.tsu.u, “ they tore out,” ro, 
(Birs Nimrid Cyl. 1. 36.) These, with the example given from 
an Assyrian tablet in par. 79, shew what are, I think, the 
most correct forms; but I think I have met with instances in 
which the vowel is dropped, instead of being assimilated, though 
I cannot now refer to any such. 

108. The affixes are appended to verbs in pihel in the same 
manner as to those in gal. The following examples will suffi- 
ciently prove this. “Iclothed them,” is expressed in the Bavian 
inscription, A. 36 by 46.102.123.48.211.34, u.khal.lip.su.nu.ti. 


“He gave me confidence, and” in Bellino 20 is 46.116 YY 


(103) .287.192.238, yu.tak.kil.an.ni.va. The root is ‘sn, which in 
niphhal gives 269.272.1083, it.ta.kil, like the Latin confisus est, 
and in the plural 269.116.119, it.tak.Ju (Botta 73.6, 146.12). 
The second vowel is sometimes # instead of a; and I should then 
take the conjugation for qal, and the tense for the medially 
augmented aorist. 

109. The first aorist in pihel is occasionally medially aug- 
mented, the form being wptakkil in place of upakkil; and these 
forms I take to be absolutely equivalent. In the India House 
inscription, II. 27, I read 192.167, ni.sim, 262.272.227.17.154, 
us.ta.a’m.mi.i’kh, which I compare with the feminine participle, 
15.46.31.165.204, mu.sam.mi.kha.at, 256 eK (50), applied to 


Ishtar in Botta, 47.86. The last word is an ideograph signifying 
“men, people ;” and ni.sim ov; may represent this in the pre- 
ceding text. The verb and participle are from ms, “I glad- 
dened,” and “the gladdener,” and they evidently have the same 
meaning, though one has the dental inserted, and the other has 
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not. In the inscription from the Birs Nimrdd, line 37, is 
another example, 209.272.204.162.194, .yup.ta.a’d.di’r. The 
root, whether vr» or wp, and the meaning are uncertain ; but it 
is evidently equivalent to yupaddir. Again in the Reverse 
inscription, line 134, “they abandoned,” is expressed by 46. 
272.26.51, yu.ta.si.ru, which I take to be for yuwassiru, with 
the medial augment. See par. 104. Two other examples occur 
in the 90th line of the Behistun inscription ; viz., 209.23.73.77, 
yup.tar.ri.’ch, “he told a lie,” from ye, and 300.85.182, uch, 
chab.bit, “1 took,” from my. The last example may be com- 
pared with the first example of the second aorist in par. 77, 
In line 323 of the Nimrid reverse inscription, we have 64.34, 
119, yuk.ti.lu. I take this to be from ‘~ with the medial aug- 
ment. The regular form would be yugilu. 

110. The perfect and optative are formed from the first 
aorist as in qal. Examples of the former are 46.95.40.163.126, 
yu.ra.a’k.ki.tsu, “he had put together,’ from on, which is in 
connexion with the pluperfects given in par. 56; and, 46. 
151.59, u.dhi.bu, “I have gladdened (the hearts of their great 
godheads),” from x. This word occurs on the octagon of 
Tiglath Pileser, 8.22, where the context requires a verb in the 
preterperfect. The feminine participle corresponding to this 
occurs in the India House inscription, IV. 53; and is written, 
15.162.111.204, mu.di.ba.a’t ; dhi is here represented by a dif- 
ferent character. See par. 27. 

111. Examples of the optative are 119.284.225.90, lu.rad. 
bi.i’s, “ may he enlarge,” in the Behistun inscription, line 107 ; 
and 119 BEV>YY (255).225.51, lw.sab.bi.ru, “ may they break,” 
on the Octagon, 8.80. I have recognized no instance of an 
imperative of this conjugation. 

112. In connexion with the continuatives in par. 74, we have 
three which I take to belong to this conjugation, from a com- 
parison of which I infer that the standard form was pikkdlaku. 
In the first, I suppose that the duplication of the second radical 
has been omitted ; in the second, that a has been substituted for 
i, through the influence of some principle of euphony; and in 
the third, that the root is defective in the third radical. I con- 
jecture that the translation is “I am strong as a lion,’, the root 
being connected with the Hebrew » and wx. The words in 
question are, 53.243.95.113, ji.ka.ra.ku, EQ (230) .95.268.113, 
gar.ra.da.ku, and 47.118.118, lib.ba.ku. I have not recognized 
this tense in any other person. 

113. Before I leave this conjugation, I must give an example 
of a pihel first aorist with a derived noun for its object. It is 
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analogous to the examples of qal verbs in paragraphs 44—48 ; 
and it occurs over the representation of the king offering a liba- 
tion. It is <>F]AY (244).71.51, 46.238.27, mukh.khu.ru, u.ma.khir, 
“libations I poured out.” The root I take to be +» = Hebrew 
soo; or the characters containing kh may be used for characters 
containing dh. See par. 27. 

KE. Hincks. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





LORD ARTHUR HERVEY ON THE GENEALOGIES. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to thank your correspondent, H. M. G., 
through the pages of your Journal, for his observations on the Genea- 
logies, and to add a few statements in reply. 

I bestowed a great deal of labour on the chapters to which he calls 
my attention (1 Chron. i. ii. and vi.), as he will perceive if he looks at 
my work on the Genealogies, especially the third and ninth chapters; 
but my conclusions differ from his in several respects. 

As regards Caleb the spy, I think that I have proved almost to demon- 
stration (pp. 29—33), that he was not an Israelite by birth, but was 
reckoned in the genealogy of Judah, on account of his inheriting land in 
that tribe. Hence, perhaps the obscurity of his genealogy in 1 Chron. ii. 
That he may have been connected with the house of Hur is very possible, 
but as far as I am aware, there is nothing by which we can determine 
what the connexion was; only in 1 Chron. xi. 50, he is called “ Caleb, 
the son of Hur, the first-born of Ephratah.”’ 

Nor is his connexion with Salma, the father of Bethlehem, more 
obvious (1 Chron. ii. 50). That there is a connexion of some kind is 
certain from the circumstance of Bethlehem being called Bethlehem- 
Ephratah ;” the latter part of which name distinctly marks that the town, 
where we know that Salma and his descendants had their property, was 
somehow connected with the line of Hur, the first-born of Ephratah, the 
elder Caleb’s wife; and the same connexion is no less distinctly marked 
by Hur himself being called “ the father of Bethlehem,” in 1 Chron. iv. 4, 
But whether it consisted in intermarriages, or merely in the circumstance 
of Salma (who might be a younger brother), having" his inheritance within 
the limits of the district of which Caleb was chief father, I know no 
means of determining. But that these fatherships and sonships were to 
the full as much topographical as genealogical, I have shewn at length in 
my Genealogies.” 

I cannot forbear adding that the existence of the elder Caleb seems to 
me a very doubtful matter. He first appears under the denomination 
Chelubai (1 Chron. xi. 9), which would designate “the children of 
Chelub ;”” and Chelub we read in 1 Chron. iv. 11, was “the brother of 
Shuah” sme which Shuah I conjecture to have been the same as Shuah 
pr, the father-in-law of Judah, Gen. xxxviii. 2. In verse 18 Chelubai is 
changed to Caleb. But on this I will not insist. 

When, however, H. M. G. asserts that “the son of Jephunneh was a 
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patronymic belonging equally to the son of Hezron, as to Caleb the spy, 
he is certainly mistaken. The title, “the son of Jephunneh,” is clearly the 
distinctive appellation of Caleb the spy. It is applied to designate him in 
the following passages ; Num. xiii. 6, xiv. 6, xxx. 38, xxvi. 65, xxxii. 12, 
xxxiv. 19; Deut. i. 36; Josh. xiv. 13, 14, xv. 13. This is quite enough 
to prove that in 1 Chron. iv. 15, the same person is designated by the 
same title. Nor is there the slightest reason why we should not so under- 
stand it. The only ground, I believe, on which H. M. G. thinks it applies 
to the elder Caleb, is the circumstance that Othniel is called the son of 
Kenaz (1 Chron. iv. 13), and that Kenaz is the name of a grandson of 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh (1 Chron. iv. 15). But the recurrence of 
family names in genealogies is so common, that nothing can be built upon 
it, unless supported by other circumstances, and it has probably escaped 
your correspondent’s recollection, that Caleb the spy is himself designated 
asa son of Kenaz (Josh. xiv. 14) or Kenezite, a distinct proof that he 
and Othniel had a common ancestor, Kenaz. I notice by the way, that 
not Kenaz, but Othniel, is said to be Caleb’s brother. The commentators 
have distorted the passage, to prevent the scandal of Achsah marrying 
her uncle. 

With regard to 1 Chron. ii. 42—49, there is manifestly some confu- 
sion. In verse 42, Caleb is described as the brother of Jerahmeel ; in 
verse 49, as the father of Achsah. Now we know that the father of 
Achsah was Caleb the spy, Josh. xv. 16, 17. This strengthens the suspi- 
cion that there was really only one Caleb, and verse 50 does so still 
further ; for it is like the summing up of what went before, and describes 
Caleb as the son of Hur. The names of the sons of Caleb in verse 42, 
sqq-, still further confirm it, for Hebron, Ziph, Mareshah, &c., were the 
names of places, which it is likely were so called from living persons, the 
sons and grandsons of Caleb the spy. 

In endeavouring to answer your correspondent’s arguments as to the 
settlements at Bethlehem and elsewhere being o/d set¢lememts in the time 
of Boaz, I labour under the difficulty of not being at all sure that I 
understand him aright. If therefore I misrepresent his arguments, or 
answer wide of the mark, he will, I trust, not impute it to design. I pro- 
ceed, then, to remark that your correspondent’s assertion that “ Boaz 
bought the inheritable right in the heiress of the younger branch of the 
three sons of Hezron,” if it means that his right to be called the son of 
Salmon, and grandson of Naasson, was the result of his purchase (and I 
cannot think what else it can mean), is totally unsupported, or rather 
directly contradicted by facts. St. Matthew’s testimony is one from which 
there is no escape, that Boaz was the son of Salmon, and that his mother 
was Rahab, who we know from the book of Joshua, lived at the time of the 
entrance into Canaan. That her husband should be the son of him who was 
prince of the tribe of Judah in the wilderness, is in perfect harmony ; and as 
H. M. G. truly observes, Salmon’s place in the genealogies of 1 Chron. ii., 
fixes his generation as co-incident with the settlement in Canaan. If 
again Boaz acquired any genealogical right by his purchase of land from 
Caleb’s family (as H. M. G. supposes), it must have been a right to be 
reckoned in Caleb’s line ; but the genealogy in question speaks of him as 
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the son of Salmon, the son of Naasson &c. to Ram, which surely must 
be his natural line. But however, it is not necessary to argue this point. 
We are all agreed as to the time when Salmon lived; and St. Matthew’s 
expression above referred to tells us that Boaz was his son by Rahab. I 
contend that informations so positive and so precise must overrule any 
number of mere inferences as to the antiquity of the settlements in the 
days of Boaz. 

But what do these inferences rest upon, or amount to? I candidly 
confess that beyond your correspondent’s assertion that the description of 
Ebimelech “ refers to his being a native of these old settled towns,” and 
that “ the other genealogies indicate that between the generations of the 
wilderness, and the more recent progenitors of the house of David a great 
chasm must have existed, sufficient to allow of the establishment of the 
townships of Judah as patronymical names by long prescription,” 1 see 
nothing in the names of the towns, or in the “ generic descents,” which 
affords even the faintest indication of ‘old settlements,” i.¢., of the 
settlements being old in the time of Boaz. That the towns should be 
called by the names of the men who settled in them, your correspondent, 
if I understand him, acknowledges to be quite natural, just as Virginia 
was called from the living Elizabeth, and Carolina from the living Caro- 
line. But he seems to think that calling a man an inhabitant of such or 
such a town, is a clear proof that such a town must be a very “ old settle- 
ment.” Bethlehem Ephratah was so called because it was the inheritance 
of the children of Hur, Ephratah’s son. But a man who lived in Beth- 
lehem, and belonged by birth to Hur’s family, could not be called 
an Ephrathite till after ‘a great chasm,” and “ long prescription.” Now 
I do not see the force of this argument ; and even if it had any force as 
regards persons living and speaking at the time of the settlement, it cer- 
tainly would not apply to persons writing long after the-settlement, as 
the writers of the genealogies in 1 Chron., and the author of the book 
of Ruth obviously did. I think too, H. M. G. must have overlooked the 
peculiar nature of the colonization of the land of Canaan by the Israelites. 
These arrived in the land, already a large nation, already divided into 
tribes, families, and houses of fathers, each under its proper head, with 
fixed laws of possession and inheritance. They took possession of the 
country and its cities and villages by lot, according to their divisions, each 
tribe, family, and household having its: possessions fixed by the lot un- 
changeably. All they had to do in many cases, was to change the name 
of the town or villages, and give it the name of the head of the family 
who was fixed there. In many cases it might be doubtful, as, e.g., in the 
expression Ephrathites, whether it were derived from the town where they 
dwelt, or the head of a house from which the town was called, and under 
whom they were included. So that in the case of the Israelites, a shorter 
time would be required than in any other case for individual settlers to 
be designated as dwellers in such a village. I cannot but conclude there- 
fore, that there is really no weight at all in your correspondent’s argument 
from “the generic descents’’ as to the old settlements. 

But when from these somewhat obscure inferences your correspondent 
passes to a definite and distinct argument drawn from Jerahmeel’s 
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descent (1 Chron. ii. 35—41), which he says, amounts to twenty-four 
generations down to David, and shews distinctly the correctness of the 
previous inferences, he puts into my hands so conclusive an argument in 
favour of the shorter chronology, that I am sanguine as to its effect in 
bringing H. M. G. over to my side. 

I would ask then, first, why down to David? If I should assert that 
Jerahmeel’s line is brought down to Hezekiah’s reign, or to the captivity, 
how will your correspondent prove me to be wrong? The genealogies 
in chapter iii., as commonly read, go down to Alexander the Great’s time, 
and any how down to the times of Ezra. The genealogies in chapter vi. 
go down to the captivity, others to the time of Pul, king of Assyria; and 
others again, as in chapter ix., to the time of Nehemiah. Why then 
pitch upon the time of David as the terminus of Jerahmeel’s pedigree, 
and then argue from it as an established fact? But it so happens that 
not only is there no proof that Jerahmeel’s line ends in the time of 
David, but there is distinct and positive proof that it extends ten gene- 
rations after David. For the 14th in your contemporary’s list is a well- 
known person; he flourished in David’s reign, and was one of his 
mighty men. He is described in 1 Chron. xi. 41, as “ Zabad the son 
of Ahlai,” and that he is the same person as Zabad, the No. 14 in the 
list, whose descent from Ahlai is given (1 Chron. ii. 31, 36), is self- 
evident. Jerahmeel’s pedigree, then, gives not twenty-four, but fourteen 
generations, from Judah to David; and it is not a little remarkable that 
of seven genealogies which [ compared with David’s, four contained four- 
teen generations, two contained fifteen, and one had eleven, to correspond 
with the eleven in David’s own line. Jerahmeel’s adds a fifth line of 
fourteen generations from the patriarchs (See Genealogy, ch. ix.) or of 
eight from the entrance into Canaan to the time of David. 

As regards Samuel’s genealogy, given in 1 Chron. vi., your corres- 
pondent will find it discussed at length in the note to p. 214 of the 
Genealogies, where I think I have shewn that Zuph was the grandson of 
Assir, the son of Korah. The statement that he was the grandson of 
Korah was an error on my part, repeated from p. 258 of the Genealogies. 

With regard to the explanation suggested of the mention of Phinehas, 
the son of Eleazar, in Judg. xx. 28, that it merely means of the house of 
Eleazar, and that this is a different Phinehas from Eleazar’s own son of 
that name, not only is the silence of the history and of the genealogies 
as to any such ¢hird Phinehas the high priest, a fatal objection; but the 
identity of the description in Judg. xx. 28, “ Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, 
the son of Aaron,” with that in Numb. xxv. 7, 11, “ Phinehas, the son 
of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the priest,”’ proves that the same person is 
meant in both places. 

Passing over several other points in which I dissent from H. M. G.’s 
views, and apologizing to you for the length of this communication, as 
well as to your correspondent for the freedom, I hope not uncourteous, 
with which I have controverted his arguments, I remain, Sir, your obe- 
dient and obliged servant, 

. ArtTHuR HERVEY. 
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MATTHEW III. 13,17, COMPARED WITH JOHN I. 31. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Srr,—There is a seeming contradiction between these two passages of 
Scripture. In the former, John the Baptist represents himself as having 
been personally a stranger to Jesus, when he entered upon his public mis- 
sion to preach and to baptize. For he says, speaking of the Saviour,— 
* And I knew him not («cay ov« jeew dv7ov) but that he should be made 
manifest to Israel, therefore am I come baptizing with water.” John i. 31. 
And, immediately after he repeats the assertion, and thus emphatically 
confirms it. ‘And John bare record, saying, I saw the Spirit descending 
from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him. And I knew him not ; 
but he that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me; upon 
whom thou shalt see the spirit descending and remaining upon him, the 
same is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” 

Such are the words of the son of Zacharias, as recorded by the Evan- 
gelist and apostle John, in which, as we have just seen, he twice declares 
that, when he commenced the ministry with which God had expressly 
entrusted him, he was personally a stranger to him, to whom he was to 
bear this public testimony that he was both the Lamb of God and the Son 
of God. Yet, when we turn to St. Matthew’s simple and concise narra- 
tive of our Lord’s baptism it would seem that the baptist, as soon as the 
divine Saviour reached the brink of the river Jordan, at once recognized 
that very Jesus, of whom he afterwards twice asserted, “ I knew him not.” 

The following are the words of this Evangelist ; ‘“‘ Then cometh Jesus 
from Galilee to Jordan to John, to be baptized of him. But John for- 
bad him, saying, I have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to 
me? And Jesus answering said unto him, Suffer it to be so now; for 
thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. Then he suffered him. 
And Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straightway out of the water; 
and lo, the heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the spirit of God 
descending like a dove, and lighting upon him; and lo, a voice from 
heaven saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Here 
we at once see that the son of Zacharias at the very moment in which 
Jesus was approaching him, was convinced in his mind that the stranger 
whom he was about to baptize, was no other than he who was himself 
soon to baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire; and accordingly he 
proceeds to acknowledge his own inferiority, in saying, I have need to be 
baptized of thee.” We thus learn that John discovered who Jesus was, 
even previously to that visible descent of the Spirit of God, which he 
had already been divinely taught to expect as the sure token by which he 
was to ascertain the person of the illustrious individual; for the purpose of 
whose manifestation to Israel he had been commissioned by the Most 
High to preach as a herald, and to baptize. 

It is here unnecessary to dwell at length upon the miraculous circum- 
stances which preceded and were connected with the birth of John the 
Baptist, that eminent and faithful servant of God, to whom Jesus himself 
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gave this memorable testimony ; “ Verily I say unto you, among them 
that are born of women, there hath not risen a greater man than John the 
Baptist,” adding however, to shew the higher privileges of the Gospel 
dispensation, “ notwithstanding, he that is least in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he.” With regard, however, to the place and manner of 
the abode and training of the son of Zacharias, from his early years to the 
commencement of his ministry (with which our subject is connected), we 
read that the child grew, and waxed strong, and was in the deserts until 
the day of his shewing unto Israel.” When of sufficient age, he would 
doubtless be present at Jerusalem three times every year, at the celebra- 
tion of the great national feasts. But, with the exception of these solemn 
and stated visits to the holy city, whither he repaired from time to time, not 
to become acquainted with the kindred of his parents, but to fulfil the 
injunctions of the Mosaic law, we may believe that he dwelt in compara- 
tive seclusion and solitude “in the deserts,” until he entered upon his 
public ministry. And we thus easily understand how it was that John 
was personally unacquainted with Jesus, when the latter came to the river 
Jordan to be baptized of him. How then was John able to recognize at 
once in Jesus that promised Messiah of whom he was the appointed 
herald ? 

If Jesus of Nazareth had been altogether ignorant of his own personal 
dignity, and of the great work for the accomplishment of which he had 
been born into the world, it might have been a difficult task to reconcile 
the apparent contradiction of which we are speaking. But this was cer- 
tainly not the case. When only twelve years of age, he remained in 
Jerusalem without the knowledge of Joseph and Mary, who had set out 
on their return to Nazareth; and when his mother said to him, ‘Son, 
why hast thou dealt with us? behold, thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing, Jesus said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s business (or, in my Father’s 
house ? )” 

Jesus was about thirty years of age at the time of his baptism. Can 
we for a moment suppose that, between his twentieth and thirtieth year 
he had not received from his mother distinct information of the important 
and marvellous facts of the angelic messages to herself and Joseph ; of 
the divine command to call his name Jesus, as the destined Saviour of 
his people, of the homage of the Magi, and of the flight into Egypt, 
and the return thence to Nazareth ? 

When John began to preach repentance and the near approach of the 
kingdom of heaven, Mary would assuredly call to mind the salutation 
addressed to her by the mother of the Baptist, who said, ‘‘ Whence is this 
to me that the mother of my Lord should come to me?” and she could 
not but feel persuaded that John’s mission was connected with the speedy 
manifestation to Israel of Jesus of Nazareth as the promised Messiah. 
She could not have been silent to her son upon a subject of such intense 
interest to herself, and to Israel ; and it is neither impossible nor impro- 
bable, that her words at the marriage feast of Cana—‘ They have no 
wine,” were intimately connected with some of the last conversations 
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which she had held with Jesus, before he set forth from Nazareth to be 
baptized by John, in which she had spoken of her hope of his approaching 
manifestation through the instrumentality of the Baptist. 

John went forth to his heaven-appointed task under the full conviction 
and expectation that the promised Messiah would come to him, in order to 
be made known through his ministry to Israel. 

The candidates for this new baptism would approach the son of 
Zacharias with a consciousness (more or less visible) of inferiority. It 
was not so with Jesus. He was doubtless fully aware that he had nothing 
of which to repent and make confession, that John was his appointed 
herald, the servant of God sent to announce the near approach of the 
son of God. Jesus could not assume a character which did not belong 
to him: holy, harmless, and undefiled, he could not look as a penitent 
sinner. Conscious of being the only-begotten and beloved son of the 
eternal Father, he could not wear the appearance of one who felt an inward 
consciousness of inferiority to John, who was only six months older than 
himself. There must have been something in the meek, unearthly, and 
heavenly-minded deportment of Jesus, so different from the looks and 
manner and bearing of the other candidates for baptism, that the devoted 
and single-hearted John would at once, and without hesitation, recognize 
in the approaching stranger, Israel’s promised Messiah and king. John’s 
personal convictions, however, were not enough; it was necessary that 
his momentous testimony should rest on divine authority. There is 
therefore, nothing strange in John’s recognition of Jesus, when we take 
into consideration all the circumstances of the case. It would have been 
marvellous had such recognition not taken place. 


Dee. 24th, 1855. G. B. 





THE LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Srr,—I offered a few remarks, which were inserted in the October 
number of the J. 8. Z., in reference to Mr. Kennedy’s paper on The Lost 
Tribes, read before a section of the British Association. He does not 
hesitate to regard it as certain that the predictions in the thirty-seventh 
chapter of Ezekiel, “ referred to the state of Judea after the return from 
captivity, when the Israelites enjoyed, under their own princes, for nearly 
five centuries, a degree of liberty and quietude possessed by perhaps no 
other nation in the world at the time;” pp. 10—12. When Mr. K. 
wrote thus, did he not overlook the confession made by the Levites at 
Jerusalem publicly, in the name of themselves and their nation, in the 
days of Nehemiah, cir. 445 B.c., about ninety years after the decree of 
Cyrus, and the return of Zerubbabel with his companions. * To enable 
the reader to judge for himself, I here transcribe (side by side), the pre- 
dictions of Ezekiel, and the national confession made by the Levites. 
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Predictions of Ezekiel, cir. 587 3.c. 


“ Thus saith the Lord God ; Behold, I will take 
the children of Israel (7. e., Judah, Ephraim, and 
all the house of Israel), from among the heathen, 
whither they be gone, and will gather them on 
every side, and bring them into their own land, 
and I will make them one nation in the land 
upon the mountains of Israel ; and one king shall 
be king to them all; and they shall be no more 
two nations. And David my servant 
shall be king over them ; and they all shall have 
one shepherd and they shall dwell in 
the land that I have given unto Jacob my ser- 
vant, wherein your fathers have dwelt, and they 
shall dwell therein, even they, and their chil- 
dren’s children for ever; and my servant David 
shall be their prince; for ever.’”’—Ezek. xxxvii. 
20—25. 


These promises in Ezekiel, addressed 
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“‘ National Confession made by the 
Levites at Jerusalem, 445 B.c. 

‘* Behold we (i.e., the children 
and children’s children of those 
who returned from Babylon), are 
servants this day, and for the land 
that thou gavest unto our fathers to 
eat the fruit thereof and the good 
thereof, behold we are servants in 
it. And it yieldeth much increase 
unto the kings (of Persia) wHom 
THOU HAST SET OVER US BE- 
CAUSE OF OUR SINS: also they 
have dominion over our bodies, and 
over our cattle, at their pleasure; 
and we are in great distress.”— 
Nehem. ix. 36, 37. 


‘to them, and their children, 


and their children’s children for ever,”’ are strikingly absolute* and uncon- 
ditional ; whereas, under the establishment of the Mosaic dispensation, 
all the promises of temporal blessings were strictly conditional, and 


dependent upon the obedience of the people. 


from the following passages. 


‘* And it shall come to pass, if thou (Israel) 
shalt hearken diligently unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to observe and do all his com- 
mandments which I command thee this day, 
that the Lord thy God will set thee on high, 
above all the nations of the earth,’”—Deut. 


This will at once be seen 


‘* But it shall come to pass if 
thou wilt not hearken unto the 
voice of the Lord thy God, to ob- 
serve to do all his commandments 
and his statutes which I command 
thee this day, that all these curses 


xxviii. 1. shall come upon thee, and over- 


take thee.”—Deut. xxviii. 15. 


This conditional limitation was plainly implied even where it was not 
expressed. Thus, in the case of the divine assurance given to Josiah, 
king of Judah; ‘ Behold, therefore, I will gather thee unto thy fathers, 
and thou shalt be gathered unto thy grave in peace, and thine eyes shall 
not see all the evil which I will bring upon this place,” 2 Kings xxii. 20, 





@ The absolute and unconditional character of the divine promises to Israel with 
reference to a glorious deliverance of all the tribes from exile and captivity, is very 
manifest in Ezekiel xxxvi., 24—38. ‘For I will take you from among the heathen, 
and gather you out of all countries, and will bring you into your own land. Then 
will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean ; from all your filthiness 
and from all your idols will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, and a 
new spirit will I put within you, and I will take away the stony heart out of your 
flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit within you, 
and cause you to walk in my statutes; and ye shall keep my judgments, and do them. 
And ye shall dwell in the land that I gave unto your fathers; and ye shall be my 
people, and I will be your God,” verses 24A—28. Here it would seem that the Most 
High promises, in the most absolute and unconditional manner, not only to restore the 
house of Israel ‘‘ from all countries,” but to give and maintain in their hearts and 
minds such a degree of sanctifying and enlightening grace, as shall secure them from 
again forfeiting their land, liberty and happiness, by again falling into transgression and 
disobedience. 
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this promise was apparently unconditional. But when Josiah, of his 
own will, and without duly consulting the Most High, marched against 
Pharaoh-necho, king of Egypt, his army was defeated, and himself mortally 
wounded. 

There is, however, a prediction in the twenty-fourth chapter of Jere- 
miah, which was delivered cir. 598 B.c., and which doubtless referred to 
those Jews who had been recently carried away to Babylon, and did not 
plainly belong also to the house of Ephraim, and the whole house of 
Israel, who had been removed from the land of their fathers by the 
Assyrian kings, more than a century previously. It was apparently to 
be fulfilled on the return from Babylon, and is not unfrequently brought 
forward in the attempt to prove that other well-known «unconditional pro- 
mises were also to be fulfilled at the same time. By the side of this 
promise, especially addressed to those Jews of the Chaldean captivity whom 
God had removed to Babylon for their good, that they might be preserved 
from the national calamities which fell upon those who remained under 
Zedekiah, I will transcribe an important prophetic promise, which had 
reference to the whole house of Israel, to all the twelve tribes, that the 
contrast may be at once discerned. 


“ T will acknowledge them that 
are carried away captive of Ju- 
dah, whom I have sent out of 
this place for their good. For I 
will set mine eyes upon them, 
and I will bring them again to 
this land; and I will build them 
and not pull them down; and I 
will plant them and not pluck 
them up. And I will give them 
a heart to know me that I am 
the Lord; and they shall be my 
people, and I will be their God; 
for they shall return unto me 
with the whole heart.”—Jer. xxiv. 
5—7. 


“ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel, and with the house of Judah ; not aceord- 
ing to the covenant that I made with their fathers 
in the day that I took them by the hand to bring 
them out of the land of Egypt, which my cove- 
nant they brake, although I was an husband to 
them, saith the Lord. But this shall be the 
covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel ; After those days, saith the Lord, I will 
put my law in their inward parts, and write it 
in their hearts ; and will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. And they shall teach no 
more every man his neighbour, and every man 
his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for they shall 
all know me, from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord ; for I will for- 
give their iniquity, and I will remember their sin 
no more.” —Jer. xxxi. 31—34. 


We must surely interpret the predictions of Jer. xxiv. 17 (evidently 





addressed to a particular portion of the house of Judah (and Benjamin) 
whom God had removed for their good to Babylon), according to the 
historical books of the scriptures, as found in the writings of Nehemiah 
and Ezra. These prophetic promises were delivered more than fifty years 
before the decree of Cyrus; we may therefore believe that at least one 
third of the Jewish exiles to whom they were addressed, died before the 
accession of Cyrus to the throne of Babylon, and were buried beyond the 
Euphrates. Such as were restored to Judea, evidently returned to God 
with their whole heart, so far as the abandonment of idolatry was concerned, 
and doubtless God gave them that steadfastness of heart against idolatry, 
and the will to return from Babylon to the land of their fathers. God 
was manifestly their God, who planted them, and did not pluck them up, 
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although he subsequently plucked up their posterity in the days of the 
Roman emperor, Vespasian. He permitted great opposition to arise 
against them, in their own immediate vicinity, and at the Persian court; 
yet, against all this powerful opposition, he inclined King Darius to 
favour them, and enabled them to erect the second temple under Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua, and afterwards to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem under 
Nehemiah. Still they were the servants of the sovereigns of Persia, who, 
as the Levites publicly acknowledged, “had dominion, at their pleasure, 
over the bodies and the cattle of their Jewish subjects.” Also “the 
mountains of Israel” still continued to belong for the most part, to the 
descendants of the Gentile colonists. If a person, entirely ignorant of 
the Jewish history subsequent to the victories of Nebuchadnezzar, should 
study the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, to learn the actual fulfilment of 
the gracious promises in Jer. xxiv. 4—7, he would doubtless experience 
not a little disappointment. He could not, on a patient comparison of 
the prophet and the historians, deny that God had been faithful to his 
promise ; yet he would not hesitate to confess that he had expected to 
find a more glowing and triumphant fulfilment. This should teach us 
the duty of self-distrust and caution in the interpretation of what we 
regard as unfulfilled prophecy. 

On the contrary, the predictions in Jer. xxxi. 31, 34, which are also 
quoted in Hebrews viii. 8—12, are plainly to be fulfilled in the days “ of 
the new covenant which was to be made (not with a certain particular 
class of Jewish captives in Babylon, but) with the house of Israel, and 
with the house of Judah, 7.¢., after the coming of the Messiah into the 
world, and are, therefore, distinct from those addressed to the Jews of the 
Chaldean captivity, who had been removed for their good to Babylon. 
The predictions in Jer. xxxi. 31—34, would seem almost beyond question 
to refer to those times of glorious and universal deliverance, and holy and 
permanent prosperity of which Jeremiah elsewhere writes, “ Behold, the 
days come, saith the Lord, that they shall no more say, The Lord liveth 
which brought up the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt; but 
the Lord liveth, which brought up and which led the seed of the house of 
Israel out of the north country, and from all countries whither I had driven 
them, and they shall dwell in their own land.” Jer. xxiii. 7, 8. 


Dec. 26th, 1855. G. B. 





MR. BOSANQUET ON CHRONOLOGY. 


Dear Str,—Mr. Bosanquet, in his letter which appeared in your last 
number, has, no doubt unintentionally, misrepresented a matter in which 
he introduces my name. You will allow me, in the first place, to rectify 
this, He says (in p. 395), “Africanus, in transcribing the dynasties of 
Manetho, writes, ‘Cambyses, in the fifth year of his reign (which 
Dr. Hincks proposes to read ninth, @ for e) over Persia, reigned over Egypt 
for six years,’ together eleven years.” 

What Africanus says is distinctly this, if we are to go by the only MS. 
copies of his text that we possess: ‘‘ Cambyses reigned five years (ery €) 
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over his own kingdom of the Persians, and six years over Egypt.” I 
have proposed to read @ for e: that is, “nine” for “ five’—supposing 
that Africanus gives the whole period of his reign over Persia from his 
father’s death to his own, as well as the portion of this period during 
which he reigned over Egypt. The reason why Africanus has given this 
double date is because Cambyses counted the years of his reign in Egypt 
from his father’s death, and not from his conquest of the country. 

Eusebius quotes Manetho as saying, “ Cambyses, in the fifth year of 
his reign, reigned (é. e., began to reign) over Egypt, three years.” 

Bunsen, in the Appendix of Authorities, which he has given in the 
first volume of his Egypt's Place, has substituted the eves of Eusebius in 
Africanus’s text, in place of the érm which appears in all previous editions, 
so far as I am aware, as well as in the MSS. Strangely enough, he has 
not apprised his readers of the change that he has made, 

Mr. Bosanquet, I presume, used Bunsen’s edition ; and he has applied 
to his altered text, the correction which I applied to the genuine text. 

Having set this matter to rights, so far as it affects myself, I will add 
a few words respecting Mr. Bosanquet’s theory. He endeavours to shew 
that Cambyses must have reigned for a longer period than is generally 
admitted. It appears, however, from a cotemporary record that has 
been recently discovered by M. Marietta, and which may be seen in the 
Salle d’Apis at the Louvre, 8. 2274, that a certain Apis was born in the 
fifth year of Cambyses, that he lived eight years, and that he died in the 
fourth year of Darius. This is a positive proof that the Egyptian year, 
which was in its beginning the ninth of Cambyses, was the next year 
before that which was in its latter part the first of Darius. The latter 
part of the former of these years, and the former part of the latter, would 
compose the reign of the Majean imposter who called himself Bardis. 

With respect to the length of the reign of Darius, there surely ought 
to be no difference of opinion. The inscriptions on the Cosseir road 
determine it to have lasted thirty-six years. Added to this we have two 
eclipses recorded by Ptolemy, as having occurred in the 20th and 31st 
years of Darius, which identify those years beyond all dispute as the 
246th and 257th years of Nabonassar. His first year would accordingly 
be the 227th of Nabonassar, and the first of Xerxes, his successor, the 
263rd. This would begin the 23rd Dec., 486 years B.c.; and we know 
from Grecian history that Xerxes began to reign at this very time. 

The intervals between the first years of the Saite kings Psammi- 
tichus I., Nechao II., Psammitichus II., Apries, and Amasis, are all 
determined by cotemporary inscriptions with adsolute certainty. They 
were 54, 15, 6, and 19 years, making the first four of these reigns 
together equal to ninety-four years. Whether the reign of Amasis, of his 
son, and of Cambyses, amounted to fifty or to fifty-one years, is the only 
point on which the cotemporary monuments allow us to doubt. I can 
conceive no chronological fact better authenticated than that the death of 
Nechao (the Pharaoh Necho of Scripture) occurred in the summer of either 
597 or 596 B.c. The former date I consider the more probable ; but any 
other is absolutely inadmissible. Now, as the death of Josiah occurred 
before this, and evidently a considerable time before it,—probably not long 
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after 612 or 611, when Nechao began to reign,—I cannot be influenced 
by any of Mr. Bosanquet’s arguments, plausible as some of them are, to 
bring down the date of the conquest of Jerusalem to 560 B.c., and con- 
sequently that of the death of Josiah to 582 B.c. It is enough for me 
that this last date is at least fourteen years after the death of Nechao, by 
whom Josiah was slain. It is quite unnecessary to follow Mr. Bosanquet 
through the arguments by which he attempts to establish a system of 
chronology which is inconsistent with cotemporary monuments; but I 
will make a few observations on what may be inferred from two in- 
scriptions of Darius, which have at least as much bearing on the question 
as that which he quotes. 

In the inscription on the tomb of Darius, at Nakshi Rustam, the N. R. 
of Lassen, after the usual statement that he was “the son of Hystaspes, 
an Achzemenian,” he proceeds: “a Persian, the son of a Persian, an 
Arian, of Arian descent.” How is it possible to suppose that this was 
the same Darius, who was called in the book of Daniel “the son of 
Ahashuerus, of the seed of the Medes?” and I may add, who was so 
called, by way of distinction from another Darius, the Persian ? 

Mr. Bosanquet quotes the inscription “ H” of Niebuhr and Lassen, as 
proving that at one time Darius was only king of the province of Persia. 
As the Behistun inscription describes the manner in which Darius became 
possessed of the whole kingdom, formerly held by Cambyses, and usurped 
by the pretended Bardis, it appears strange to bring forward a small 
inscription in opposition to its statements. There is, however, no real 
opposition. ‘The inscription in question is one of four, two of which are 
in the Persian character and language, one in the Mediac or Elymzan, 
and one in the Babylopian. The contents of all four are different; in 
which respect this set of inscriptions differs from all others ; the series of 
inscriptions met with everywhere else consisting of a Persian, an Elymean, 
and a Babylonian, conveying the same meaning. This being the case, it 
seems to me exceedingly unfair to draw an inference from the absence of a 
statement in ove inscription of a set, when that statement is most dis- 
tinctly made in another. A list of the provinces subject to Darius is 
given in the inscription “I” (which is parallel to “ H,” and which was 
evidently of the same date with it), which is similar to that at Behistun, 
but more extensive, because it includes India, which Darius conquered 
after the date of the Behistun inscription. These inscriptions were first 
translated by Lassen, in 1845. Some corrections were made by Holzmann 
and myself, in 1846; and in 1847 Colonel Rawlinson published transla- 
tions of them, as did also Benfey. The following translations are slightly 
altered from those of Benfey :— 

“H. 

“Very powerful is Ormazda, the greatest of the gods. He made Darius king; he 
gave to him the kingdom. Darius is king by the grace of Ormazda. Darius the 
king declares. This land of Persia, which Ormazda has given me, is beautiful, rich in 
horses, rich in men; by the help of Ormazda and of me Darius the king, it dreads no 
enemy. Darius the king declares. May Ormazda and the domestic gods bring me 
help; avd may Ormazda defend this land from war, from pestilence, and from lying 
(i. e., false religion!) May no war wor pestilence, nor lying, come upon this land! 
This is what I ask of Ormazda and the domestic gods. Let Ormazda and the domestic 
gods grant me this !” 
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Looking no further than to the above, I can by no means agree with 
Mr. Bosanquet that this inscription is “in an humbler tone” than the 
others ; that “it affords the most distinct evidence that Darius was once 
merely king of the province of Persia; and that he must have been 
subordinate to some greater king, who was sovereign of the empire.” I 
proceed, however, to the inscription that accompanies it :— 

“1. 

“T am Darius, the powerful king, the king of these many provinces, the son of 
Hystaspes, the Achemenian. Darius the king declares. These are the provinces 
which I have acquired along with (or by the help of it ?) this Persian people; which 
have trembled before me, and which pay me tribute: Susiana, Media, Babylon, 
Arabia, Assyria, Egypt, Armenia, Cappadocia, Saparda, the Ionians both of the land 
and of the sea; and the provinces to the East, Asagartia, Parthia, Taranga, Asia, 
Bactria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, Sattagydia, Arachoria, India, Gundara, Sacia, and 
Macia. Darius the king declares. If it be thy will that we shall not fear an enemy, 
defend thou this Persian people; and if this Persian people be defended, then, oh! 
greatly to be praised Ormazda, may an existence of the utmost length be allotted to 
this palace.” 

Whatever uncertainty may attach to the concluding passage in this 
inscription, and there is certainly some, the inference to be drawn from 
the whole is beyond a doubt that the writer was Darius, when king of 
Persia, and asserting the pre-eminence of Persia over Media and all other 
provinces ; but Darius also, when his power was at its height, and when 
the whole empire was under his government. 

More than was necessary has been said already; but I must, as I 
conclude, beg Mr. Bosanquet to consider how early in his reign Darius 
appears, from Herodotus, to have invaded Scythia, and to have had satraps 
in Asia Minor who had intercourse with the Greeks. Is it possible that 
he could then have been ouly a dependent prince of Persia Proper ? 

Tam &e., 
KE. Hincks. 





THEOLOGY, PHILOLOGY, GEOLOGY. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Sir,—In the October number of your Journal you inserted an article 
of mine with the title as given above, upon which I shall now, with 
your permission, make a few supplementary observations. It will be 
remembered that I endeavoured to shew how, by placing the six literal 
days, as described in Genesis, intermediate between the past and the 
future, and having reference to both, a scheme of harmony might be 
elaborated which would satisfy the demands of theologian, philologer, 
and geologist. The events related in Genesis were ranged under three 
triads, or nine epochs, with three of which there have been usually identified 
three great epochs in geology, viz., days three, five, and six, with the 
Carboniferous, the Reptilian, and Mammalian ages. Seeing, then, we have 
the account of the previous history of the planet, so far as the Spirit of 
God has seen proper to describe it to us in Genesis, and seeing also that 
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we have the whole of the geologic series of events more or less accurately 
set down by geologists, the interesting question arises: What prospect 
have we, if any, of a final adjustment between every point of the Mosaic 
and geologic accounts? In answer to this, we find that amongst the 
most recent grand divisions of geologic phenomena there are three terms 
employed corresponding with our three triads in Genesis. These terms 
are Hypozoic, Paleozoic, and Neozoic. But in the meantime a tabular 
view of the similarity and connexion of the two scales will render our 
subsequent description more readily understood. 








GENESIS. 
4 Voidness 1 Light 4 The Lights 
5 Darkness 2 Water & Air 5 Reptiles & Birds 
6 Motion 3 Vegetation 6 Mammals 
+ oH rv 
HYPOZOIC PALZOZOIC NEOZOIC 
~ aise 
4 Gneiss 1 Silurian 4 Triassic 
5 Mica-Schist 2 Devonian 5 Oolitic 
6 Clayslate 3 Carboniferous 6 Tertiary 
GEOLOGY. 


We need scarcely remind the reader that, for the sake of brevity, our 
table omits all smaller divisions in the geologic scale. In the Neozoic 
period, two days have been identified—viz., days five and six, with the 
Oolite and Tertiary, 7. e., with reptiles and mammals. But before reaching 
the carboniferous epoch, there is an intermediate epoch of note, namely, 
the Triassic, for it geologically marks the commencement of the Neozoic 
period. The Triassic period, therefore, may yet be identified with the 
fourth day. 

In the Paleozoic period only one day has been identified with a 
geologic epoch—viz., day three with the carboniferous epoch. What 
prospect is there in regard to the other two days? It may be 
noticed that there are below the carboniferous system just fo great 
systems which bring us to the commencement of the Paleozoic period. 
These are the Devonian and Silurian, the Paleozoic period beginning 
with the latter. According to this arrangement, the Devonian system 
would correspond with the second day, and the Silurian with the first. 
The second day in Genesis points to the epoch during which aqueous 
and atmospheric arrangements were taking place. The Devonian system 
is of an aqueous character, and its leading feature consists in its numerous 
species of fishes. Also, three or four years ago, there was discovered in this 
system the Telerpeton Elginense, which is considered the first true air- 
breathing creature in the fossiliferous strata. This fact may be, as it 
were, the straw which shews the direction of the current. 

The Paleozoic and Neozoic periods bring us to the confines of the 
two triads of days. Geologically there is a period beyond them, and we 
have seen that in Genesis also there is a corresponding period. The 
Mozaic period antecedent to the six days has three subdivisions which 
we have marked off by the words Voidness, Darkness, and Motion. 
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Geologically, the Hypozoic period has the three leading divisions indicated 
by the epoch of Gneiss, Mica-schist, and Clay-slate. The expression 
Spirit of God,” in Gen. i. 2, may be taken as a Hebraism for a mighty 
wind, as the token of the presence and action of the Third Person in the 
Trinity, Acts ii. 2, iv. 31. Also, this wind is described as acting “on 
the face of the waters”—Gen. i. 2. Geologically, the phenomena of the 
Clay-slate epoch point to a long period of aqueous and atmospheric 
influence producing a very fine sediment. In the geologic scale we are 
down now to the granite, and beyond this may lie ages compared to 
which all the geologic epochs may be but as yesterday; for of the 4,000 
miles between the circumference and the centre of the earth geology 
occupies only some twenty. So also with Genesis: we are back now to 
the period when, in the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 
Thus we have seen that the Mosaic account is naturally divisible into 
three periods, and that the Geologic account also is divisible into three 
leading periods. In Matthew, which commences with the book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ, the progenitors of our Lord are traced as far 
back as Abraham, the father of the faithful, and are expressly distributed 
into three groups, Matt. i. 17. 

There are some individual points to which we shall now briefly 
refer :— 

1. The fourth day. We have seen that mammalian animals existed 
long before they became leading characteristics of an epoch. So of 
reptiles. Also plants occur before the vegetable kingdom reached its 
highest development in the Carboniferous era. Mammalian reptiles and 
plants are taken notice of only when they become unmistakeably promi- 
nent. Now a similar history appears to characterize the introduction of 
light. During the Paleozoic period we have light simply ; and during the 
Neozoic period we have distinctly the luminaries themselves—sun, moon, 
and stars. According to the analogy of the Mammalian, Reptilian, and 
Vegetable epochs, we seem bound to interpret the appearance of sun, 
moon, and stars during the fourth Mosaic epochs as occurring for the first 
time. Their appearance in the visible luminaries in the heavens is in 
fact the grand event referred to in the fourth day. If this be correct, 
while there was darkness during the Hypozoic period, there was light 
during the whole of the Paleozoic period, without the sun, moon, and 
stars being visible; and during the Neozoic period there was not only 
light, but the sources of light were visible. Moreover, this gradual intro- 
duction of light seems to refer to our planet, as undergoing the prepara- 
tion which rendered it fit for illumination, rather than to any changes in 
the luminaries themselves. We may suppose the sun to have been shining 
during the whole of the Hypozoic period, but our planet may have been 
in such a chaotic state as to have its surface enveloped in total darkness, 
notwithstanding. When this was to some extent removed, during the 
Silurian epoch, light and life appeared on the earth. So far as light is 
concerned, an important change took place during the Devonian epoch, 
for then great atmospheric improvements were doubtless introduced. 

After the sultry, warm, moist epochs of the vegetable predominence, 
the earth, as to atmosphere was ready for the next epoch in the history of 
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light; and accordingly the luminaries themselves become visible, as 
distinct objects in the heavens. 

Here I must refer for a moment to the article in the October number. 
It is stated in a note, p. 74, that possibly the appearance of the moon on 
the fourth day may be identified with a geologic epoch by the occurrence 
of meteoric stones, i. ¢., on the supposition that meteoric stones come 
from the moon. Here I have perhaps fallen into some mistake as to a 
matter of fact in geology, for I find that Sir Charles Lyell, in his Zlements, 
places meteoric stones no farther back than the Pliocene. It is true he 
accounts for their non-occurrence in earlier times, by the fact that, being 
largely composed of iron, and falling into the sea, they would readily dis- 
appear by chemical action, as happens with anchors and pieces of iron, in 
the course of two or three hundred years, around our own coasts. Yet, 
grauting both that meteoric stones come from the moon, and that they 
may yet be found as far back as the Triassic epoch itself, there is another 
difficulty in the way of connecting the moon with any epoch in geology 
by mean$ of meteoric stones. The question of the origin of the moon 
itself is raised here. Were the moon and the earth at first one? When 
did the disruption take place? Was it during the fourth Mosaic epoch ? 
This last question, I imagine, geologists would at once answer in the 
negative. Such an event appears to be altogether on a scale of greater 
magnitude than that which characterizes the geologic ages. Accordingly, 
so far as the lunar origin of meteoric stones is concerned, they may yet be 
found in any and every epoch of geologic history. 

2. Psalm 104. By carefully comparing this psalm with Genesis, we 
shall find that there are some peculiarities in it which are not contained in 
Genesis, although this later affords manifestly the groundwork upon 
which the psalm is constructed. Those peculiarities will be found to 
point to facts which are discovered by geology. Thus, in regard to the 
third day, which points to the Carboniferous epoch of the earth, it is said, 
verse 6— 

“ With the deep as a garment thou coveredst it.” 
Both the Devonian and Silurian epochs which immediately preceded the 
Carboniferous, were marine epochs, so also was the Clay-slate. But 
during the Carboniferous era upheavals take place, and we are told of 
very active volcanic agency. This last appears specially alluded to in the 
following words, verses 6, 7 :— 
Above the mountains stood the waters, 
At thy rebuke they fled, 
At the voice of thy thunder they hasted away, 
The mountains ascend, the valleys descend.} 

It will be noticed, as the poem progresses, that the preparatory 
arrangements are connected at once with the ultimate uses to which they 
were destined. Hence trees are the habitation of birds (ver. 12), though 
possibly no birds existed during the Carboniferous era; plants are for the 
use of man, though he was not created for ages afterwards. The same 
principle kept in view regarding the other epochs will at once prevent any 
confusion that might otherwise appear. 





b Marginal rendering. — 
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In regard to the fifth day, after a reference to the reptilian amphibious 
monsters which moved about in the waters, it is said, verses 28—30 :— 
Thou givest them what they gather ; 
Thou openest thy hand—they are filled with good. 
Thou hidest thy face—they are troubled. 
Thou takest away their breath—they die, 
And to their dust they return. 
Thou sendest forth thy Spirit—they are created ; 
And thou renewest the face of the ground. 

There is geologically a peculiarity in the history of reptiles, which 
does not appear in the history of mammals. Every order of existing 
mammals (man only excepted) is, according to geologists, represented in 
the tertiary strata. In the history of reptiles, however, a check appears, 
for geologists tell us that of the very numerous species which characterized 
the secondary periods, noé one is to be found in the tertiary or subsequent 
formations. This extinction may be referred to in ver. 39 of the psalm, 
although it is not referred to in Genesis. It will be recollected that the 
verb of creation (sx), however, occurs in Genesis i. 21, in the account of 
the fifth literal day, and may imply a previous extinction, just as, con- 
versely, the statement of extinction in the psalm is followed by the state- 
ment of a new creation (1) in ver. 30. 

Finally, in regard to Psalm 104, the arrangement by ¢riads referred to 
in the six days of Genesis appears to have been followed in the structure 
of this psalm. The introduction consists of three lines, viz.— 

Bless, my soul, the Lord, 

O Lord, my God, thou art very great. 

With honour and majesty art thou clothed. 
The conclusion consists of two lines— 

Bless my soul the Lord. 
Hallelujah. 
Now if the reader will count in any Hebrew Bible, metrically divided, the 
number of lines between the introduction and the conclusion, he will find 
them amount to 74. Dividing these 74 into two equal columns, each 
column consists of 37 lines. In the former of such columns is described 
the first triad of days; and in the latter is described the second triad of 
days. 
Edinburgh. M. 





ON THE ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS.—No. II. 


Dear Srr,—Some further remarks may be made upon the inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar, of which I have translated a small portion in your last 
number. 

In the first column, and again in the ninth column, the king prays 
thus to his idol Marduk— 

“0, Marduk, thou hast created me.” 

I have since found that these words offer a remarkable illustration of the 
second chapter of Jeremiah. In that chapter the prophet expostulates 
most warmly with the princes and people, and even with the priests of 
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Judah. He cries out that the whole nation was fast sinking into idolatry, 
“The prophets prophesied by Baal” (ver. 8), and idolatrous rites were per- 
formed “ upon every high hill and under every green tree” (ver. 20). Idols 
were seen everywhere, and in the utmost profusion : “ for according to the 
multitude of thy cities are thy gods, O Judah” (ver. 28). And then the 
following remarkable words are found: ‘The house of Israel is ashamed : 
Their kings, their princes, their priests, and their prophets: saying to a 
stock, ‘Thou art my father, and to a stone, ‘ Thou hast brought me 
forth.” It will be observed, from a comparison with the inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar, that the idolaters not only thought and believed what 
the prophet Jeremiah affirms of them, but that they actually addressed 
their idols in these words. 

I now proceed to offer some observations on other parts of the in- 
scription. 

Worship of Cybele and Rhea. 

In my former communication I suggested the idea that one of the 
Assyrian goddesses was the Cybele of the Greeks. I now feel almost 
certain that not only Cybele but Rhea also were worshipped in Assyria, 
and that the Greeks in very ancient times received from thence the name 
and worship of those deities. 

I have shewn in my last paper that the goddess Gula was so honoured 
by the Babylonians, that she had three great temples in the single city of 
Borsippa, besides two in Babylon. But the name which I have written 
Gula may equally well be transcribed as Kula. And I think that it may 
have been pronounced Kuvla, or in the mouth of a Greek, KuBeda. 

But be that as it may, I think I may announce with certainty that 
the great goddess Ri, whose name occurs so often in the inscriptions, is 
to be identified with the Rhea of the Greeks. It appears from com- 
parison of the inscriptions that the goddess Ri was the mother of the 
gods, and in some sense her worship was identified with that of the 
moon. And Rhea, as we know from Hesiod, was the mother of the gods. 


On the reign of Merodach Baladan. 


Merodach Baladan, King of Chaldea, is an interesting personage to the 
students of Bible history, being conspicuously named in the book of 
Isaiah. There is a great deal about him in the Assyrian inscriptions, few 
persons being more frequently named there. His reign was very eventful : 
he was three times at least conquered by the Kings of Assyria—once by 
Sargina, and twice by Sennacherib; but nevertheless he always appears 
again upon the scene as King of Chaldea, from which we may infer 
that the triumph of the Assyrian arms was less complete than they have 
chosen to represent. In your last number I translated a passage from the 
Khorsabad annals, in which Sargina accuses him of “ having reigned over 
Babylon twelve years with impiety.” It appears that the King of Chaldea 
utterly refused to worship Ashur, the supreme god of the Assyrians, and 
a religious war ensued, in which Ashur triumphed over his adversary. I 
have since found a remarkable passage in the inscriptions (Botta, plate 
151, line 2), in which Sargina says in express terms of the King of 
Chaldea, that “ he doth not worship the name of the Lord of Lords.” 
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The original words are Ja palikhu (he doth not worship) from the 
Hebrew palach mp, to worship; zigir (the name) which is the Hebrew 1 
zeker, or zikir, and Bel (a lord), which is repeated in the plural. 


On the confusion of tongues in the district of Babel. 

The Assyrian records which illustrate so many points of the ancient 
history of the East, do not touch, so far as known at present, upon any 
point of patriarchal history: with one remarkable exception, however, that 
of the confusion of tongues in the neighbourhood of Babylon. Not that 
the inscriptions contain any direct reference to the Biblical account, but 
that they use expressions from which it is manifest that a general opinion 
prevailed of some extraordinary variety of language in that part of the 
world. The kings of Assyria, when enumerating their titles, frequently 
say, “ The great gods have given to me the kingdom of tongues” (sarrut 
leshanan weshalimu annima), the word leshanan being the plural of leshan, 
a tongue, in Hebrew. Now this does not merely mean “ I am king over 
divers countries,” but it has a more particular meaning; for in the 
inscriptions, the province of Babel or Babylon is frequently called the 
land of Leshan: the two names of Babel and Leshan being interchanged 
in different copies of the same inscription, as if they had exactly the same 
meaning. The gods of Babylon were taken prisoners by Sargina in one 
of his campaigns, and carried off in triumph. Elsewhere they are called 
the gods of Leshan. Sometimes the country or province of Arbaleshan is 
spoken of, that is, the country of Four Tongues. I know not whether it 
is a subdivision of the same country. 

Leaving the neighbourhood of Babylon and going northward, we find 
that an astonishing variety of language prevailed there anciently. We 
have copious remains of the language of Van, which, though so near to 
Nineveh, had a totally different language, which was not even Semitic, 
but Indo-Germanic, as Dr. Hincks has proved. I think this was anciently 
the land of Vanna, so frequently mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
which may also have been sounded Manna, v and m being nearly interchange- 
able in Assyrian. Passing onwards, we soon come to the country where 
Mithridates afterwards reigned, and in his time we know that languages 
or dialects abounded in such profusion, that twenty or thirty are said to 
have been spoken in his dominions, and he, having acquired a knowledge 
of them all (so it is said), thence deservedly became the protector, or 
hero eponymus, of all future linguists. 

And in modern times philologers still find a most remarkable diversity 
of tongues contained in a narrow space, among the Caucasian mountains, 
where ancient tribes have succeeded in preserving their rude and illiterate 
independence. 


Foreign languages spoken of in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

It were much to be wished that the Assyrian records had preserved 
to us specimens of the various tongues spoken in those days. This they 
have not done, that I am aware of, except casually, in two or three 
trifling instances. These, however, may be worth mentioning. 

In the description of Sargina’s palaces we find mention of a certain 
object, apparently much used in architecture, called Beth-appati, the first 
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syllable, Beth, meaning a house, or a building. It continues thus: 
“ Beth-appati, which in the tongue of the land of Martn [in leshan Martu 
ki] they call Beth-Khilani.” There exists a great number of copies of 
this inscription, but they all repeat the same thing, so that we learn no 
more upon this interesting subject. It would be desirable to know where 
this country of Martu was situated, and for what reason it was referred 
to—probably because it was a land of skilful artificers, or architects. My 
impression is, derived from other passages of the inscriptions, that it was 
a district of Syria, on the sea-coast of the Mediterranean. The name of 
Marathus, in that neighbourhood, is found in classical authors, and I think 
that Rawlinson has somewhere pronounced the land of Martu to be 
Marathus. But though it may have included that city within its bounds, 
it was certainly some large and important province of the sea-coast. 

To pass to another example. The Hebrews called ivory “ shin ebbi,” 
literally, “ tooth of ebbi,” whence Gesenius (page 1026) infers that edi 
must have meant an elephant. He shews, moreover, that this is the 
Sanscrit word iéha, an elephant. I would add that edw meant an elephant 
in the Egyptian language, and that it also seems possible that the Latin 
ebur, ivory, may have been hence derived. 

Now it is often said in the inscriptions that a costly gift of gold and 
silver, and edi, or ebbu, was given by the king of Assyria to the image of 
some deity, and this, I think, was very probably ivory, for what other 
article was more likely to be joined with gold and silver in the triple 
present ? 

Mr. Layard found at Nineveh the remains of an ivory sceptre, figured 
at p. 195 of his work; also several entire elephants’ tusks. He then 
produces proofs from the sculptures of Nimroud that ivory was very 
abundantly brought to Assyria, and used for the adornment of palaces and 
temples, as well as for thrones and furniture. 

I will now give a very interesting example—that of the occurrence of 
a Greek word in the inscriptions—the first which has been hitherto 
observed, but I think that I have detected a few others also. 

In the long lists of tribute paid to the Assyrian kings, frequent 
mention is made of scarlet cloth, the word in the original being “ argaman 
cloth,” which was recognized by Dr. Hincks as the Hebrew word arga- 
man, scarlet, of which there can be no doubt. We may translate it 
royal purple, if we will, but it is now admitted that the royal or imperial 
purple of the ancients was the colour we now term scarlet. It bore the 
well-known name of Tyrian purple, because obtained from a shell fish 
that is found on the sea-coasts in the neighbourhood of Tyre. Ashurakh- 
bal and his successors frequently received tribute from Tyre and Sidon, 
and all the sea-coast of Pheenicia and Palestine. Tyre is cailed Tsur 
in the inscriptions, being the same name it bears in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and Sidon appears under its usual name. But in several of 
the inscriptions an additional epithet is given to the argaman cloth ; it is 
called (cloth) argaman gukhli or kukhli, and in this epithet we may 
certainly recognize the Greek word xoy\y—a shell-fish. This word, 
which is sometimes written coy\ts, KoxAov, koxNos, &e., &e., has passed 
into many other languages. It is the Latin cochlea, the French coguille 
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(any kind of shell}, the English cockle, restricted to a bivalve shell of a 
particular kind, &c., &e. If now the reader will take the trouble to refer 
to Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, or any other, he will find sufficient evidence 
that the Greeks used this word, and several kindred words of nearly 
similar sound, first, in the general sense of any shell-fish ; secondly, as the 
name of that particular shell-fish which yielded the celebrated Tyrian dye. 
The word coxXos appears in Greek under three other forms, which are all 
derived from it, or mere dialectic variations, namely, codxos, kadxy, and 
xoyx7 (whence the Latin concha). From the last of these words comes 
koyxvduov, any bivalve shell, but especially the purple fish, Latin muree, 
Dioscorides uses the word for the purple colour itself prepared therefrom ; 
and Galen for wool dyed with purple. 

Passing to the form «ayy, we find it explained as the murex or 
purple shell elsewhere called rop@vpa; and Strabo uses cadxy for purple 
dye. The Latin conchylium agrees entirely with coyxvdcov in its meanings, 
viz., the shell which affords the purple dye, the colour itself, and garments 
dyed purple. A word so extensively known was probably ancient ; I hope 
that | have shewn with some probability that it was the kukhli of the 
Assyrians, and that it was known at Nineveh 750 years before Christ. 
Commerce most probably brought the name thither, along with the highly- 
prized article itself. If it be asked why it bore a Greek name, the reason 
does not seem far to seek. It is clear from many considerations that 
Greek sailors frequented the harbours, and that Greek colonists were 
extensively settled on the Phcenician coasts. But more than that, the 
Greek element had certainly penetrated into the interior of Syria as early 
as the year 900 before Christ; an important subject, which I hope to 
develope in a future communication. 

Campaigns of Ashurakhbal. 

This great conqueror appears to have lived in the ninth century before 
Christ. He rebuilt the city of Calah, which Divanurish, his remote 
ancestor, had founded, but which in his time had fallen into complete 
decay. From this city, which he made the capital of his empire, he 
appears to have yearly sallied forth at the head of a numerous army, and 
overrun the countries of Asia, everywhere exacting tribute, or when it was 
refused, defeating and destroying the armies of the kings who ventured to 
oppose him, burning their cities, putting their chiefs to death, and car- 
rying off the bulk of the population into slavery. Such has been the 
career of conquerors in many subsequent times, but there was a peculiar 
ferocity in the wars of the Assyrians. Very copious annals of his reign 
have been found and copied by Mr. Layard, but have not yet been pub- 
lished. These I have seen in the British Museum. They are clear 
historic documents, written in a simple and often lucid style, much more 
easy to be understood than the inscriptions of the monarchs who flourished 
one or two centuries afterwards. 

In page 63 of Layard’s MSS. there is a short account of an expedition 
undertaken by Ashurakhbal against a certain city named Amidi, which 
evidently failed, although the king glosses over his discomfiture. Of the 
exact position of this city I am unaware, but it is said a few lines pre- 
viously that the king halted his army on the banks of the Tigris. Departing 
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from thence, he destroyed the cities on both banks of the Tigris, and in 
the land of Arka (which may be the modern Warka). He then advanced 
against a certain city belonging to the king of Amidi (but not his capital). 
This city he took and destroyed, and massacred many of the inhabitants. 
Then comes a passage, of which the following translation may be given :— 

“That city I destroyed. I flung my soldiers like lightning upon them. Six 
hundred of their warriors I seized and executed. Their heads I cut off. Four hundred 
bands of soldiers I bound as captives. Three thousand women I carried off. That 
city I gave to my soldiers. The heaps of warriors’ heads unto the city Amidi, his 
royal city, I transported. And I piled up those heaps of heads in front of his great 
gate. Bands of captive soldiers I impaled on stakes on every side of his city. I 
made a mitkutzi% close to his great gate. His palm-trees I cut down. And from 
the city Amidi I departed.” 

A more complete picture of a savage and relentless warrior could 
hardly be exhibited. But he failed to terrify the inhabitants into sub- 
mission. It may be that they knew that if they submitted the mercy of 
the conqueror was not to be trusted. 


The city of Jericho. 


The city of Jericho, or another city of the same name, is occasionally 
mentioned in the inscriptions, which I think has not hitherto been observed. 
For instance, the name occurs in the British Museum series, plate 15, 
line 36, which relates to the victories of Divanubar, son of Ashurakhbal, 
which are very remarkable. It is said that the twelve kings of the sea- 
coast of Palestine combined together, and joining their forces to those of 
the king of Hamath, gave battle to Divanubar. They were totally 
defeated, with the loss of 10,000 men. This event took place in the ninth 
century before Christ. 

The city of Gimzo. 


A remarkable illustration of Scripture from the Assyrian inscriptions 
may here be mentioned. In 2 Chronicles xxviii. 16, we are told, “ At 
that time did King Ahaz send unto the kings of Assyria to help him.” 
And at verse 18 we are told the reason. ‘The Philistines had invaded 
the cities of the low country, and of the south of Judah, and had taken 
Beth-Shemesh.” Then several more cities are named—“ and Gimzo and 
the villages thereof.” This city is, I believe, not much spoken of else- 
where. 

Now we read in the inscriptions that Sargina, king of Assyria, made 
a triumphant campaign in this very country, ‘‘the low country and the 
south of Judah,” in which he took Gaga, and many other towns. But I 
would particularly draw attention to wMat is said in plate 155, line 10, of 
Botta (of which there are several other copies extant, containing fuller 
accounts of the war). It is there said that Sargina’s army advanced 
against the three cities of Ashdod, Gimto, and Ashdod-imma, and took 
them, and carried away great spoil. Ashdod-imma is a city not men- 
tioned in history. It may possibly mean the lesser Ashdod, or the newer 
city of that name, most probably not far distant from the parent city. 
And as the city of Gimto is mentioned between them, its position most 
probably was also between them. I think there can be no doubt that 
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this city is the Gimzo of the Bible, the position agreeing so accurately. 
The change of ¢ for z is common in many languages especially in 
English, as compared with German. _ It is sufficient ‘to mention our word 
ten for zehn, tin for zinn, twenty for zwanzig, and many others. 

With these few extracts and observations I conclude for the present, 
remaining, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 
Lacock Abbey, February, 1856. H. F. Tarsor. 





To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


S1r,—In Dr. Tregelles’ interesting volume, Account of the Printed Teat 
of the Greek New Testament, page 269, occurs the following :— 


“Pains have often been taken to explain difficulties occasioned wholly 
by readings of later copies: thus, in Acts xiii. 19, 20, in our version, St. 
Paul says, ‘ And when He had ‘destroyed seven nations in the land of 
Chanaan, He divided their land to them by lot: and after that He gave 
unto them judges about the space of four hundred and fifty years, until 
Samuel the prophet.’ 

** Endeavours of various kinds have been made to reconcile this term 
of four hundred and fifty years from the rise of the Judges till Samuel, 
with other Scripture dates; and this passage, as thus read, has furnished 
materials for whole volumes. But the most ancient copies put this ipa 
of four hundred and fifty years in quite a different connexion :—‘ 

He divided to them their land by lot about four hundred and fifty years, 
and afterwards He gave unto them judges.’” 

“ This is the reading to which attention should have been drawn, and 
which should have received explanation.” 


Can any of your readers furnish such explanation ? 
London, Feb. 21, 1856. R. B. B. 





To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sir,—I shall be deeply indebted to you, or to any of your readers, who 
may, in respect of scholarship and matured views, be really competent to 
treat the subject, for an answer to the following question: What were 
the prevalent notions of the Jews in general, and of their learned men and 
various sects in particular, regarding the Person, work, and kingdom, of 
the Messiah, immediately before and about the time of Christ’s actual 
appearance, when their opinions had not yet been corrected by what they 
borrowed from Christianity on the one hand, nor biassed by their pole- 
mical attitude towards Christianity on the other? 
I need not remind any intelligent person who has read the notorious 
Leben Jesu of Strauss, how important is the question I have now asked. 
ws 
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The Greek Testament: with a Critically Revised Text: a Digest of 
Various Readings: Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
Usage: Prolegomena: and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 
For the use of Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry 
A.rorp, B.D., Minister of Quebec Chapel, London ; and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. In four volumes. Vol. I., con- 


taining the Four Gospels. Third Edition. London: Rivingtons, 
1856. 8vo. pp. 936. 


The appearance of a third edition of an expensive and learned volume 
like the present, must be presumed to indicate a large number of 
readers capable of using it and appreciating its contents. In some 
respects our age may be called one of ephemeral productions; but, 
with the great increase of the lighter literature, we must not forget 
that more permanent and solid works keep pace in an approximating, 
if not an equal ratio. At all events, books concerning “ theological 
students and ministers’ are now furnished, which at once evince a 
higher development in their status, and tend to accelerate their 
improvement. In relation to the Greek Testament, a quarter of a 
century ago Valpy’s edition was the principal one published, with 
English notes; this was superseded by Bloomfield, which, as we shall 
presently see, still keeps its ground, and more recently, the labours of 
Mr. Alford have opened up a new and attractive field of Biblical 
criticism and interpretation. We hail this movement in the region of 
theology as a happy circumstance for the present, and an auspicious 
omen for the coming generation; convinced that religion will only 
rationally and safely progress as our divines cease to be empirical, and 
become wisely critical. 

In the present edition of his first volume, Mr. Alford has merely 
met the demand of the Christian public, and has not found it necessary 
to lessen the value of the former copies by alterations of his plan, or 
additions to his matter. “In the text,” he says, “I am not aware of 
having introduced any alteration, except indeed "Iwavvov for “lwva, in 
John i. 43, which latter was already marked as an erratum in the 
second edition, In some places in St. John I have added a few 
explanatory and other remarks to the Notes, and throughout that 
Gospel, for my former analytical titles of the various sections, I have 
substituted in the main those of Luthardt, which regard not so much 
its outer historical surface, as its inner theological coherence.” We 
cannot, therefore, treat this volume as a new book; and as portions 
of the work have at various times received attention in our pages, our 
task might be considered performed by our merely introducing the new 
edition, and congratulating the author on his favour with the public. 
But we confess to having used Mr. Alford’s Greek Testament in our 
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daily studies; to having read the volume through, both as an intel- 
lectual and devotional exercise, and we embrace the opportunity now 
afforded us of recording the impressions of our own mind as to the 
value of the whole. We shall, however, omit all reference at present 
to the text, or its criticism by Mr. Alford, and confine our remarks to 
the department of exegesis. 

The principal thing which must strike an attentive reader of this 
edition of the New Testament Scriptures, is the free and unconstrained 
tone of the commentator—free from personal prejudices, and uncon- 
strained by mere popular orthodox conventionalities. With regard to 
all catholic truth, there is indeed a highly conservative feeling mani- 
fest, a devout recognition of Christian antiquity, which at once takes 
the whole commentary out of the range of modern neologism, and puts 
us at our ease as to its genuine orthodoxy. But as such an orthodoxy 
derived from the first ages of the Church, and her consentient creeds 
may be enveloped in two distinct mental atmospheres ; one of a hazy, 
satisfied, and bigoted complexion and hue; and the other, pellucid, genial, 
and enquiring ; it is at once evident to the reader that Mr. Alford has 
chosen the latter as the pleasant sky under which his labours have 
been carried on. With a tendency to reverence what is old, he is not 
disinclined to value what is new, nor afraid to avow his predilections. 
This persuasion, that he has a fearless guide, soon becomes strong in 
the student of Mr. Alford’s exposition, and adds a charm to his fre- 
quently laborious efforts to follow him ; rendering, however, the acqui- 
sitions, when once fairly and fully attained, of no ordinary value. 

Perhaps in no point of view is this freshness and independence of 


Mr. Alford’s mind more apparent than in his treatment of the Har-- 


monists, who have hitherto ruled so dogmatically the minds of students 
of theology, and who so ill brook, generally, any questioning of their 
favorite theories. That the Gospels must have been framed, like statute 
books, as the guides and laws of the Christian Church, not merely in 
the sacred arrangements of Divine Providence, as we know they were, 
but also in the minds and by the intentions of the separate writers, 
and that, therefore, they supplement and illustrate one another, was, 
and is, a locus standi, an axiom indeed with many interpreters and 
critics. How much criticism, how many far-fetched schemes, have 
been set in operation to reconcile apparent discrepancies, through this 
belief, that each Evangelist must be perfectly in harmony with the 
others! What patching, and joining, and dove-tailing, which, after 
all, turns out to be labour in vain, as far as the conviction and 
enlightenment of a free searcher for truth are concerned. Now Mr. 
Alford eschews this harmonizing principle altogether, and looks upon 
the Evangelists as so many independent witnesses, whose discrepancies 
are to be admitted, and not explained away. “It remains, then, that 
the three Gospels should have arisen independently of one another. But 
supposing this, we are at once met by the difficulty of accounting for 
so much common matter, and that narrated, as we have seen, with such 
curious verbal agreements and discrepancies. Thus, we are driven to 
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some common origin of those parts. But of what kind? Plainly, either 
documentary or oral.” After weighing each of these suppositions, 
Mr. Alford gives a formal statement of his view of the matter: “ That 
the synoptic Gospels contain the substance of the Apostles’ testi- 
mony, collected principally from their oral teaching current in the 
Church, partly also from written documents embodying portions of 
that teaching; that there is, however, no reason, from their internal 
structure, to believe, but every reason to disbelieve, that any one of 
the three Evangelists had access to either of the other two Gospels 
in its present form.” 

This opinion, stated in the Prolegomena, is not a barren idea, but is 
followed out and illustrated, as the Commentary proceeds, in the 
numerous places where occasion is afforded. Thus, in Matt. viii. 25— 
where the Evangelist relates that the disciples said, Kupse c@aov, a 
prayer conveyed in very different language by Mark and Luke—we 
read :— 


“ On these, and such like variations, notice the following excellent and important 
remarks of Augustine: ‘Una eademque sententia est excitantium Dominum, volen- 
tiumque salvari; nec opus est querere quid horum potius Christo dictum sit. Sive 
enim aliquid horum trium dixerint, sive alia verba que nullus Evangelistarum com- 
memoravit, tantundem tamen valentia ad eandem sententiz veritatem, quid ad rem 
interest ?? We may well exclaim, ‘ O si sic omnia!’ Much useless labour might have 
been spared, and men’s minds led to the diligent enquiry into the real difficulties of 
the Gospels, instead of so many spending time in knitting cobwebs. But Augustine 
himself, in the very next sentence, descends to the very unsatisfactory ground of the 
Harmonists when he adds, ‘Quamquam et hoc fieri potuit, ut pluribus eum simul 
excitantibus, omnia hac, aliud ab alio, dicerentur.’ His mind, however, was not one 
to rest contented with such sophisms; and all his deeper and more earnest sayings 
are in the truer and freer spirit of the above extract.” 


Mr. Alford’s Commentary has recently been brought prominently 
before the public by some zealous Sabbatarians, who, not satisfied with 
viewing our Lord’s day as a Christian institution, would attach to it 
the peculiarities of the Mosaic economy. We will quote the passage 
on Rom. xiv. 5, which has been attacked with much of the odium 
theologicum, and leave our readers to form their own opinion upon it. 


“ Tt is an interesting question, what indication is here found of the observance or 
non-observance of a day of obligation in the apostolic times. The Apostle decides 
nothing : leaving every man’s own mind to guide him in the point. He classes the 
observance or non-observance of particular days with the eating or abstaining from 
particular meats. In both cases he is concerned with things which he evidently treats 
as of absolute indifference in themselves. Now the question is, supposing the divine 
obligation of one day in seven to have been recognized by him in any form, could he 
have thus spoken? The obvious inference from his strain of arguing is, that he knew 
of no such obligation, but believed all times and days to be, to the Christian strong 
in faith, alike. 1 do not see how the passage can be otherwise understood. If any 
one day in the week were invested with the sacred character of the Sabbath, it would 
have been wholly impossible for the Apostle to commend or uphold the man who 
judged all days worthy of equal honour, who, as in ver. 6, paid no regard to the (any) 
day ; he must have visited him with his strongest disapprobation, as violating a com- 
mand of God. J therefore infer, that sabbatical obligation to keep any day, whether 
seventh or first, was not recognized in apostolic times. It must be carefully remem- 
bered that this inference does not concern the question of the observance of the Lord’s 
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day as an institution of the Christian Church, analogous to the ancient Sabbath, 
binding on us from considerations of humanity and religious expediency, and by the 
rules of that branch of the Church in which Providence has placed us, but not in any 
way inheriting the divinely appointed obligation of the other, or the strict prohibitions 
by which its sanctity was defended.” 





The Greek Testament, with English Notes, Critical, Philological, and 
Exegetical, especially adapted to the Use of Theological Students 
and Ministers. By the Rev. 8. T. Bioomrtetp, D.D., of Cambridge 
and Oxford. Ninth Edition. London: Longmans, 1855. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 900, 908. 


So far back as 1837, the American Biblical Repository said of Dr. 
Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, ‘We presume there will be but one 
opinion of the value of this work. Dr. Bloomfield is a learned and 
critical scholar, long practised in the study of the New Testament, 
well acquainted with German works, and apparently devoted to the 
truth as it is in Jesus.” This opinion was, at that time, but the 
echo of that expressed by every organ of learned literature both at 
home and abroad; and the mere fact that now—namely, twenty years 
later, the ninth edition has been called for, proves that such praise was 
bestowed upon no meretricious or ephemeral production. In the 
evening of his days, after a long life devoted to the study and illus- 
tration of the Holy Scriptures, the venerable author is permitted to 
say, in the preface before us, “ It is with feelings of deep thankfulness 
to the Giver of every good gift,—especially of all wisdom to place and 
power to carry out counsel into execution,—that the author has, after 
a very long period of most strenuous exertion, been enabled to send 
forth to the public a work which, from its wide extent of plan, and no 
less comprehensiveness of particulars, may be said to constitute, in a 
manner, the results of labours,—at least in the department of theology,— 
of a lifetime.” 

We are not in the number of those who undervalue the labours of a 
retreating generation, or lose sight of public service in the depart- 
ments of Biblical science, in our admiration of the more complete 
criticism and exegesis of the day in which we live. Even, therefore, 
if the remark were true that such works as that before us, and the 
Introduction of the Rev. T. Hartwell Horne, are behind the age, we 
should feel it to be unworthy of us to forget that there was a time 
when they were in advance of it, and led the way and opened up 
the path to future labourers. We need often to be reminded of our 
Lord’s check to the pride and self-gratulation of His disciples, ‘* Other 
men laboured, and ye have entered into their labours,” in order to 
prevent our being elated with a knowledge which we owe to our fore- 
fathers, or an elevated position which we have gained by the shoulders 
of others. There is something ungenerous, if not mean, in the temper 
with which the two works we have mentioned are sometimes spoken of 
by writers on Biblical subjects; and we seriously think that even if 
all the faults and omissions imputed to them were real, gratitude for 
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services really rendered before some of us were born, should make such 
critics more fair and charitable. 

But we do not concede that Dr. Bloomfield’s work, as it is now 
put into our hands, requires any apologies, or needs to be defended 
by us as in any degree effete or superannuated. If we may speak from 
experience, we may say that a former edition of it has been our com- 
panion for many years past, that we have constantly consulted it, and 
have seldom failed to find some degree of satisfaction in our inquiries. 
Viewed only as a synopsis or digest of the vast mass of critical and 
exegetical materials relating to the Greek Testament, the work is a 
store-house of the thoughts and opinions of the dead and the living 
who have employed their intellect upon the Word of God. Dr. 
Bloomfield has originality ; but that is a quality not to be desired in 
any great degree in a Biblical expositor. It is better for us to be 
informed of what others have done, than to be always entertained with 
a critic’s own conceptions. To learn what critics say about disputed 
texts,—to have the philology of obscure texts brought to bear upon 
their illustration,—and to be told what learned and pious divines have 
thought to be “ the mind of the Spirit” in interpretation ;—these, we 
think, are the general desiderata of a commentator on the whole New 
Testament. In the case of a monograph on a chapter or an epistle, or 
even on a gospel, we rather look for the writer’s idiosyneracy to 
appear; but it is rather too much to have it stamped upon an exposi- 
tion of the whole Bible. Now, as Dr. Bloomfield has hitherto been 
considered a correct exponent of the various views of other men 
labouring in the same field; and as he has brought these opinions 
together with immense labour, and by dint of great erudition, we feel 
sure that on this ground alone his name is deserving of respect and 
veneration. 

So much we feel bound to say in reference to former editions of this 
work. But the present one lays claim to great improvements and 
additions, the mature labours of the author. Of these we can only 
speak in the language of Dr. Bloomfield himself, since we cannot be 
expected to have read through these ponderous volumes in order to 
ascertain how the promises of the preface have been fulfilled. First 
of all, the author says he “ found the Critical Annotations not such as 
he could now consider sufficient ;’’ and therefore he entered into a 
laborious examination of MSS. and other sources of information, in 
order to make them more complete. Further, “in the exercise of 
fresh research, he entered more fully into the true interpretation of not 
a few variously-expounded passages of the New Testament; and the 
exegetical notes have been very considerably increased in number, and 
not least by the insertion of much important geographical and topo- 
graphical matter.’ The Introductions to the several books have been 
also nearly re-written; and many other alterations for the better have 
been introduced. On the whole, we rejoice that such a work is ready 
for the hands of students of theology. Mr. Alford’s work is of great 
value, especially as bearing everywhere the impress of his own free and 
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penetrating mind; but we are not sure that it would be well if that 
were the only Greek Testament available for students. ‘ Every man 
in his own order;” and we are glad to be able to place Alford and 
Bloomfield together on our shelves. 





Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles: designed chiefly for the Use of 
Students of the Greek Text. By Tuomas Witu1amson Pete, D.D., 
late Fellow and Tutor in the University of Durham, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Romans—Co- 
rinthians. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. London : 
Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 594. 

WE are glad that Dr. Peile has been encouraged in his labours on the 
Greek Testament, by his first volume reaching a second edition. His 
work is complete in four volumes, brought out at successive periods, 
and displaying great scholarship and patient study of the original 
text. The editor of The Agamemnon and Choephore of Aischylus, 
with English Notes—two thick octavos, containing an immense amount 
of highly important matter, and forming a monument of learning— 
might be expected to do something valuable for the ‘‘ Oracles of God,” 
if he should attempt their illustration, and the @ prior? promise has 
not been frustrated. We are proud of having to record in our pages 
the existence of such a work as is now finished, and hope that our 
recommendation may induce many of our readers to study it for them- 
selves. 

In the Preface to this second edition, the author shews that he has 
entered upon his labours in the spirit in which alone the Divine Word 
can be properly studied—with a full appreciation of the supreme value 
of its contents. He says— 


“ Good indeed is it for him—during all that time of not more than needful prepara- 
tion for his work—to have been with James, and Peter, and JoHn; and with that 
one “in labours more abundant” than them all, to whom these pillars of the first 
Christian commonwealth gave the right hand of fellowship and acceptance, as (equally 
with the Twelve), a specially called and commissioned Apostle of Christ. Good it is 
to have caught from them—for himself, and for as many as he shall have grace to 
influence—a deep conviction of heart and mind, ‘that no cunningly-devised fables 
have they followed,’ but, as His most true witnesses, have made known the spiritual 
power and presence of the Lord Jesus Christ; their saintly obedience of faith, and 
that inspired wisdom wherein they ‘being dead yet speak,’ out of the fulness of a 
Divinely-converted, enlarged, and enlightened heart. . . . Good he has found it, 
also, not unsupported and alone, to scale that holy mount (as it were) of Inspiration, 
whereon stand the ‘chosen witnesses’ and very seers of ‘the King in His beauty,’ 


where hardly might he endure to look upon ¢heir bright visions and revelations of the 
Lord.” 


This strain of piety prepares us to find Biblical subjects reve- 
rentially treated, and we are not disappointed. Everywhere there is 
apparent an experimental acquaintance with the great truths which the 
Epistles enclose and illustrate, and which the expositor endeavours to 


bring out of his own mental treasures, explicated with “things new 
and old.” 
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Dr. Peile’s plan is, to give a translation of the Greek text, as close 
as possible; to point out the coherence of the several sentences, and 
the parts of the arguments; and to exhibit the meaning of the writer 
asa whole. Much learned matter is given in the text, but a large 
portion is found in marginal notes. Use is made, and generally in a 
very efficient manner, of the labours of former expositors, both those 
of the ancient Church and of modern times. Sobriety, carefulness, 
and a rational orthodoxy, pervade the whole, and the impression made 
by a perusal of any part of the volumes is, that we may safely trust 
ourselves to Dr. Peile as our guide. It is difficult to convey any 
adequate idea of a work like this by extracts, and yet the following 
passage is pretty characteristic of the whole work in its original 
criticisms, and in its employment of the thoughts of others :— 


“1 Cor. xv. 29. Else—éme), ‘for, if it be not as I have asserted in ver. 22:’ 
compare note on Rom. iii. 6,—‘ what good shall they do who are having themselves 
baptized as proxies for the dead, if dead men are not raised at all—i.e., if there be abso- 
lutely no such thing as rising from the dead? Under what expectation—ri kal, ‘why 
is it that they ?’ or ‘ that what may come of it ?—have they themselves baptized for 
them? Under what expectation do we, Christ’s Apostles and Evangelists (ch. iv. 9, 
10), stand in jeopardy every hour ? 

“This translation, we think, will better substantiate the acute thought that in the 
Apostle’s rf movjoovow ‘there is a tacit reprehension of the practice about to be 
mentioned,’ and that ‘both by his speaking here in the third person, and by his 
introduction of the Article before Bawr., he indirectly separates himself, and those to 
whom he is writing, from all participation in, or approval of, the practice,’ than if, 
with Mr. Alford, whose words these are, we were to say the meaning is, ‘ What will 
become of those (what account can they give of their practice) who are in the habit 
of being baptized for the dead ?’ 

“ Under this view, we all the more confidently adhere to what we had before 
adopted, as the best explanation of what things we find here ‘ hard to be understood :’ 
2 Pet. iii. 16. ‘Miller, in his dissertation upon this difficult passage, mentions seven- 
teen different interpretations of it: but I should prefer the most simple and literal one, 
which refers it to vicarious baptism. Epiphanius says that this was practised by the 
Cerinthians, who probably began in the first century; and he and Tertullian mention 
it of the Marcionites, who appeared in the second century. St. Paul would then 
argue thus: If there be no Resurrection, why are even heretics so firmly convinced of 
it as to baptize a living person for the dead? and he then adds rf xa) jeis—why 
also do we the orthodox Christians expose ourselves, &c.’ Burton, and so Wells ; 
‘ Else what shall they do—i.e., to what purpose do they so,—who are baptized for the 
dead, i.e., for those Christians (Catechumens, he means,) who have happened to die 
before they could be baptized, if the dead rise not at all? Why are they then 
baptized for them, since it is manifest that they can thereby advantage them nothing ? 
Whereas this practice of some living friend being baptized before the one that has hap- 
pened to die before he could himself be baptized, is an argument that it is supposed some 
advantage will thereby accrue to the dead person in reference to a Future State, and 
consequently that there is a Resurrection.’ And to this Paraphrase he appends the 
remark, ‘ That this sense is the most easy and agreeable to the literal signification of 
the words, must be confessed by all. And that the same was probably designed by 
St. Paul, will appear by considering not only that this sense is followed by Tertullian 
and Ambrose, but also that there seems to be no great difference between being thus 
baptized in the stead of a deceased person, and making the baptismal sponsion in the 
stead of an infant; but the one may be allowed, as well as the other.’ ” 
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The Acts of the Apostles, illustrated (chiefly in the doctrinal and moral 
sense) from Ancient and Modern Authors. By the Rev. James 
Forp, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter. London: Masters, 1856. 
8vo. pp. 800. 


Tus is the fifth of a series of similar volumes, the four former being 
devoted to the four Gospels. Quietly, and in an unpretending manner, 
Mr. Ford has for many years pursued his labours, and has erected in 
these volumes a monument of Christian piety and learning, the separate 
parts of which are furnished by men of “all nations, and peoples, and 
tongues,” and of every age of the Christian era. The occasion which 
originated the work is stated by Mr. Ford as follows :— 


“The author, at an early period of his ministry, was accustomed to read daily to a 
sick friend a few words of spiritual comfort or admonition, in the shape of an extract from 
some approved theological writer. He thus formed the habit of transcribing passages as 
they struck him in the course of his reading, a practice which he afterwards con. 
tinued for his own edification. Subsequently, it occurred to him that his selections 
might furnish the means of illustrating and enforcing particular texts of Scripture, 
He therefore transferred them to an interleaved New Testament, adapting them as he 
went on, and, in order to fill up the unavoidably vacant spaces, borrowing from different 
commentators ; until the gradual accumulations of many years at length assumed the 
form of a Collecta on the sacred volume.” 


This laborious task has been performed with great taste and 
judgment, and everywhere there is manifest a deep Christian piety, 
One great feature of the work is its catholicity, for Mr. Ford has known 
no bounds to his citations but their orthodox and general fitness to 
illustrate the text before him. Many of the comments are from his 
own pen, and they are highly useful productions. The treatment of one 
verse will give a good idea of the character of the whole :— 


“ Acts vii. 41. In Egypt, the great workshop of Satan, where the molten images 
were cast which, in latter ages, all the world adored, idolatry was in its infancy (if it 
had at all gotten ground) in the days of Joseph. For when Joseph was brought to 
Pharaoh to interpret his dream, the holy patriarch and the Egyptian king speak of God 
in much the same language, and with the same acknowledgment of His overruling 
Providence. Idolatry, therefore, in this country, was in no advanced state in Joseph’s 
time; and the settlement of the patriarchs there, and the rank and authority Joseph 
held, must have checked its growth for some considerable period. At the time when 
the Israelites went out of Egypt, that country and the land of Canaan were sunk in 
the grossest idolatry. The natne of Jehovah was forgotten (Ex. v. 3), and in the 
public religion no traces were remaining of His worship. After Jacob’s death, his 
descendants, in the latter years of their sojournment in Goshen, were deeply infected 
with this idolatry. The molten calf they made in Horeb was surely not the first thing 
they had worshipped. (Bp. Horsley, 4 Dissertation on the Prophecies of the Messiah 
dispersed among the heathen). 

“The golden calf, Ex. xxxii. 1, was made instead of Moses, the mediator ; not 
instead of God, Jehovah. The idolatry of the world has been not about the object, 
but about the means of worship (Mediator). ‘ Keep yourselves from idols’ (1 St. John, 
v. 21), in opposition to owning Jesus Christ (ver. 20). So Rev. xiv. 9, 11, contrary 
to iv. 7, and xiii. 5; and 2 Thess. ii. 3, Phil. ii. 10, Col. ii. 18. (Dr. Whichcote, 
Aphorisms, Cent. x. 961.) 

“They did not think the calf to be God, or that God could be made; but they 
desired only a visible representation of God, which may appear by these reasons: 
first, because they would have it to go before them, as Moses did; and that was to 
represent God unto them. For Moses was a visible representation of God to them; 
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and now they could not ¢ell what was become of him : that is to say, he whom we had, 
as an assurance of God’s presence with us, is not to be found, therefore let us have in his 
stead gods to go before us. Now either this reason must hold, or else Moses was their 
God before. And they made a calf, rather than anything; because they knew no 
other shape of God than they had of the ox, called apis, in Egypt. Ex. xxii. 32; 
Hos. iv. 11. (Bp. Andrewes, On the Moral Law, Second Commandment). 

“ Sacrificing is a voluntary action, whereby we worship God, offering Him some- 
what, in token that we acknowledge Him to be the Lord, and ourselves His servants. 
xiv. 13, 18; 1 St. Pet. ii. 5; Rev. i.6. (Abp. Sandys, Serm., Ps. iv. 5). 

“Tt belongs to God to rejoice in the work of His own hands; in these, too, we 
must rejoice: men who rejoice in the work of their own hands are idolatrous. Hab. 
i. 16. (Bengel.)” 





1, The Doctrines and Difficulties of the Christian Faith contemplated 
from the standing ground afforded by the Catholic Doctrine of the 
Being of our Lord Jesus Christ. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 
the year 1855. By the Rev. Harvey Goopwiy, M.A., late Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, and Minister of St. Edward’s, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge: Deighton and Co., 1856. 8vo. pp. 278. 

2. The Inspiration of Holy Scripture. Five Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge, in the month of December, 1855. By 
the Rev. Lord Arruur Hervey, M.A., Rector of Ickworth, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge: Maecmillans, 1856. 8vo. pp. 96. 

3. Five Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in the 
month of November, 1855. By Cuartes Perry, D.D., Bishop of 
Melbourne. Cambridge: Macmillans, 1856. 12mo. pp. 144. 


We have grouped these works together, because they all give a very 
explicit testimony on the subject of inspiration. No question more 
divides the Church at the present time than that of the nature and 
extent of the Divine influence exerted upon the writers of the books of 
Holy Scripture. Men equally orthodox, zealous, and devout, and 
equally acknowledging the necessity of inspiration as a quality of the 
documents of the faith, yet greatly differ as to the measure of that 
quality. We think we see indications of a tendency to go to an 
extreme in the assertion of plenary and verbal inspiration, and we 
are sorry for it, simply because we think the facts or phenomena of 
the subject do not bear out such a theory. We ought to have no 
will of our own in such matters, except to find out what inspiration 
really is, and this can only be done by inquiring of the Scriptures 
themselves, and of the early Church, respecting the matter. 

Before we give Mr. Goodwin's opinion on inspiration, we may state 
that his volume contains ten Lectures—one introductory, from the 
text, “I determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified,” in which the author unfolds his intention, 
which is not to contend with the infidel, but to take his stand upon the 
Catholic doctrine of the being of our Lord, and from the elevation so 
given, to make a survey of some of the doctrines and attendant difficulties 
of the Christian faith. ‘Instead of travelling in search of Christ, like 
the wise men from the East, who, following the flickering light of a 
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star, asked where Christ should be born, I would rather (so to speak) 
take you at once to the summit of Calvary, and say, ‘ This is Christ 
the King! stand reverently by the side of His cross, and contemplate 
the world from thence!” The subjects surveyed in this manner are, 
the Atonement, the Resurrection, the Miracles of Christ, Inspiration, 
in two Lectures, the Character of God in the Old Testament, the 
dealings of God with the heathen world, and Science in relation to the 
Christian Faith. All these subjects are well handled, and the lectures 
deserve and will repay an attentive reading. 

On the subject of Inspiration, Mr. Goodwin maintains that it is the 
habit of forming theories that creates the difficulties. The early Church 
was satisfied with the position that the Bible was of Divine authority— 
a vehicle for conveying to man the will of God, adapted to and suffi- 
cient for that end. The following paragraphs will make our readers 
acquainted with the sentiments of our author on this most important 
subject :-— 


“‘T need hardly say that I neither hope nor desire to exhaust such a subject as this; 
but it will be found possible to embrace within (comparatively speaking) narrow limits 
that view of it which I propose to give; and I have the better hope of being able to 
avoid the dangers belonging to the subject, and of being able to treat it in such a 
manner as to make it subservient to the great purpose of encouraging faith and 
reverence and love towards the Word of God, in consequence of the very fact that I 
do not intend to offer you a complete theory of Inspiration, but rather to suggest that 
such atheory is unnecessary, and perhaps impossible; and to urge as the most sound 
and wholesome view that which may be taken of this as of so many other subjects, 
from the standing-point which is supplied by the Catholic doctrine of the being of our 
blessed Lord. And here let me make this general remark, that the whole difficulty of 
this subject would seem to lie in its scientific treatment. So long as a person regards 
the Bible in the light of a practical guide to his life, and as the storehouse of spiritual 
and Christian truths, he will be able, without any sense of difficulty, to speak of it as 
the Word of God, or as the volume of Inspiration: or to describe it by any of those 
titles in which devout Christians of all ages have endeavoured to embody their sense 
of the unique and precious character of the book. . . . But as soon as the 
question, What is the Bible? becomes one of science, and not of religion, then forth- 
with a hundred difficulties start up which were not seen before.” 

* * * * * * 

‘“‘ Let me, however, guard against being misunderstood. I by no means wish to 
turn the liberty which the Church gives us into licence. I do not wish to take 
advantage of the absence of dogmatic determination of the question of the manner of 
the inspiration of Holy Scripture, for the purpose of insinuating any low and insuffi- 
cient views of that inspiration: it would be dishonest to pretend to mistake an absti- 
nence from definition of the manner for an implied negation of the fact. Doubtless, 
no words could have expressed too strongly for the judgment of those concerned in 
the composition of the Articles of the Church of England the doctrine of the infallible 
authority of Holy Writ ; the instances which have been quoted prove this abundantly ; 
and, indeed, when they spoke of the Scriptures as God’s Word, what could they 
do more? What more plenary inspiration could they assert for the Bible than by 
calling it the Word of God? All they omitted to do was, to define scientifically 
in what manner the message of God to mankind came to assume the form of a 
human book—by what process God’s speech became clothed in human language— 
how much of human fallibility was introduced by this human garb—how far the 
indwelling Spirit preserved the book from possibility of corruption. All this, the con- 
sideration of which the Articles of the Church of England have expressly avoided, 
precisely constitutes the task with which sometimes modern divines have perplexed 
themselves, and not unfrequently their readers too. And while I admit that divines 
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have a right to speculate upon such points if they will, I think we may protest against 
their conclusions being canonized as orthodox—not only on the ground of the 
injustice of putting upon our necks a yoke which the Church does not put upon them, 
but also upon much more general grounds—because the freezing up of the living 
principle of the utterance of the Holy Ghost by human lips into some dry formula of 
plenary, verbal, or literal inspiration, does seem as well fitted as almost any process 
conceivable, to expose the whole fabric of the faith, and the character of Holy 
Scripture, to the rude attacks of subtle adversaries. In one word, I would desire to 
maintain the freedom which the Church of England permits; not because I wish to 
degrade the Bible into a human book, but just because I am anxious to uphold its 
character as the Book of Scriptures, given by the inspiration of God.” 


Lord Arthur Hervey is known to the theological world by his 
learned work on the Genealogies of our Lord, and the same patient 
investigation by which that treatise is distinguished, marks the 
volume before us. The text of his discourse is 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17; a 
passage which gives occasion for considering the question of inspira- 
tion in all its bearings. Every part of these verses is critically 
analyzed, and the meaning is brought out in a very efficient manner. 
We will give the explanation of “all Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God.”’ 


“Tt seems impossible that St. Paul could have said, as some interpret the words, 
‘all inspired Scripture is also profitable,’ &c., with the intention of discriminating 
between such inspired Scriptures and some other Scriptures to which the epithet 
would not apply. The extreme grammatical awkwardness of the sentence thus con- 
strued, is equally unfavourable to such a rendering. On the other hand, the English 
translation is greatly supported by the fact, that the omission of the copula in such 
phrases is exceedingly common in St. Paul’s style. The First Epistle to the Corinthians 
alone supplies about thirty instances. The following example from 1 Tim. iv. 4 is very 
similar to our text: way xricua Ocod Kaddy, nal ovdiy &edBAnrov. ‘ Every creature 
of God is good, and nothing to be refused.’ We may safely conclude, therefore, that 
Gedrvevoros is that which is predicted concerning the subject, raca ypaph, the copula 
‘is’ being omitted. The next point is, ought waca to be translated all or every? 
The omission of the article at first sight favours the rendering every, as e.g. in St. 
Luke iii. 5, we read ‘every valley’ and ‘every mountain.’ But what is here pre- 
dicted of raca ypaph is not true of ‘every Scripture,’ i. e., of every separate text. 
One is profitable for doctrine, and another for reproof, and so on; but it is only of 
‘all Scripture’ that it can be predicated that it is profitable for all these uses. We 
are necessarily, therefore, driven back to inquire whether the absence of the article 
makes it impossible to render the passage ‘all Scripture.’ And when we find such 
expressions as waca odpt, ‘all flesh,’ was olkos “IopahaA, ‘all the house of Israel,’ 
maca ‘lepovoadnm, ‘all Jerusalem,’ and again remember that ypagf is found without 
the article in three other passages, viz., Rom. i. 2, év ypapais &yias, ‘in the Holy 
Scriptures,’ Rom. xvi. 26, 5:4 ypapayv mpopntixar, ‘by the Scriptures of the prophets,’ 
and 2 Pet. i. 20, waca mpopyrela ypapns, ‘every prophecy of Scripture ;’ and re- 
member moreover that fromits strictly proper application to one object alone (as 
testified by its use in this sense in upwards of fifty passages in the New Testament, but 
not once in any other sense), it approaches very nearly to a proper name, we shall, I 
think, conclude that the absence of the article is not decisive against such a rendering.”’ 


Lord Hervey does not propound any theory of his own; but it is 
plain that he is adverse to those who so confidently contend for verbal 
inspiration. This will appear from the following passages. 

“Suppose two persons start with the idea that the inspiration of Holy Scripture 


necessarily implies that every word in the Bible has its origin solely in the mind of 
God, and has been transfused through the minds and mouths of the inspired writers, 
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like water through a pure pipe, without receiving the slightest taint in its pass 
through the human channel ; and, as a corollary to this view, that the text of Holy 
Scripture must necessarily have been preserved by Divine interposition in its original 
integrity and perfection. The one, whose faith in the truth of Scripture is strong, is 
led to do continual violence to the evidence of facts, to invent the most improbable 
theories, to load Christianity with the weight of many untenable propositions, to look 
upon natural science as a prowling tiger, ready to leap upon revealed truth and devour it, 
to denounce criticism as applied to the Scriptures as profane, and to live in dread of 
its rude discoveries, and to adopt many expedients in interpreting Scripture which 
would be utterly inadmissible if applied to profane authors; and all to make Holy 
Scripture fit the @ priori theory of inspiration which out of his own head he had pre. 
pared for it. But the other person, starting with the same theory as to what inspira. 
tion must be, if it exist at all, but having the critical faculties more active, and his 
faith weaker than the former, as soon as he stumbles upon facts which either are or 
seem to him to be inconsistent with the inspiration he started with—some chrono- 
logical difficulty, some action in a person under divine direction that does not square 
with his notions of morality, or some slight discrepancy between two narratives of the 
same event—straightway concludes that the book in which such things are found 
cannot be inspired at all, and so he rejects the Scriptures, and falls into infidelity. 
But does he suppress and distort no facts? Why, my brethren, the neglect of facts, 
in the former case supposed, is as nothing compared with the gigantic, colossal 
unreasonableness, and blindness, and contempt of facts, of this last case. 

“ The only method then of proceeding in our investigation of the exact nature of 
inspiration (apart, I mean, from any Scriptural declarations concerning its nature) is 
precisely the same method which has been pursued by modern philosophy with such 
magnificent success in the department of physical science, viz., to arrive at a generali- 
zation, through the steps of a patient and careful induction, of ati the facts con- 
nected with the Holy Scriptures. I say, of all the facts. For it is surely as unphi- 
losophical to neglect one class of phenomena as another; and that theory, whatever 
flourish of learning and critical sagacity and liberality it may be ushered in with, 
which leaves out and is inconsistent with one set of actualities, is just as deficient, 
when weighed in the balance of real philosophy, as the theory which leaves out and 
does not account for another set.” 


The Bishop of Melbourne’s sermons are worth reading as pulpit 
discourses, but we cannot review them in that light; for it is only 
when sermons have some decided theological character, that we can 
notice them in this Journal. One extract will shew the bearing of the 
discourse on Inspiration, and complete the threefold witness now 
afforded to the old Catholic view of the subject, as opposed to more 
modern, and, in our opinion, ultra and unwarranted statements. 


“ The exact import of the expression, ‘ given by inspiration of God,’ has, as many 
of you know, been the occasion of much controversy in the Church; some persons 
contending that we ought to believe every single word in every portion of the Scrip- 
tures to have been dictated by the Holy Ghost; while others, as that excellent com- 
mentator Scott, understand by the expression only ‘ such an immediate and complete 
discovery by the Holy Spirit to the minds of the sacred writers, of those things 
which could not have been otherwise known, and such an effectual superintendency, 
as to those matters which they might be informed of by other means, as entirely to 
preserve them from error in every particular, which could in the least affect any of 
the doctrines or precepts contained in the books.’ For myself, I do not see any 
reason to think the Apostle intended to affirm that the Scriptures were verbally 
inspired. Nor do I consider a belief in its verbal inspiration necessary to secure for 
any book the faith and reverence which is due to a revelation from God. It appears 
to me quite sufficient for maintaining the divine authority of the Scriptures, that we 
adopt the definition of inspiration which I have just quoted ; and if we attempt to go 
beyond this, our faith in the Bible, instead of being confirmed, is liable to be wholly 
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destroyed. For, besides the fact that the multitude of believers in Christ cannot 
read the original Scriptures, but are obliged to use translations, the words of which 
are certainly not inspired, it is acknowledged by every scholar, that the received text 
both of the Old and New Testaments contains some passages of very doubtful authen- 
ticity, and many incorrect readings. This, as respects the doctrine of the Bible, is 
of very little importance ; for, whatever errors have crept into the Hebrew and Greek 
MSS., from which our text is taken, they do not at all affect the integrity of the 
Sacred Volume, nor need diminish our confidence in its contents as a Divine revela- 
tion. But if we were required to receive as Scripture only what we could depend upon 
as verbally inspired, we should be obliged to reject the claim, not only of our 
English Bible, but also of the Hebrew and Greek Testaments themselves; for cer- 
tainly such verbal inspiration cannot be affirmed of any copies of them which we now 
possess.” 





The Words of the Lord Jesus. By Rupotr Stier, Doctor of 
Theology, Chief Pastor and Superintendent of Schkeuditz. Vol. 
II. Translated from the second German edition by the Rev. 
Messrs. W. B. Pore, and J. Futron. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, 

ANoTHER portion of a valuable work, translated on the whole in a 

very superior manner. We hope by the time the English translation 

is complete, to be able to furnish our readers with a full account of 
this, the most remarkable production of the modern orthodox school 
of Germany. We may observe now that there is a tendency in our 
author to over-statement and paradox, and a verging towards a tran- 
scendental view of the inspiration of the sacred documents which are 
discussed. He seems sometimes to forget that we have our Lord’s 
words not from his own lips, but as recorded by others, and that the 
records of the four evangelists are not always precisely the same. 

For instance, in Matt. x. 11, 12, he says, ‘‘ What is here termed dé:os, 

the Lord afterwards in Luke x. expresses as ixos éspyvys, after a well- 

known Hebrew idiom.” Here is a confounding of several things 
which ought to be kept distinct, as that our Lord spake in Greek, and 
that the speech in Luke is necessarily a different one from that in 

Matthew. As to paradox, take the following sentence: “ Yea, we 

boldly affirm, resting upon the continually recurring analogies of our 

Lord’s, whether lesser or larger discourses, that in the mission of the 

twelve he would not and could not have spoken otherwise than we read 

in St. Matthew.” The whole work is highly suggestive, and cannot 
be read without great interest and certain edification. 


Bibliotheca Patrum. Sancti Patris Nostri Joannis Chrysostomi Ar- 
chiepiscopt Constantinopolitanit Interpretatio omnium Epistolarum 
Paulinarum per Homilias facta. Tomus V. Continens Homilias 
in Epistolas ad Philippenses, Colossenses, et Thessalonicenses. 
Oxonii : Exeudebat J. Wricut, Academie Typographus. Veneunt 
ibidem apud J. H. Parker. Londini apud F. et J. Rivington, 
1855. 8vo. pp. 596. 

Tus edition of the Homilies of the golden-mouthed orator of Con- 

stantinople is edited by the Rev. F. Field, and is corrected with the 
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greatest care from the best MSS. Critical notes are given in the 
margin, and to this volume there are nearly a hundred pages of 
annotations. In these days, when solid learning appears to succumb 
to much bustle in public, and newspaper and magazine reading in 
private, we fear Chrysostom in his own Greek is a fountain of which 
few drink. It may stimulate some who are willing to labour in these 
fields of holy learning to bring this volume under their notice, and to 
remind them that by its aid, and that of the English translation fur- 
nished in the Oxford library of the Fathers, great facilities are furnished 
for successful progress. 


Aristotle’s Ethics, with English Notes. By Witu1am Epwarp Jetr, 
B.D., late Student of Christ Church. Oxford: J. H. and J. 
Parker, 1856. 8vo. pp. 484. 


Next to the Holy Scriptures, and the writings of some of their early 
expounders, perhaps no work of ancient times demands more the 
epithet of sacred than this great performance of the Stagirite. We 
cannot help speculating, as we read his masterly delineation of human 
nature, and see his efforts to find out the truth, as to what a mind like 
his would have done, had all its fine faculties been gilded and brought 
into higher relief by the light of the Gospel. This we never can 
know; but one thing is in our power in relation to this Greek philo- 
sopher,—we may illustrate our holy religion, and give it a more certain 
practical application by an acquaintance with his ethical works. Mr. 
Jelf is fitted for the task he has here accomplished by a love of his 
author, which he expresses in the preface in the following manner. 


“T wish rather to guide students, as far as I am able, to an understanding of 
what Aristotle says, before they proceed to compare him with, or judge him by, what 
has been advanced by those who went before or came after him. I am sure that he 
who carefully and patiently studies his ethical writings (in which I would include the 
Rhetoric), will gain a knowledge of many of the secrets of man’s nature, as it prac- 
tically exists, and of men as they practically act, which will be found of great service, 
as well in the abstract study of the subject as in practically dealing with, or guidance 
of, men. For Aristotle, looking with a curious and careful eye on the realities of 
human life, saw the elements of man’s nature, the motives and springs of action, and 
the manner of their working, far more distinctly and accurately than any other philo- 
sopher, ancient or modern. He may not have had the brilliant imagination of Plato, 
but his wonderful powers of discernment, of analysis, of comparison, of combination, 
of distinction, of sifting the wheat from the chaff, enabled him to arrive at conclusions 
which, as far as they go, are wonderfully in harmony with the fuller and deeper 
knowledge which is vouchsafed to us. If I were called upon to rest Aristotle’s fame 
on one part of his manifold wisdom, it would be on the patient confidence with which 
he believes that nature has worked, and does work, for the best ; and that true moral 
philosophy consists not in dogmatizing on what man ought to be, or what he would 
be, had he been created otherwise than he is, but in seeing what he was intended to 
be as he is; on the patient skill with which, in accordance with this principle, taking 
man as he is and the world as it is, he has worked out the nature, the functions, the 
perfection, the true happiness of such a being placed in such a world. If it may with 
truth be said, that Socrates drew morality from heaven, it is not less true to say that 
Aristotle found it on earth.” 


The edition of the Ethics now before us is worthy of matter so 
highly praised. The text is principally that of Bekker, and is beau- 
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tifully printed, with large margins for manuscript notes. The expo- 
sition of the text occupies about two hundred and thirty pages of the 
volume, and will be found to explicate the logical connexion of the 
Ethics, and to solve its difficulties. The student who applies in earnest 
to master this great work of the ancient world, will find himself won- 
derfully aided by Mr. Jelf’s labours. 





Scripture Studies; or, Expository Readings in the Old Testament. 
With an Appendix. By the Rev. G. 8. Drew, M.A., Vicar of 
Polluxhill, Beds., late Incumbent of St. John’s, Fitzroy Square, 
London. London: T. D. Thompson, 1855. 12mo. pp. 416. 

“ Tus book is a memorial of labours continued by the author during 
eleven years in the parish where his ministry commenced. Although 
it is written in a style which he could not have adopted for the 
pulpit, he yet hopes it may serve the purpose of recalling some of his 
discourses, especially those he delivered in that work of Scripture 
exposition to which, as he began to acquire ministerial experience, he 
felt the necessity of devoting increased time and labour.” But the 
volume is really of a far higher character for learning and thought 
than the generality of either sermons or expositions. It displays 
extensive acquaintance with Biblical literature, and of the proper way 
to apply it. At the same time it has qualities which, if displayed in 
the pulpit, must have made the writer an acceptable preacher ; it is 
eloquent, earnest, and affectionate. 

The work contains sixteen chapters or “studies,” and a long 
preface and appendix. The subjects extend over the whole of the 
Old Testament, from the sin of Adam to the latter days of Jewish 
history. But, although the topics are few, as stated in the index, 
they have yet a diffusive character, being rather essays on the spirit 
and purpose of the Old Testament, than distinct illustrations of its 
separate portions. We can give only a short extract as a sample of 
the style and treatment. 


“ Still, however, and all through the closing week of that memorable period 
nothing ominous or unusual was remarked: ‘ Nature did not betray the secret’ of 
her Ruler’s purpose. The sun rose, and shone, and set, and the heavens calmly 
smiled, as heretofore; the fountains of the great deep were still kept within their 
accustomed bounds; the windows of heaven were not yet opened; no outward token 
could have been discerned of the event which was at hand; in the retrospect of the 
catastrophe the stillness of the last seven days—especially of the last Sabbath of those 
2,000 years—is invested with an influence awfully oppressive. But, excepting the 
patriarch, no one felt it then! Unto him it was of overwhelming solemnity ; for now, 
in his final communication with the Mediator, he was instructed to occupy himself 
in the interval by gathering in his stores, and fixing the several animals, and birds, 
and reptiles in the receptacles provided for them. ‘They came unto him into the 
ark ;’ and then, ‘ when he had done all that was commanded him, he also went in ; 
he, and his sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives with him.’ He was divinely 
secured in his asylum: ‘The Lord shut him in.” ‘And on the same day the foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened ; 
besides an immense fall of rain, increased by electrical influences, there was an eleva- 
tion of the bed of the adjacent seas, or a subsidence towards the south of the land 
then inhabited. It is thus science has interpreted the evidently figurative language of 
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the inspired description. The result, at all events, is recorded with literal clearness ; 
for we are told that the waters continued to increase for forty days, continually, and, 
as it would seem, gradually ; and that they bore up the ark till it floated above the 
highest of the surrounding eminences.” 


Zaphnath-Paaneah ; or, the History of Joseph, viewed in connection 
with Egyptian Antiquities, and the customs of the times in which he 
lived. By the Rev. Tuornitey Situ, author of South Africa 
Delineated, &e. London: Freeman, 1856. 12mo. pp. 276. 


We feel that this little volume is too well executed to allow of our 
leaving our readers in any doubt as to its real object and character, 
We shall, therefore, give a portion of the preface, and merely add that 
the performance comes up to the promise. 


“On some of the views advanced in this volume there has been, and there will 
still be, much diversity of opinion. But the author has not arrived at his conclu- 
sions hastily, nor without considerable thought and care. As it respects Egyptian 
chronology, the opinions of the most learned are at variance, and—the labours of 
Wilkinson, Bunsen, and Lepsius, notwithstanding—it is probable that on many points 
nothing more than an approximate result will ever be arrived at. To accept the 
lengthened periods of the German chronologists, however, the author considers alto- 
gether impossible ; and whilst he presents his own views on disputed questions with 
all deference to other writers, he does think that they harmonize most satisfactorily 
with the Bible narrative, which must be placed before every other authority whatever. 
He firmly believes that the author of the Book of Genesis wrote under the inspiration 
of the Spirit of God ; and that, although he has not left us a system of chronology, he 
relates events as they actually occurred. It is highly probable, that Moses prepared 
the history of Joseph from pre-existing documents, written, perhaps, and preserved by 
Joseph himself; but this view of the case does not affect the question of his inspira- 
tion ; for, having such documents before him, inspiration was still necessary to guide 
him to a right selection of the materials. It was once thought that the study of the 
history of the ancient nations of the earth would tend to invalidate the truth of some 
of the narratives of the Old Testament Scriptures, and from this quiver infidelity fur- 
nished herself with many of the arrows which she aimed at Christianity, thinking 
that she could thus give it a mortal wound. But modern research proves, on the 
contrary, that profane and sacred history are perfectly harmonious; witness, for 
example, the recent discoveries on the sites of Nineveh and Babylon. And Egypt’s 
testimony to the truth of the Bible is by no means of a doubtful character ; but, as 
Hengstenberg, Havernick, Osburn, and other writers have shewn, clear and unequivo- 
cal. To these writers, and to those beforementioned, the author of this work has 
been very greatly indebted. He has permitted them, and others whom he has con- 
sulted, to speak for themselves, thinking it better to quote their own words than to 
give the substance of them, and only refer to their pages. But he has endeavoured 
to interweave observations of his own, and, with the elucidation of the history, to 
combine the practical application of it— to impress upon the reader’s mind the 
lessons which the narrative suggests. He would now commend the work to the 
attention of young men especially, who already love the Word of God, and are anxious 
that their steps should be guided by its precepts.” 


The History of the Church of England in the Colonies and Foreign 
Dependencies of the British Empire. By the Rev. 8. M. Anver- 
son, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Preacher of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Rector of Tormarton, Gloucestershire. Vol. III. London: 


Rivingtons, 1856. 8vo. pp. 832. 
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Apart from its peculiar interest to the members of the Church of 
England, the work, of which this is the third portion, has strong claims 
on general attention. It is not a dry collection of events transpiring 
abroad, but a life-like representation of the religious condition of the 
British Empire, both at home and abroad, during the existing period 
which it embraces. Mr. Anderson has strong convictions as a church- 
man, but he yet writes with judgment and candour; placing events in 
their proper localities, and viewing them in all their bearings, without 
undue favour or partizanship. We shall not follow the learned author 
in his faithful researches respecting religious movements in the Colo- 
nies, but rather give a few extracts of general interest, as specimens of 
the varied contents of the volumes. The following is a graphic account 
of the rise of Methodism in the persons of Wesley and Whitefield :— 


‘*T have spoken in a former page of fresh elements of disturbance, which arose 
to vex and weaken the Church of England in this century. I mean those connected 
with the rise and progress of Methodism. The reaction wrought by these events 
upon the minds of men sprang out of causes existing and operating long before. It 
was the swing of the pendulum, which no sooner is let fall from the height to which 
it has been drawn up one side, than instantly it descends to its first point of rest, and 
mounts up as quickly to a height far beyond it on the other. The laxity of opinion 
and practice, which affected a majority of the nation in the present age, we have 
already seen, was a recoil from the strictness of Puritanic rule which bound it in the 
age preceding: and this, in its turn, was now to be followed by the rigid discipline 
and burning zeal of Wesley and his followers. It was a movement, begun and car- 
ried on for many years, within the Church herself. John Wesley and his brother 
Charles were sons of a clergyman of that Church, and, in their own persons, called 
to the same ministry. No man can doubt the strength and ardour of the piety which 
inspired them, when, in the freshness of their youthful prime at the University of 
Oxford, they entered upon their daily course of rigorous self-denial, and the 
unwearied exercise of offices of love and charity. As little reason can there be to 
question the ardent and intense devotion of him who soon took part with them,— 
George Whitefield. A menial servant, in his boyhood, in the inn which his mother 
kept at Gloucester,—then a poor servitor at Pembroke College, in ragged and dirty 
apparel,—passing his days and nights in cold and fasting, and bringing down his 
strength, for a time, to the grave, through the painful austerities of a self-inflicted 
penance,—returning afterwards to his native city, and there, by his affectionate 
ministrations to those who were sick or in prison, attracting the regard of the 
amiable and candid prelate who then presided over that See,—receiving friendly 
counsel from his lips, money from his purse, and, at length, solemn ordination from 
his hands,—Whitefield went forth to the work of the ministry with a courage and 
energy which no danger, no difficulty could appal or slacken; soothing and encou- 
raging the sick by daily visits; and, in words of glowing eloquence from the pulpit, 
rebuking the scoffer, arousing the indolent, stimulating the weak, encouraging the 
timid, exhorting the careless. The eagerness to hear him, spread, like a devouring 
flame, through the hearts of the people. In London, Oxford, Gloucester, Bristol,— 
wheresoever he went,—he made a like impression upon the thronging multitudes. 
When they heard of his approach, they went out in coaches, on horseback, on foot, 
to meet him. They saluted and blessed him, as he passed along the street. On 
Sundays, and on week-days, they besieged the doors of churches in which he was to 
preach, long before the appointed hour. Many were seen repairing thither, even 
before dawn of day, with lanterns in their hands. They filled every seat. They stood 
in dense masses along the aisles. They clambered upon the roof, or clung to the 
staircases, or walls, or windows, or pillars, anxious to catch each syllable that feli 
from his lips. 'They embraced him as he descended from the pulpit; and then, with 
tears, and prayers, and blessings, followed him to his home. For a time, this strange 
and mighty influence ceased in England, by reason of Whitefield’s removal to 
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Georgia, from which province Wesley, who had a few years before gone thither, had 
just returned. Whitefield soon afterwards came home also. His ordination to the 
priesthood, by the hands of the same prelate who had admitted him to the diaconate, 
followed. And, for some time afterwards, Wesley and Whitefield carried on their 
labours under the name and with the authority of clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land. Then ensued that painful, humiliating, work of strife and jealousy, which began 
in the separation of these men from each other, and ended in the separation of both 
from the Church in whose bosom they had been born and nurtured.” 


Sir John Chardin’s travels are well known as affording abundant 
illustrations of the Bible; the following account of him will be inter- 
esting :— 


‘‘There is one more among the Society’s lay-members, whose name I shall here 
mention, whose calling, indeed, was widely different from that of Evelyn, but who, 
in the discharge of its duties, exhibited a singleness of mind and sincerity of religious 
faith, not inferior to his, I mean Sir John Chardin; whose original profession as a 
jeweller has been forgotten in his reputation as a traveller; and whose researches as a 
traveller were even directed, and most successfully, to the elucidation of those man- 
ners and customs of the East which are related in Holy Scripture. He received the 
honour of knighthood from Charles the Second, in whose court he found a safer place 
of settlement, after he returned from his travels, than he could have hoped to find, 
by reason of his religious profession as a Protestant, in France, the land of his birth. 
His wife, also, was the daughter of Protestant refugees from Rouen, who had found 
a home in the English capital. Chardin repaid the kindnesses enjoyed in the land of 
his adoption by diligent and cheerful efforts to advance her interests. The earlier 
annals of the Royal Society shew that he was the friend and fellow-labourer of her 
men of science; the zeal with which he exercised the office of agent to the East India 
Company in London, bears witness to his ability to extend her commerce. His life 
was extended to the closing years of Queen Anne’s reign; and thus opportunities 
were afforded to him of cooperating, for the first ten years of its existence, with the 
present Society, in whose charter his name is enrolled. He was never slow to avail 
himself to the utmost of such opportunities; and it is this fact which has led me here 
to notice his name with gratitude. The traveller and the scholar, who emulate his, 
feats of enterprise, and read with delight and interest the relation written of them by 
himself, may, as they look upon’ the inscription affixed to his monument in West- 
minster Abbey, acknowledge the truth of the line which it bears, ‘‘ Nomen sibi fecit 
eundo.”’ But the faithful member of the Church of England, as he calls that same 
fact to mind, and peruses, with not less profit and satisfaction than others have done, 
the history of Chardin’s travels, will feel that another claim to hold his name in 
honour has now been supplied, in the pious reverence with which he devoted the 
latter years of an active and useful life to the propagating the Gospel in foreign parts. 
He gave also to the Society, just before his death, the sum of 1,000/., as appears from 
the office list of donations, &c., now published in its annual reports.”’ 


A History of the Christian Church during the Reformation. By 
Cuartes Harpwick, M.A., Fellow of Catherine Hall, Divinity 
Lecturer at King’s College, and Christian Advocate in the University 
of Cambridge. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1856. Crown 
8vo. pp. 476. 


Mr. Harpwicx has before provided the student of Church History 
with a volume similar to the present, on the Middle Ages; and our 
sense of the value of that makes us glad that he has been able so far to 
continue his labours. His volumes are exactly adapted to students, 
being full and correct in their authorities, but brief in their statements. 
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We can cordially recommend this candid and fair account of the mighty 
movement in Christendom called the Reformation, and will, by a full 
quotation, put our readers in possession of the style and school of 
religious thought of the author. The passage is on the loss and gain 
of the Church from the Reformation :— 


‘“‘ Few, perhaps, of those who thoughtfully examine the modern history of Europe 
will question that the great disruptions of the sixteenth century, though highly bene- 
ficial as a whole, entailed some formidable evils. The loss of that organic unity which 
served in bygone ages as a powerful evidence in aid of Christian truth; the inter- 
mission of fraternal fellowship between communities related to each other, not by 
blood and language merely, but, in some essential points, by creed; the sad dismem- 
berment of families, the multiplication of parties, schisms and factions rising out of 
religious prejudice, and often issuing in religious wars ; the growth of mental habits, 
leading either to indifferentism on one side, or to interdicted speculations on the 
other; the diffusion of an egotistic, self-complacent, and subjective spirit, making 
light of all ecclesiastical traditions, and exciting controversies whose vibrations are 
still felt in almost every part of Europe ;—these were some of the immediate and, it 
may be, necessary accompaniments of struggles which then rose between the ancient 
and modern modes of thought, between the Medieval and Reforming principles. But 
while confessing and deploring such results, we should, on the other hand, reflect 
that in the present stage of man’s existence, great advantages must generally be pur- 
chased by corresponding sacrifices ; and that if we fairly balance gain with loss, the 
Reformation is to be esteemed among our very choicest blessings. It recovered what is 
far more precious than ecclesiastical unity,—the primitive and apostolic faith. From 
it accordingly, has dated a new era in the moral progress of the Western nations, and 
the spiritual development of man. It has replaced him in the liberty wherewith 
Christ had made him free. It has unloosed the trammels that oppressed not only his 
understanding, but his conscience. It has led to the rejection of semi-Judaism in 
thought and feeling, which, however it was overruled for good in training the barbaric 
nations of the north, was, notwithstanding, a melancholy relapse into the servile 
posture of the Hebrew, as distinguished from the free and filial spirit that should 
characterize the children of God. Above all, the Reformation vindicated for our 

: Blessed Lord the real headship of the Church, exalting Him as the One source of life 
and righteousness, and thereby placing saints, and priests, and sacraments, in their 
true subordination. Personal faith in Him, the Reconstructor of humanity, the 
living Way unto the Father, was now urged with emphasis unequalled since the age 
of St. Augustine: and this quickening of man’s moral consciousness imparted a new 
stimulus to individual effort. Doubtless many wild exaggerations followed, and 
still follow, in the track of the great movement, partly owing to the natural way- 
wardness of men, and partly to the irrepressible force of the revulsion caused by 
hatred of the ancient superstitions ; yet, in spite of all such drawbacks, it is manifest 
that the reformed are, as a rule, entitled to rank higher than the unreformed com- 
munities, surpassing these not only in the vigour of their intellectual faculties and 
their material prosperity, but also in the social, moral, and religious elevation of the 
people. Exactly where the leaders of the Reformation were true to their first prin- 
ciples, and struggled to preserve the middle way in which the doctrine of authority is 
made consistent with that of individual freedom, in the same proportion we behold 
their labours crowned with rich and permanent success; and exactly where the seed 
they scattered found a peaceful and congenial soil, we recognize the most intelligent 
and manly, the most truthful, upright, and magnanimous people in the world.’”’ 


Reformers before the Reformation, principally in Germany and the 
Netherlands, depicted by Dr. C. Uttmann; the Translation by the 
Rev. Rosert Menzies. Vol. If. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
1855. 8vo. pp. 650. 

Tuts volume completes a work of intense interest, the study of which 
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is necessary for a right appreciation of the Reformation in Germany. 
The motto on the title-page— 
‘* Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 

Multi—”’ 
well expresses the design and character of the plan which Dr. Ullmann 
has successfully carried out. The present portion contains an Intro- 
duction, referring to the positive rudiments of the Reformation, which 
are to be sought partly in the sphere of religious and moral life, partly 
in that of knowledge and doctrine. It then treats of the “ Brethren 
of the Common Lot,” the rise, progress, and fall of the society, and of 
the German Mystics. The fourth book brings before us John Wessel, 
and, in connexion with him, the reformatory theology of the ante- 
Reformation periods. A general conclusion sums up the whole of the 
two volumes, and exhibits the two ways in which reformation was 
practicable—one, that of quiet development, adopted by the forerunners 
of the Reformation, the other, of forcible and revolutionary acts, to 
which the Reformers were impelled. 





S. Hippolyti Episcopi et Martyris Refutationis Omnium Haeresium 
Librorum decem que supersunt. Recensuerunt, Latine verterunt, 
Notas adjecerunt, Lup. Duncker et F’. G. ScoNEweERVIN, Professores 
Gottingenses. Fas. I. continens Libros I., IV., V. Gottinge: 
Sumptibus Dieterichianis, 1856. 8vo. pp. 240. London: D. 
Nutt. 

Tuis part contains only the Greek text and a Latin translation, and 

therefore there is no room for any criticism or comment on one part. 

We are glad that Hippolitus is about to undergo an investigation by 

German scholars, for the materials accumulated and the opinions 

expressed by former editors require to be consolidated into a consistent 

whole. This edition is cheap, and well printed. 





Lectures explanatory of the Diatessaron, or the History of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, collected from the four Gospels, in the form 
of a Continuous Narrative. By Joun Davin Macsripg, D.C.L., 
Principal of Magdalene Hall. Fourth edition, in two volumes. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker, 1854. 8vo. pp. 808. 


Dr. Macprive’s Lectures are too well established by a long course of 
usefulness to need any commendation from us, and our only object now 
is to introduce them to those of our readers who may not be acquainted 
with them. There is always a tendency in the public mind to attach 
more importance to novelties in literature than to standard productions, 
and we desire always to counteract it. The qualities pervading these 
Lectures are sound learning, unaffected piety, and a conservative 
treatment of Holy Writ ; and these make the volumes especially useful 
to students in theology, who require the ballast of experience, to 
prevent their being carried about by every wind of moral doctrine. 
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The method pursued by the author is, to give introductory Disserta- 
tions, and then go regularly through the Gospels as harmonized into 
one narrative, with a running commentary on the text, and an attempt 
to explain difficulties and remove discrepancies. Dissertations are also 
introduced throughout the work, where subjects call for lengthened 
remarks, A good index assists the student in finding what he wants. 
The two volumes contain a vast amount of valuable information, 
gathered from all sources, and built up by the learned lecturer into a 
consistent whole. The spirit in which this is done may be gathered 
from a sentence or two of the Preface to the third edition :— 


“ Tllustrations of customs, or a statement of the precise meaning of important 
words, have been sometimes introduced, not to draw off the mind to points of minute 
criticism, but in order to ascertain the meaning of the text, that, fully developed, it 
might, under God’s grace, enlighten the understanding and renovate the heart. To 
use the expressive words of a friend, I have endeavoured ‘ to keep ever in mind the 
relative importance of the several subjects of consideration, and to observe the 
great leading objects of Revelation, apart from the distorting views of controversy ;’ 
and so I hope I have avoided ‘the danger of losing the theologian in the antiquary, 
or possibly the Christian in the theologian.’ The essential truths of Christianity, as 
collected out of the Bible, and arranged in propositions in catechisms and bodies of 
divinity, command our assent ; yet as propositions they are too apt to remain cold and 
lifeless dogmas, which make little impression upon the heart. We have consequently 
abundant reason to thank God that his diversified wisdom has recorded them for our 
acceptance in divers manners, especially as incentives to gratitude and motives to 
action; and illustrated them by the practice of his saints, and, above all, by that of 
his dear Son. The Bible, consisting, as it does, in so large a proportion, of the 
history of nations and individuals, is ‘ philosophy,’ or, rather, ‘ religion teaching by 
examples,’ and the portion of it which it is the object of these Lectures to explain, 
brings prominently before us Him who is the way, the truth, and the life ; and not only 
is he exhibited to us abstractedly as an object of faith, but he is delineated for our 
instruction as a man ‘like unto us in all things, sin only excepted.’ ” 





The Book of Solomon called Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher ; metrically 
paraphrased, and accompanied with an analysis of the argument ; 
being a re-translation of the original Hebrew, according to the in- 
terpretation of the Rabbinic Commentary of Mendelssohn, the 
criticisms of Preston, and other annotators. The subject newly 
arranged, with analytical headings to the sections. By the Rev. 
Aaron Avuaustus Moreay, M.A., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Tyrrwhit’s Hebrew University Scholar, &e. With Illus- 
trations by George Tuomas. London: Bosworth, 1856. to. 
pp. 72. 

Tuts is more prominently a work of art than one of sacred criticism 

and interpretation. It is printed magnificently, on tinted paper, and 

the engravings are very beautiful ; while the binding and all the other 
et-ceteras fit it for a drawing-room rather than a study. We are 
always glad when we see art applied in this way to the Holy Scrip- 
tures; it is a proper deference paid to their supreme value; and 
often, we may hope, the illustrations of the artist lead to an appre- 
ciation of the subject which he has delighted to honour. We prefer 
therefore to introduce this book to our readers in this its more tan- 
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gible aspect, since it would lead us beyond our limits to review it on 
its literary merits. We may observe, however, that Ecclesiastes is 
treated in a very thoughtful manner, and that great light is thrown on 
some of its obscure portions. We do not like a rhyming translation 
of Hebrew writings, whether poetry or prose; but we will give a few 
lines, and leave our readers to form their own opinion. The passage 
is Ch. vi. 11 to vii. 6 :— 
“ Again, by men intent on present good, 
Apparent ills are oft misunderstood ; 
Yet things they deprecate or lightly prize, 
May richer prove than earthly merchandize. 
Better an honest and unsullied name, 
Than costliest unguents, or a noble’s fame ; 
Yea, more propitious death’s unwelcome day, 
Than that which dawned on life’s primeval ray. 
More profitable grief’s funereal wail, 
Than festive shouts at luxury’s regale ; 
The contemplation of man’s common doom, 
May train the heart to sanctify the tomb ; 
Thus wise men shun not the abode of grief, 
Though fools resort to mirth’s unsure relief. 
Better to heed the sage’s keen rebuke, 
Than feed on flattery’s obsequious look ; 
For as the incensed thorn’s hysterie blaze, 
So is the servile minion’s hollow praise, 
That mocks with truant lips the honest heart, 
And wounds more deeply than the oppressor’s dart.” 
Premonitions of the impending doom of the Papacy, derived froma 
critical examination of the chief prophecies relating to Antichrist, 
and attested to a certain extent by Roman Catholic authorities. By 
the Rev. C. Ropryson, LL.D, Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, 
Blackburn. London: Alexander Heylin, 1856. 8vo. pp. 112. 
Dr. Rosrxson has given long and earnest attention to the Romish 
controversy, and one of its results is presented in the volume now 
before us. The preface unfolds the object of the work in the follow- 
ing language.— 





‘The object, therefore, of the present treatise is, from a critical examination of 
the principal prophecies relating to Antichrist, whose destruction is the crowning 
epoch of this dispensation, and by a process of the strictest inductive reasoning from 
admitted data, to exhibit in as brief a compass as possible the evidence on which this 
presentiment is based. A previous question, however, meets us respecting the appli- 
cation of these striking prophecies—Who is the Antichrist? and as it is on this point 
chiefly that Protestants and Roman Catholics diverge in their interpretation, it appeared 
to me highly important to strengthen my premises as far as possible from the notes of 
the Douay Bible and Rheimish Testament, and the systematic exposition of a writer 
held in such high repute as Bishop Walmsley, whose work is, I am told, extensively 
circulated amongst the Roman Catholics of England and America. I have also added 
a few notes from the commentaries of Ribera, an eminent Jesuit who lived at the 
elose of the sixteenth century, some of whose writings I happen to possess; together 
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with occasional references to Malvenda, Bossuet, &c., as quoted by Whiston, Words- 
worth, and other writers of the Apocalypse. To originality, except so far as relates 
to the bringing of fresh evidence from the works alluded to (and it is possible in this 
I may have been, without my knowledge, anticipated), and to some few less obvious 
deductions, as in Zech. iii. 9; 1 John ii. 23; 2 Peter ii. 1—3, &c., I make not the 
slightest claim. I do not profess to give a new interpretation, but to defend the old 
one, and to manifest the truth of that testimony respecting Rome, contained in our 
authorised formularies embodied in the statute laws of the realm, and in defence of 
which our martyred forefathers braved the terrors of the faggot and the stake.’’ 


This design is executed in a very able manner, both in reference 
to the research employed in gaining the materials, and the style in 
which they are put together. We are disposed to consider the work 
as a classical one on the side of the question Dr. Robinson advocates, 
and it nearly exhausts the subject in a clear and brief manner. On the 
question itself we will at present say nothing. Our opinion is probably 
well known to our readers, and we do not find pleasure in continually 
proclaiming our dissent from good and thoughtful men. One state- 
ment however we must say we think indefensible, viz., that unless 
members of the Church of England believed that Rome has lost all 
the characters of a church, and is the Antichrist of Scripture, they 
ought not to dissent from her. It is true that the early English 
Reformers have expressed themselves strongly on this point; but 
their private writings, tinged as they must have been with the contro- 
versies and animosities of the times, are not considered authoritative 
and binding upon others. Further, at p. 73, Dr. Robinson says, 
“Another mark of the true Church is a married priesthood. ‘A 
bishop must be the husband of one wife, &e.’’’ Surely this would be 
a slip of the pen. Nowhere is it said that a minister of the Word 
must be married ; but the occasion of the remark shews that St. Paul 
merely meant to discourage polygamy. The doctrine that Christ’s 
ministers must be married is an extreme statement, contrary to his 
own intimations, and likely to be productive of evil; for we can con- 
ceive of numerous cases in which it would be far better for the inte- 
rests of religion, for celibacy to be practised ; as, for instance, when 
the alternative is debt and poverty. But surely this need not be 
argued. 





1. Instructions in the Romish Controversy, founded on the best autho- 
rities, and adapted to the present times ; being a review and refuta- 
tion of the errors and Antichristian doctrines of the Romish Church ; 
with remarks on the perilous position of her members, and especially 
of apostates to her communion ; to which is added a copious appen- 
dix of illustrative Notes. By a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. London: Hatchard, 1856. 8vo. pp. 268. 

2. The Papal Conspiracy Exposed ; or, the Romish Corporation dan- 
gerous to the political liberty and social interests of man. By 
Epwarp Beecuer, DD., Boston; with Preface by the Rev. James 
Beae, DD. Edinburgh: Nichol, 1856. 18mo. pp. 372. 

Tue first of these is a tolerably good summary of arguments, and 
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might be useful if the market were not already overstocked with this 
species of religious literature. Dr. Beecher’s book is too violent for 
our taste, and Dr. Begg does not improve the matter. An advertise- 
ment informs us that the Scottish Reformation Society proposes to 
give prizes in money to any students in Scotland who shall best stand 
an examination in Dr. Beecher’s book. We think the plan open to 
many objections, one of which is the fostering a pugnacity in young 
men, and turning them from modest students to bold controversialists. 





The New Testament Translated from Griesbach’s Text. By Samus. 
Suarpre, Author of The History of Egypt. The Third Edition. 
London: Hodgson, 1856. 18mo. pp. 440. 

Some years ago we derived great edification from a careful reading of 

Mr. Sharpe’s first edition. Our ideas are so apt to flow in a fixed 

channel, or, to use a more homely phrase, to run in a rut, that any- 

thing which breaks that mere mechanical continuity is valuable. The 

New Testament is also divided into paragraphs, the chapters and 

verses of the authorized version being placed in the margin. 





Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. Wiu1AM ArcHEer 
Butter, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Dublin. Second Series. Edited from the author’s MSS. by 
James Amiraux Jeremiz, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. Cambridge: Macmillans, 1836. 8vo. 
pp. 400. 


We depart from a rule we have been obliged to make in regard to 
Sermons, in consideration of these being posthumous discourses of 
great value. Professor Butler was taken away by death in the prime 
of life, but his remains shew that he had lived long enough for useful- 
ness and fame. As a preacher he was eloquent, but that is the least 
part of his praise—he was eminently useful, and these sermons form a 
durable monument of his fitness for the sacred office which he filled. 
We would particularly call attention to the Sermon on Eternal Punish- 
ment. Mr, Butler maintains his orthodox view in a very striking and 
original manner. His appeals to his hearers, on this subject, as well 
as on all others, are very faithful. He shews that we all carry about 
with us the elements of our own happiness or weal. We cannot quote 
the whole, but the following passage is one of the bearings of this 
solemn subject :— 

“The question, as I have exhibited it, will not be what I am, but what I am 
formed to become—not what gross evil I actually escape, but what, were social 
restraints removed, J should become. In this view, sudden temptation sometimes 
effects frightful disclosures. It is commonly said that such temptations are eminently 
excusable, because temporary surprises, isolated facts, that have no influence on, and 
give little indication of, our average state. I doubt this position. More frequently 
are they disclosures of what has all along been our state, latent from lack of oppor- 
tunity, but now suddenly starting into manifestation the instant the appropriate occa- 
sion is offered. It is this that justifies, I fear, to the full, those delineations of human 
corruption which are so often charged with exaggeration.” 
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Roberts's Sketches in the Holy Land, §c. Reduced from the Litho- 
graphs by Louis Hacue, with historical and discriptive notes by 
the Rev. George Croty, LL.D. London: Day and Son, 1856. 
4to. Part X XI. containing five plates and letter-press. 

Tuts very beautiful serial is rapidly approaching its completion, and 
every successive part proves how faithfully the publishers are execut- 
ing their promises to the subscribers. The exact manner in which 
the large engravings are reduced to this smaller size is truly remark- 
able ; so much so is fidelity preserved in the smallest details, that the 
possessor of this edition need not covet, as a work of art, the far more 
expensive one. 





An Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration. By the Rev. E. L. 
Curts, M.A., Hon. Secretary of the Essex Archeological Society. 
London: Crockford. 1854. pp. 152. 

Apart from religious bearings, as a matter of taste, and as illustrative 

of a chapter in the history of the human mind, a work like this has 

great interest. Mr. Cutts has entered upon his subject in a very work- 
manlike manner, and produced a treatise of a highly valuable kind. 

The volume is profusely adorned with engravings and coloured plates, 

while the price of it is a mere trifle. 

eee 

The new edition of the Pictorial Bible, published by Messrs. 
Chambers of Edinburgh, is now in the last volume, and when com- 
pleted, it will form the most attractive, as well as the cheapest of 
illustrated Bibles. The same publishers are issuing a new edition of 
the Pictorial History of England, to be completed in eight volumes, of 
which two have appeared. By full indices and other literary improve- 
ments, this edition surpasses the former ones. 

The tenth volume of the Encyclopedia Britanica is published, 
and keeps pace with the times in all its articles. The life of Gibbon 
is very judiciously written ; and Geometry, and Grammar, are very 
complete treatises upon those subjects. 

The London Catalogue of Books published in Great Britain, with 
their sizes, prices, and publisher’s names, from 1831 to 1855, will 
prove a valuable guide to literary men, book societies, &e. Much 
time is often lost from the want of such a book of reference, and we 
have much pleasure in recommending this to our readers. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Palestine Archeological Association.—De Saulcy, orientalist and archeologist 
of some note, has been making himself merry, in the pages of the Atheneum 
Frangais, at the expense of the “ Palestine Archeological Association,” The 
learned traveller having had some experience of Palestine, hearing of the 
existence of sucha society, and thinking, in his innocence, that he might be a 
useful member, proposed himself to the council, willing to pay the exiguous five 
shillings, the amount of the annual subscription required of members. The 
association, however, had, it would appear, some dread of this man, wise of the 
East, and never made any reply to his application. They sent him their 
“ Transactions,” which he treats as matters remarkably funny. Not having 
had the pleasure of seeing these “ Transactions,” we must be contented 
to abide by M. de Saulcy’s version. Quoting the old adage, Qui bene amat, bene 
castigat, he lays on lash number one in the following terms. 

‘“* Let us say a word or two first of the epigraph which is placed at the head 
of all their publications ; it is taken from Joshua iv. 6, and is reproduced with a 
luxury of texts. Hebrew, Chaldaic, Greek, Latin, and English are accumulated, 
and pretend, no doubt, to be a faithful translation of the same thought ; why 
must allendin nothing? The Hebrew and Chaldaic signify in effect, What 
are these stones to you? The Greek says, What are these stones to us? The 
Latin, translated word for word, says, What are these stones to themselves? 
Lastly, the English, What mean ye by these stones? The harmony 
is not excessive, it must be agreed; and this shews, in passing, that either 
the various translations of the Bible are not always irreproachable with regard 
to exactness, or that those who have chosen this phrase bor an epigraph are not 
philologists of the first order. But out upon words! Let us come to facts.” 

Thus far, on the part of M. de Saulcy, is pure hypercriticism. Let it pass 
at its worth. Following the prospectus of the association, he quotes the follow- 
ing passage :— 

‘** And why should we not look out for the places where the more important 
monuments of the Hebrews are likely to be found; as, for example, the Egyp- 
tian tombs of the patriarchs at Hebron and Sichem ; the twelve stones erected 
by Joshua at Gilgal, and on the Jordan ; the monumental law upon the stone of 
Sichem ; the sacred ark, which was supposed to have been hidden by the prophet 
Jeremiah in a cave ; and many others which must be familiar to Bible readers.” 

The association is intent upon discovering the tombs of the prophets, medals, 
vases, coins, sandals, slippers, and, were it possible, the Ark of the Covenant, 
with all its contents. The association, thinks De Saulcy, has taken no little 
work into its hands. Quoting, through a translation, the Palestine Archzolo- 
gical Association proposes to itself— 

‘The discovery, if not even the entire reproduction, of the precious relics of 
Hebrew antiquity ; to be accompanied by the acquisition of numerous objects of 
truly historical importance.” 

And so, says De Saulcy, almost, they would discover the stones upon which 
Moses wrote the two tables of the law. The Palestine Association would appear 
to have undertaken too much, and to have accomplished very little. The exi- 
guous five shillings would not run far enough, and so ten was proposed for all 
future comers. Twenty pounds were voted for a reverend gentleman in Jeru- 
salem, who was supposed to be able to discover, through that sum, the walls of 
Jerusalem and other impossibilities. He has, indeed, discovered certain bits of 
charcoal, which may be valued at twenty pounds—remnants of the Temple, 
possibly, or dross from the fires of Gehenna. The critic, so we must call him, 
amuses himself greatly with one of the speakers at one of the meetings of this 
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Palestine Association, who maintained that the coffin of Jacob, with his body 
embalmed, through the filial care of his son Joseph, is still to be found in the 
cave of Hebron. Why dispute such a question? Altogether the article signed 
“ De Saulcy,” is more than the ‘“‘ Association” can make good answer to for the 
next six months.— Critic. 


The Scriptural Museum.—It is proposed to establish a Gallery of Scriptural 
Illustrations, with the view of awakening and stimulating an interest in the 
study of the Scriptures, and at the same time collecting materials for their 
elucidation, and for the confirmation of their historical accuracy. 

The following subjects will be embraced in the collection :—Landscape 
Scenery of Palestine, its Historical and Physical Geograghy ; Models of Jeru- 
salem, &c.; Productions, Vegetable, Animal, and Mineral; Illustrations of the 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Polity of the Hebrews, Military Discipline; Sacred 
Antiquities of the Israelites, Assyrians, Egyptians, &c.; Tabernacle, Temple, 
Proseuche, and Synagogues; Dress of Priests, High Priests and Levites : 
Temple Vessels, Musical Instruments, &c.; Domestic Antiquities, Tents, 
Houses, and Furniture ; Dress, Coverings for the Head, Phylacteries, Raiment 
of Camel’s Hair; Signets, Rings, Sandals, &c.; Literature, Science and Art; 
Writing Materials and Implements; Sinaitic and other Inscriptions, Manu- 
scripts, &c. ; Poetry, Painting, and Music; Agricultural Implements, Arms and 
Chariots of War; Weights, Measures, Coins, and other Articles —. to 
Commerce; Treatment of the Dead, and Funeral Rites; Library of Biblical 
Literature. A scheme of Lectures will also be organized in connexion with the 
above Institution. 

REGULATIONS. 


I. That the management of the Museum be vested in a Committee of the 
Subscribers, and that every subscriber of Ten Shillings and Sixpence annually, 
or of Three Guineas at any one time, be a member of the Institution, entitled to 
attend and vote at all meetings. 

II. That a Committee, the members of which are re-eligible, be annually 
appointed in London to conduct the business of the Institution, consisting of not 
less than twelve, nor exceeding twenty-four members, exclusive of members 
ex officio. The Committee shall have power to add to their number, and to fill 
up vacancies from time to time, until the ensuing Annual Meeting. 

III. That the Committee shall meet once in three months, shall appoint all 
officers, except the Treasurer, Secretary, and Auditors, and shall be empowered 
to call Special General Meetings. 

IV. That the Committee shall be authorized to nominate honorary and cor- 
responding members of this Institution, either British or Foreign. 

V. That the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Secretary, be 
members of the Committee ex officio. 

VI. That a General Meeting of the members of the Institution be held 
annually, when a Report with the account shall be presented, and the Committee 
and Auditors chosen for the ensuing year. 

VII. That no alteration be made in the Laws of the Institution, except at 
an Annual Meeting, or at a General Meeting specially convened by the Com- 
mittee or by the Secretary at the requisition of twenty members, the meeting 
to be held within twenty-one days of the receipt of the requisition, notice of 
the proposed alteration having been previously given to every member of the 
Institution by the Secretary, ten days prior to such meeting. 

VIII. That all Donations, Subscriptions, and proceeds arising from the 
exhibition of the Museum be devoted to the furtherance of the object of the 
Institution. 

At the First Committee Meeting of the above Institution, held at the 
Alliance House, Adam Street, Strand, on Tuesday, 16th October, 1855, Roperr 
Trorrer, Esq., in the chair, the foregoing Rules and Regulations were agreed 
to; and the offer made by the Palestine Archeological Association of their 
rooms, 22, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, for the present purpose of the Museum, 
was accepted. The Secretary was also instructed to solicit several of the 
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Nobility and others to accept the office of Vice-President of the Institution. 
The Rev. Davin Epwarps, of 22, Hart Street, Bloomsbury will be happy to 
receive any communication on the subject, and also to receive contributions of 
specimens for the Museum. Subscriptions will be received at Messrs. Courts’ 
bank, 59, Strand, at Messrs. Barcuay and Co., 54, Lombard Street, and by 
Messrs. Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners Street. 


Preparing for Publication, ‘‘ The Song of Solomon.”—Translated from the 
original Hebrew, with a critical, philological, and exegetical Commentary, by C. 
D. Ginsburg. 

The writer proposes to bring out the above work on that part of the Old 
Testament entitled The Song of Solomon. As one of the Seed of Abraham, 
brought to receive New Testament truth, he has been called to —_— to his 
countrymen, and in order to convince their judgment, and affect their hearts, 
his attention has been given to a careful comparison of the Old Testament with 
the New, and Solomon’s Song has been made a special subject of study—the 
result of which he has been urged by competent judges thus to place before 
the Christian public. 

Particular attention has been paid to all matters pertaining to Eastern 
manners and customs, and an effort has been made to remove all difficulties of 
a geographical, as well as grammatical character : and it is hoped, that, while 
the advanced student may find the work worthy of attention, the general reader 
will be able, though unacquainted with the original language of the book, to 
derive benefit from the Commentary thereon. 

The writer, therefore, trusts that the friends of Biblical literature will give 
the work a candid perusal, and that he shall obtain their sympathy and counte- 
nance. Price to subscribers, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


Mr. Isaac Talkinson has recently translated into Hebrew the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Romans. In connexion with it the following remarks of the eminent 
Hebraist, Dr. Julius Fiirst, will be read with interest :-— 

“To Isaac Talkinson. * Leipsig, Jan. 20th, 1856. 

‘* HonoureD Sir,—I have duly received your Hebrew letter, together with 
your Hebrew translation of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, for which I 
tender you my hearty thanks. As to the translation adopted by the Missionary 
and Bible Society, yours not only occupies a higher position, but that translation 
is scarcely wate of being compared with it. Whilst in the former the spirit 
of the Hebrew language is not to be perceived, grammatical and lexicogra- 

hical accuracy is set at defiance, and a painful feeling of strangeness is excited 
in the mind of the Hebrew reader, your version sounds the native notes of the 
Old Testament, without infringing in the least upon fidelity or accuracy. 
Jutius First.” 


Modern Jewish Synagogues.—A Jewish synagogue having five hundred 
sittings will bring in, on an average, six guineas per sitting, thus yielding threo 
thousand guineas annually. The high seats, which Christ said were loved by 
many, are those near the holy of holies, where the Pentateuch is deposited, and 
which stands towards the east; the lowest seat is that next the door. The 
charge for sittings is determined by their situation, and varies from two to 
fifteen guineas. Each seat has a locker, in which the holder deposits his 
phylacteries, veil, garment, books, &c. In addition to the charge already men- 
tioned, taxes are levied on each sitting, amongst which are the following :— 
Five shillings in the pound to supply the necessitous Jews with unleavened 
bread during the eight days of the Passover, at the rate of eight pounds weight 
to each member of a family ; a like sum towards burying the poor; and others 
of a similar amount for keeping the sanctuary in order, and for paying singers, 
clerks, doorkeepers, butchers, circumcisers, &c. 

Should the fund of a synagogue by those means reach to three thousand 
guineas annually, the expenditure may be six thousand, for which provision is 
variously made. One way of doing so may be observed between the hours of 
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eight and ten on the Jewish Sabbath in any synagogue ; but so singular is the 
process, that the visitant requires a key to make it intelligible. This, however, 
we have much pleasure in furnishing. 

It is a rule that six portions of the Pentateuch shall be read every Sabbath, 
the singers and readers standing part of the time on an elevated desk, perhaps 
thirty feet in circumference. Now the Pentateuch being deposited in the holy 
of holies, must be brought to the desk for this purpose, and the privilege of 
fetching it from thence is sold by auction. The chief clerk, who knows every 
person in the synagogue, officiates as auctioneer, and the highest bidder is of 
course the buyer. To him the clerk immediately proceeds ; but it may be that 
he will say ‘“‘I make it a present to sucha person,” for instance Abraham Jacobs. 
If so, Abraham Jacobs, while all is silent, takes hold of his garment, wraps it 
round him, and walks with a solemn step before the chief reader. On reaching 
the holy of holies, he draws aside the curtain, and, as the people shout a form 
of prayer (as they suppose the Israelites did when Moses descended from 
Mount Sinai), he takes the Pentateuch out of its place in his arms, and puts it 
on the reader’s shoulder, and then goes to thank the buyer for the honour he has 
conferred. The Jews, in the meantime, as the reader advances to the desk, 
press around him, kiss the Pentateuch, and touch it with their hands. Strange 
as it may appear, this privilege has been purchased as low as sixpence, and as 
high as fifty guineas. The cost is considerable whenever marriages or circum- 
cisions have taken place amongst the Jews of higher rank; for, as the honour 
can only be engaged by one, many contend for the opportunity of presenting 
it; but the opposition is often continued for the purpose of assisting the trea- 
sury box. 

>i soon as the reader gains the desk, he takes off the mantles, and the gold 

and silver bells from the sacred veil, when a ruler, standing on one side, 
desires the clerk to call up one of the congregation to have a portion of 
Scripture read to him. The person thus called goes up solemnly, takes the 
fringes on the hem of his garment, lays them in a part of the Pentateuch, kisses 
them three times, and utters a short prayer. When the reader has chaunted a 
chapter, he does as he did before; the Pentateuch is then rolled up, and the 
reader offers up a prayer for the father and mother, wife and children, or any 
other relations or friends of the individual. The number of these prayers is 
at the hearer’s own option, as also is the sum contributed for them. Sometimes 
from twenty to fifty prayers are offered, at seldom less than sixpence, but some- 
times at as much asa guinea each. In this way, six persons are called up 
every Sabbath, and the whole congregation is passed through in a year. 

When the appointed portions of the Scripture have been read, the honour of 
taking the pe by the two bottom handles, and holding it up,—an effort 
which requires great skill and strength,—is sold by auction ; as also is that of 
replacing the Pentateuch in the holy of holies. For each of these from one 
shilling to fifty guineas has been obtained; the whole amount (for perquisites 
to the clerks, readers, &c., are given in addition), going into the treasury for 
charitable aiguann.”-—-dingaadie Ecclesiastical Journal. 


Jewish Purgatory.—Rabbi Manasseh was travelling in Spain, and saw on a 
hill at a great distance a man with a bundle of sticks on his shoulder, whom, 
from being versed in the Kabala, he knew to be dead. As the Rabbi gazed, he 
saw the dead man take the sticks from his shoulder, strike a light by rubbing 
two pieces of wood together, kindle a fire, and lay himself down, when he was 
soon consumed to ashes. Then came the Angel Gabriel with a broom in his 
hand, and swept the ashes together, and from them the dead man arose to life. 
On which the Rabbi drew near, and asked him of what crime he had been 
guilty while in life, that he should have to undergo such torments. To this 
the dead man replied, ‘I have now been dead twenty years; I was a most 
wicked Jew, doing everything vile except murder, so that, the moment I died, 
I was doomed to go day by day for a hundred years to collect sticks in a wood, 
set them on fire, and be consumed as you have seen. This day, twenty years 
of the time have expired, but alas! eighty remain!” Then asked the Rabbi, 
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“Is there no help for you in the lower world?” To which the dead man 
answered, “ Yes. I have a son living in Andalusia in Spain, and if he would 
say Kodesh, I should be redeemed from my torments.” Then said the Rabbi, 
“Why did not your son say Kodesh according to the customs of our people?” 
and the reply was, “I was so dreadfully wicked that I did not deserve it, 
acting unkindly to my children, while I sinned against God.” 

Then the Rabbi promised to visit the son, and resumed his journey. After 
travelling many leagues, he entered a synagogue, and, standing in the midst 
of the congregation, inquired about deceased people, and particularly concerning 
the man who had died twenty years before. But the answer was, that he must 
not inquire, as that person was very wicked, and his name should not be men- 
tioned in the synagogue. Then the Rabbi told what he had witnessed, and at 
length found out the son, who no sooner heard of his father’s condition than his 
heart melted within him, and he stated that he had neglected to say Kodesh 
because his father had acted most wickedly to himself, his family, and his 
God. But the Rabbi entreated him to say Kodesh, and the young man pro- 
mised to say them. That night, accordingly, he did so in the midst of the 
congregation ; and between eleven and twelve the curtains of the Rabbi were 
drawn aside, and the dead man appeared with a shining spot upon his body, and 
spoke: ‘See the utility of saying Kodesh ; the first prayer my son uttered has 
delivered me from a year’s torment, and every time he does so, I shall havea 
year less to suffer.”—Macphail’s Ecclesiastical Journal, 


Anglo- Biblical Institute.—At a meeting in January, the Rev. Mr. Léwy read 
a learned paper on the nv translated “ fringe” in Numbers xv. 37—41, which 
he considered to be rather an ornament, in form of a radiant flower, and similar 
to that placed in the head-dress of the High Priest of the Jews, but distinct from 


the inscription m7 wp. The ‘nb rendered “thread,” he took to mean 
“ strings” or “bands.” He did not think phylacteries were in use in the time 
of Moses, though their origin was no doubt very ancient. 


A Mission to the Holy Land.—The Rev. Thomas Wright, of the Free Church, 
left Swinton lately, for London, there to join Dr. Bonar, of Kelso, from 
whence they proceed through France for Marseilles, and then to Alexandria, in 
Egypt. There they are to join a party of gentlemen from Scotland, who have 
been travelling in Egypt for some time. The party is then to proceed through 
the desert to Mount Sinai, then they are intending to traverse the land of Idumea, 
visiting the ruins of Petra and other places of interest in that land. Thence they 
visit Jerusalem, and other places of note in Palestine. The principal object of 
the mission is to examine the Written Valley in the Wilderness, as it is called, 
near to Mount Jabul, as it is well known that the whole face of this mountain 
at its base is covered with written characters, generally supposed to have been 
done by the children of Israel during their sojourn in the wilderness. As these 
have never been deciphered, Mr. Wright takes out with him ample apparatus to 
copy them all off, and bring them home with him. If this can be done, and they 
can be read, they will no doubt throw a great deal of light on Bible knowledge. 
Mr. Wright will likewise take copies of other spots of interest, which will perhaps 
tend to illustrate them more to the public mind. The party is large, consisting 
of upwards of twenty-two persons. They are to get an escort to accompany 
-_ besides guides, which will swell their number pretty largely.— Edinburgh 

“itness. 


Gospel of St. Matthew in Lowland Scotch—We have received an interesting 
note from a correspondent, informing us that His Highness Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte, the distinguished philologist, brother to the Prince of Canino, and 
cousin to the Emperor, has caused a translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew 
into Lowland Scotch to be executed at his own expense. Only eighteen copies 
yf — literary curiosity have been printed, and these have been distributed as 
ollows :— 
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. Bibliothéque Impériale. 
. British Museum. 
. Bible Society. 
. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Bodleian. 
. Cambridge. 
. Durham. 
. Edinburgh. 
. Glasgow. 
10. St. Andrew. 
11. Aberdeen. 
12. Trinity College, Dublin. 
13. Rev. Dr. Aitken, Minto. 
14. Mr. Riddell, the translator. 
15. Mr. 8. Bagster, London. 
16. Mr. C. J. Stewart, London. 
The two remaining copies have been retained by the Prince himself.— Critic. 


CBNAoOPrwnn 


| aes Libraries. 


First Book Published in British America.—The first book published in British 
America was The Psalms in Metre, Faithfully Translated for the Use, Edification, 
and Comfort of the Saints in Public and Private, Especially in New England, 

rinted at Cambridge in 1640. The version was made by Thomas Welde, of 

oxbury, Richard Mather, of Dorchester, and John Eliot, the famous apostle to 
the Indians. The translators seem to have been aware that it possessed but 
little poetical merit. ‘If,’ say they, in their preface, ‘the verses are not 
always so smooth and elegant as some may desire and expect, let them consider 
that God’s altar needs not our polishings ; for we have respected rather a plain 
translation, than to smooth our verses with the sweetness o = ana a and 
so have attended to conscience rather than elegance, and fidelity rather than 
7. After a second edition had been printed, President Dunster, of 

arvard College, assisted by Mr. Richard Lyon, a tutor at Cambridge, attempted 
to improve it, and, in their advertisement to the godly reader, they state that 
they ‘“‘had a special eye both to the gravity of the phrase of sacred writ, and 
sweetness of the verse.” Dunster’s edition was reprinted twenty-three times in 
America, and several times in Scotland and England, where it was long used in 
the dissenting congregations.”—American Publishers’ Circular. 


Assyrian Antiquities— Asiatic Society,” Feb. 2.—Sir Henry Rawlinson re- 
ported to the meeting that he had recently met with an inscription from the upper 
chambers of the Central Palace of Nimrfid, which was of much historical 
importance. It belonged to the king already well known to the Assyrian 
student as the husband of Sammuramit, or Semiramis; and it confirmed the 
opinion which Sir Henry had so long entertained, of the identity of this monarch, 
whose name he read as Phulukh, with the Pul of the Scripture, ¢aawx of the 
LXX., and Bédoxos of the Greeks. It might be remembered that this identifi- 
cation had been questioned, because, in the first place, there was no evidence of 
the so-called Phulukh having conducted an expedition into Palestine, and 

use the exaction of tribute from Menahem of Samaria, which in Scripture 
was assigned to Pul, was recorded in the a of another king, who was 
of later date than the husband of Semiramis. It was most satisfactory, then, 
to find from the new inscription that Phulukh had actually overrun Syria (as 
suggested by Sir Henry in his letter published in the Atheneum, No. 1388 of 
1854), and had moreover received tribute from Samaria. The words of the 
inscription were, ‘I have reduced under my yoke all the countries from the 
banks of the Euphrates as far as the great sea of the Setting Sun, including 
Khetti, Akharri, Tsuru, Tsidunu, Khumria, Hudumnu, and Palazta,”—these 
names representing, severally, the countries of the Hittites, or Northern Syria 
(called Akharri, or Martu), Tyre and Sidon, Samaria (called Khumria, after 
Omri, the builder of the city on Mount Gerizim), Edom and Philistia. The 
inscription then went on to particularize a recent campaign conducted by the 
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Assyrian monarch against a king of Damascus not otherwise known, whose 
name was Mariha, and who was probably the son of Benhadad, and the father of 
Rezin ; Damascus was taken, and an enormous tribute exacted of the king, con- 
sisting, among other articles, of 20 talents of gold, 2,300 talents of silver, 3,000 
talents of copper, and 5,000 talents of brass. After this triumph, which probably 
took place in about B.c. 750, Phulukh returned to ne received the homage 
of the Chaldzans, and sacrificed, in the cities of Babylon, Borsippa, and Cutha, to 
the respective tutelar divinities, Bel, Nebo, and Nergal. At this point Sir Henry 
said that the inscription unfortunately broke off, and he was still therefore 
baulked of the chance of finding an explanation of those remarkable events,— 
the institution of the era of Nabonassar, and the adornment of Babylon by Semi- 
ramis, which he believed to be connected with this expedition of Phulukh to the 
south at the close of his reign; but he still hoped that the tablet containing the 
lower half of the record might yet be discovered among the débris of the palace, 
in which case those interesting questions about Nabonassar and Semiramis would 
be finally set at rest.—In reply to some chronological questions by Mr. Bosan- 
quet, Sir Henry further explained that, as the capture of Samaria by Sargon was 
determinately fixed in the inscriptions to the year 721 B.c., and as that year was 
called in Scripture the 9th of Hoshea, there resulted, by calculating the two 
intermediate reigns of Pekah and Pekahiah at twenty-two years, and admitting 
no interregnum, the date of .¢. 752 for the last year of Menahem. It followed, 
then, that either the mention of the name of Menahem in an inscription of the 
eighth year of Tiglath Pileser, who succeeded Pul, was an anachronism, or that 
Pul must be placed so high (his last year occurring in 760), that he could not 
be connected with the institution of the era of Nabonassar in 747. Sir Henry 
stated it as his opinion that the introduction of the name of Menahem for the 
King of Samaria, in the inscription of Tiglath Pileser, was an error. The 
campaign of that king’s eighth year, noticed in the inscriptions in some detail, 
was evidently, he thought, the same that was described in Scripture as being 
carried on against Rezin and Pekah, and that the latter name, accordingly, 
should have been used, he suggested, instead of Mehanem, in the cuneiform list 
of the tributary kings of — Sir Henry placed the Syrian campaign of 
Phulukh, or Pul, against Mehanem of Samaria, Mariha of Damascus, and their 
confederates, in about B.c. 754. Pul, probably, died in 747, leaving his widow 
Semiramis in the government of Babylon, where she may have married 
Nabonassar, and thus founded a new dynasty. Tiglath Pileser, then, would 
have invaded Syria, and fought with Rezin and Pekah in B.c. 739 ; and may have 
died in 729,—his seventeenth year being the latest date that Sir Henry had yet 
found among the many fragmentary inscriptions of this monarch. The interval, 
then, between 729 and 721, would suffice for the short reign of Shalmaneser, and 
the chronology of the period thus came out consistently enough, so far as regarded 
the reigns of the kings of Israel and Nineveh; but Sir Henry admitted that the 
scriptural numbers referring to the reigns of the contemporary kings of Judah 
would, if this scheme were true, require rectification. 

The Assyrian antiquities, collected at Nineveh by the French explorers, and 
lost, about a year ago, by the vessel on which they were laden foundering in 
the Euphrates, have been raised from the muddy bed of the river, principally 
by the aid of a German, who, under the name of Messoud Bey, has risen to the 
post of lieutenant-general in the Ottoman service. The difficulties that offered 
appeared almost insurmountable from the want or defects of the commonest 
tackling, and the sloth and deficiency of energy in the Ottoman character ; yet 
with all such plentiful lack of appliances, monuments were to be raised from the 
slime and débris of the river, weighing fully thirty kilogrammes. The officer 
intends now to direct his energies to another vessel, with interesting relics, sunk 
at Rumah, at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

In reference to the above paper of Sir H. Rawlinson, the following corre- 
spondence and remarks have appeared in the Atheneum :— 

A few days ago we directed the attention of our readers to a new and very 
interesting Assyrian discovery, of which an account appeared in our report of the 
Asiatic Society. A discussion has since arisen as to the merits of this discovery, 
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Mr. Loftus claiming a degree of credit in the matter which Sir Henry Rawlinson 
is not disposed to allow. We have received several letters on the subject, 
asking for our interference in the dispute; and we have made inquiries which 
enable us to pronounce a very clear opinion. The following note from Mr. Rad- 
ford states the case for Mr. Loftus :— 


“16, Sheffield-terrace, Campden-hill, Kensington, 
“Feb. 16. 


“Having for some time past watched the progress of Assyrian discoveries 
with much interest, permit me to call your attention to a report in the Atheneum 
of the 9th inst., of the valuable paper read by Sir Henry Rawlinson before the 
Asiatic Society a week previously. Mr. Loftus’s name is, I observe, omitted as 
the discoverer of the interesting inscription therein alluded to. This gentleman 
is well known to the readers of your columns as an indefatigable explorer. To 
him was intrusted the direction of the late expedition by the Assyrian Excava- 
tion Fund. It is due te Mr. Loftus that his share in the recovery and pre- 
sentation of the document to the public should be fully recognized. There is, I 
believe, another error in the report. The inscription occurs in large characters 
upon a perfect slab, forming the pavement at an entrance between two rooms. 
It is not upon a broken tablet, as is stated. On its discovery, Mr. Loftus com- 

red it with the series of inscriptions originally published by the British 
useum, and having ascertained that it was a new record, he shewed it to Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, as such, and likely to prove of value. The credit of the 
translation is alone due to the learning and talent of Sir Henry Rawlinson ; but 
you will, I feel confident, give that meed of his labours to the diseaverer which 
he so justly deserves. “Tam, &e., 
“ Jas. Raprorp.” 

To this Sir Henry Rawlinson replies as follows :— 

“The Albany, Feb. 19. 

“Mr. Loftus did not, as stated, find the inscription in question, whilst in 
charge of the expedition sent out by the Assyrian Excavation Fund, or whilst 
he was acting as an independent explorer. On the contrary, when this 
incription was found, Mr. Loftus was in my employ (for the Museum) as a 
subordinate agent, paid by me, receiving all his instructions from me, and 
bound by the terms of his engagement to place all inscriptions which he found 
at my immediate disposal. It was, indeed, on the clear understanding that he 
had no right of property whatever in anything which he found at Nineveh, that 
he received the lage salary of 6001. a year besides his expenses. The slab con- 
taining the inscription of Pul was turned up by the Museum workmen in 
February, 1855; and Mr. Loftus ought ‘eatnetianaly to have sent me a cast, or 
copy, of the inscription at Baghdad. Considering the inscription, however, to 
to be of no use (at least, I presume such to have been the reason, for otherwise 
the concealment was dishonest), he kept it to himself for a whole year; and it 
was only last month that, being at the Museum when Mr. Loftus was transferring 
his papers to Sir H. Ellis, I accidentally lighted on the copy, and at once 
recognized the value of the document. Mr. Loftus did not shew me the 
inscription ;¢ he had no idea the inscription was a new record, or of any value 
whatever. It was merely one of a series of inscriptions all jumbled up together ; 
and, if there was any discovery in the matter, it was my discovery of the 
importance of the legend among the many oe seraps of his hetero- 
geneous collection. Having really no jealousy of Mr. Loftus, (though I was 
annoyed at his carelessness in not submitting the inscription to me earlier), I 
explained all this when I read a translation of the legend to the Royal Asiatic 
Society ; but in drawing up the report afterwards for the Atheneum, I did not 
think it worth while to go into detail, nor, indeed, can I now think it worth 
while to intrude such details on the public. Mr. Loftus wrote me a very an 
letter last week, calling on me to announce in the Atheneum that he was the 





a “ By this I mean, that he merely handed me a book containing ail his copies of 
inscriptions, without naming or pointing out any one in particular. He ought to have 
sent in the said book to Sir H. Ellis ¢hrough me.” 
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discoverer of the slab containing the inscription of Pul; but I declined to do so, 
stating that he was remunerated for his labours in Assyria by his salary, and 
had no right to call upon me to puff him as an independent explorer. You must 
understand, indeed, that I had several minor agents, like Mr. Loftus, employed 
by me in different parts of the country, and that I received from them the fruits 
of all the excavations, and digested, arranged, and utilized the discoveries. I 
have no objection whatever to its being known that the slab containing the 
inscription of Pul was uncovered by the Museum workmen at Nimrfd in 
February last, Mr. Loftus, who was my agent in Assyria for the immediate 
superintendence of these workmen, being at the time in Mosul, twenty miles 
distant from the spot. The distinction between a slab and a tablet seems to me 
quite immaterial,—the only essential thing is, that Mr. Loftus’s copy is but half 
an inscription, and that the other half has still to be searched for amid the 
ruins of the centre palace at Nimrid. 
“Tam, &c., 
“HH. Raw inson.” 


Sir Henry Rawlinson’s explanation is perfectly clear and conclusive. No 
man who can read English and comprehend the usual obligations of life can 
doubt that whatever literary credit shall arise from the discovery in question is 
due to Mr. Loftus’s employer—Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

Mr. Loftus having sent us a letter in reply to the statements of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, on the subject of the recent discovery in Assyrian history—a letter 
which opened other questions, and would probably have led to further discussion 
—we have thought it better for all the interests concerned, to report the 
substance of Mr. Loftus’s explanations to Sir Henry, and to obtain from him 
such an answer as would remove the misunderstanding. The difference arose 
on the interpretation of certain words, and was therefore to be most easily 
arrested by a timely and courteous explanation. Sir Henry writes :— 

; “ The Albany, Feb. 26. 

‘“ As it appears to have been merely owing to a series of accidents that the 
historical Inscription of King Pul, discovered by Mr. Loftus at Nimrid in 
February, 1855, was not communicated to me until recently, I hasten to with- 
draw any expressions in my letter to your address of the 19th instant which 
may be supposed to reflect unfavourably on that gentleman’s character or 
poe rag known Mr. Loftus since he first came to the East with General 
Williams in 1849, and I am proud to acknowledge that throughout that period 
I have derived the utmost assistance in my own antiquarian researches from his 
activity as a traveller and explorer. In fact, when I was authorized by the 
British Government, in 1851, to open the great mound at Susa, and was supplied 
with public funds for the purpose, I selected Mr. Loftus (then with General 
Williams) to superintend the work, and it was entirely owing to his personal 
energy that the excavations in so inhospitable a region were successfully carried 
out. At a later period I ype to place the control of all the works at 
Nineveh in his hands; and he came down from Ararat to Baghdad to receive 
charge of them; but other arrangements had been in the meantime made in 
London for the superintendence of the excavations, and Mr. Loftus accordingly 
returned to England. meena, he acted for a year in an independent 
position as superintendent of the works carried on at the expense of the 
Assyrian Excavation Fund, and it was during his employment in this capacity 
that he made many of those important discoveries among the ruins of the old 
Chaldzan cities, the value of which has hardly yet been recognized. Still later, 
when the Assyrian Fund Society dissolved itself, and transferred its duties to 
the trustees of the Museum, I was only too glad to avail myself of Mr. Loftus’s 
experience and skill as director of the works at Nineveh and Nimrfid. In this 
capacity he acted for the last six months of his residence in the East; and it 
was during this period that he obtained most of those beautiful sculptures from 
the Northern Palace of Nineveh which are now on their way to England, together 
with the clay models of the hounds of the son of Esar Haddin, a noble collection 
of ivory ornaments, and last, though not least, the historical inscription of Pul, 
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which has given rise to this correspondence ; and I am the more anxious to bear 
this public testimony to Mr. Loftus’s services, as my former letter on the subject 
of the inscription of Pul was not written with a view to publication, and 
moreover contained expressions which, since receiving Mr. Loftus’s explanations, 
I feel to have been undeserved, and which I regret, therefore, to have made 
use of. “ T am, etc., 

“ H. Raw inson.” 


This explanation satisfies, we believe, all that justice and courtesy requires 
in the case, and leaves the important discovery from which it arose free from all 
personal questions. 


The Assyrian Excavations.—The public are to be congratulated upon the safe 
arrival of about 100 tons of sculpture from the Assyrian excavations, which are 
considered the finest specimens of that art hitherto found, having been brought 
home by Messrs. 8. Lynch and Co., in the Christiana Carval. There has been 
much anxiety about these interesting relics in consequence of the loss sustained 
by the French nation of a much larger quantity, which was sunk near Ghorrah 
on the Euphrates by the Arabs last zone. The same vessel also brings home 
two living lions from Southern Babylon, procured by Mr. 8. Lynch when there, 
which, we are informed, will be presented by Alderman Finnis to the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park. These are the more interesting as being the first 
specimens of that animal brought to England from the valley of the Euphrates. 
—Times, March 22. 


Hebrew Tombs.—‘' The tombs of ancient Greece or Rome lined the public 
roads with funeral pillars or towers. Grassy graves and marble monuments fill 
the churchyards and churches of Christian Europe. But the sepulchres of 
Palestine were, like the habitations of its earliest inhabitants, hewn out of the 
living limestone rock, and therefore indestructible as the rock itself. In this 
respect they resembled, though on a smaller scale, the tombs of — Egypt, 
and as there the traveller of the nineteenth century is confronted with the 
names and records of men who lived thousands of years ago, so, also, in the 
excavations of the valleys which surround or approach Shiloh, Shechem, Bethel, 
and Jerusalem, he knows that he sees what were the last resting-places of the 

enerations contemporary with Joshua, Samuel, and David. And the example of 
Sgypt shews that the identification of these sepulchres even with their indi- 
vidual occupants is not so improbable as might be otherwise supposed. If the 

aves of Rameses and Osirei can still be ascertained, there is nothing impro- 
Fable in the thought that the tombs of the patriarchs may have survived the 
lapse of twenty or thirty centuries. The rocky cave on Mount Hor must be 
at least the spot believed by Josephus to mark the grave of Aaron. The tomb 
of Joseph must be near one of the two monuments pointed out as such in the 
opening of the vale of Shechem. The sepulchre which is called the tomb of 
Rachel exactly agrees with the spot described as ‘a little way’ from Bethlehem. 
The tomb of David, which was known with certainty at the time of the 
Christian era, may perhaps still be found under the mosque which bears his 
name on modern Zion. Above all, the Cave of Macphelah is concealed, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, by the mosque at Hebron. But with these exceptions, we 
must rest satisfied rather with the general than the particular interest of the 
tombs of Palestine. The proof of identity in each special instance depends almost 
entirely on the locality. Instead of the acres of inscriptions which cover the 
tombs of Egypt, not a single letter has been found in any ancient sepulchre of 
Palestine; Bd | tradition is, in this class of monuments, found to be unusuall 
fallacious. Although some of those which are described as genuine by Sowkh 
authorities can neither be rejected nor received with positive assurance, such as 
the alleged sepulchres of Deborah, Barak, Abinoam, Jael, and Heber, at Kedesh ; 
and of Phinehas, Eleazar, and Joshua, in the eastern ranges of Shechem; yet 
the passion of the Mussulman conquerors of Syria for erecting mosques over 
the tombs of celebrated saints (and such to them are all the heroes of the Old 
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Testament) has created so many fictitious sepulchres, as to throw doubt on all. 
Such are the tombs of Seth and Noah, in the vale of the Lebanon; of Moses, on 
the west of the Jordan, in direct contradiction to the Mosaic narrative; of 
Samuel, on the top of Nebi-Samuel; of Sidon and Zebulon near Zidon and Tyre; 
of Hoshea in Gilead; of Jonah, thrice over, in Judwa, in Phoenicia, and at 
Nineveh.”—Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. : 


Ancient Ruins in Palestine.—Palestine Proper is strewed with distinct frag- 
ments of older civilization. One of these is the ‘‘ Tomb of Hiram,” which has 
been shortly described by Robinson (iii. 384), and Van de Velde (i. 184); and 
engraved as a frontispiece to Captain Allen’s work on the Dead Sea. It stands 
inland amongst wild rocky hills, about three miles from Tyre. It is a single 
gray sarcophagus hollowed out so as just to admit a body. A large oblong 
stone is placed over it, so as completely to cover it, the only entrance being an 
aperture Coodent through at its eastern extremity. The whole rests on a rude 
pedestal of upright unhewn stones. There are other broken stones in the 
neighbourhood. Our guide from Tyre —— to derive his information from 
an Arabic work on Tyre, called Zorad), said ‘that it was the tomb of Kin 
Hiram, buried at the eastern gate of old Tyre, which thence reached down the hi. 
towards the sea.’ 

*“ Another monument of unknown age is a circle of upright stones—as of 
Stonehenge—which rises among the bushes near the shore, about an hour N. of 
the mouth of the Khasimeyeh, or Litfny, near Adloun. These must be what M. 
Van de Velde (i. 203) saw from a distance, and what his guide told him ‘ were 
men turned into stone for scoffing at Nabi Zur.’ They are not, however, 
statues, as he erroneously conjectures, but mere rough blocks of stone. Nabi 
Zur (of whom he here and elsewhere speaks) is evidently the ‘ Prophet Zur,’ i.e., 
the Founder (Eponymus) of Tyre—as Nabi Sidoon of Sidon. 

“A third monument of great antiquity is the celebrated reservoir south of 
Tyre called ‘ the head of the spring’—‘ Ras-el-Ain.’ This is the spot to which 
medieval tradition attached the visit of Christ to Tyre. He rested on a large 
rock, and sent Peter and John to bring him some water thence, which he drank, 
and blessed the beautiful spot whence it came. (See Maundeville, Karly T'ra- 
— pp. 141, 142; Phocas, Acta Sanctorum Maii, vol. ii.) —Stanley’s Sinai and 

‘alestine. 


Ancient Obelisks at Rome.—“ There are seven or eight such obelisks now at 
Rome—monuments of the land of Pharaoh, brought by the Pagan emperors to 
decorate their capital, hurled down during the dark ages, but once more raised, 
though in a different situation, by the Popes. Of all these, there is none second 
to the obelisk in front of St. Peter’s. It has been said to have owed its suc- 
cessful raising to the skill and presence of mind of an English sailor, who 
broke through the prescribed silence and bid the ropes be wetted to tighten and 
relieve them from the strain. For this tale I am sorry to inform you there is 
no historical foundation. I will tell you the true story as I learnt it from a 
minister of that monarch who is so soon expected on a friendly visit to these 
shores—the King of Sardinia. When the obelisk was in course of being raised, 
a suggestion by which the experiment was saved from failure was made 7 a 
native of the coast between Genoa and Nice. Being asked by the Pope what 
reward he should receive for his service, he desired that the privilege of sup- 
plying palm-leaves to Rome might be awarded to his native village of Bor- 
dighiera. The request was granted: his village was in consequence planted 
with palm-trees, which even now continue to bring their owners a rich leovent 
when the processions of Palm Sunday come round; and the traveller of the 
present day, as he proceeds along that beautiful road to which the name of ‘ the 
Cornice’ is applied, might suppose himself in Syria or Egypt, as he sees around 
him in the pleasant vale of Bordighiera whole groves of the tree nowhere else 
found so far to the northward, and almost peculiar to the East.”—Harl Stanhope. 


Rabbinical Tradition of Adam.—We are inclined to think that the excessive 
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growth of the nails, as indications of rank (the wearers of them being neces- 
sarily above manual labour), a fashion not confined to China, but followed also 
in Upper Nubia, where the growth is encouraged by holding the nails over 
small fires of cedar-wood; we are inclined, we say, to think that such fashion, 
if it does not date from the time of Adam, prevails in the localities named, only 
because of him. There is at all events a Rabbinical tradition which says, that 
before the fall, Adam and Eve had a transparent covering, a robe of light, of 
which remnants remain in mankind in the nails of the hands and feet. To 
encourage the growth of the nails was, probably, in its original sense, only to 
recover as much as possible of the robe of light which decked the forms of the 
parents of mankind.” —Encyclopedia Britannica. “ Fashion.” 


Ancient Jewish Travels.—‘ Syro-Egyptian Society,” Feb. 12.—Abraham 
Benisch, Ph. D., read an account of the travels of Rabbi Petachia, of Ratisbon, 
in the East. The Rabbi appears to have been a contemporary of Benjamin of 
Tuleda, and his travels took place in the twelfth century, previous to 1187, 
since he describes the Holy Land as still in the possession of the Christians. 
The itinerary, however, which goes by the name of Rabbi Petachia, must, as 
appears from internal evidence, be considered as an abridgment, and probably a 
meagre one, of the original work which has not reached us. It is written in 
the Rabbinical dialect, and both internal and external evidence shew its 
genuineness. Several editions have appeared at various times on the Continent. 
There are also in existence Latin, German, and French versions thereof. It 
does not appear, however, to have ever been translated into English. This 
Dr. Benisch proposes to do from the original Hebrew, and with the notes of the 
learned commentator on the legends, and social system, and polity of the Jews, 
more especially of the Captivity, whom the Rabbi especially visited. The work 
will be an interesting addition in a particular and very curious field of inquiry, 
The Rabbi appears to bave enjoyed ease and affluence, and to have been 
prompted in his distant pilgrimage solely by the desire to become better 
acquainted with the state and condition of his distant brethren. 


Chinese Theology.—* Asiatic Society,” Feb. 16.—The secretary concluded the 
reading of a paper, by the Rev. T. M. M‘Clatchie, “‘ On Chinese Theology, show- 
ing the connexion existing between that and other Pagan Systems.” This paper 
was of considerable length, and had engaged the attention of the Society at a 

revious meeting. It presented an analysis of the Chinese system, compiled 
rom native authorities, and described the various points of identity or difference 
between it and other systems of belief. Our space will not allow of our giving 
an epitome of this comprehensive and interesting paper, but it will be printed at 
length in the Society’s Journal. The author considers that many points of re- 
semblance between this and other systems cannot be accounted for otherwise 
than by supposing that they all originated from a common source, before the dis- 
persion of Babel. For although some tenets and practices, arising from obvious 
and natural causes, such as the worship of the heavenly host, the deification of 
deceased ancestors, and the like, may have arisen in different systems of belief, 
without having any connexion with each other, those points of resemblance 
which are arbitrary, circumstantial, and artificial, cannot be accounted for 
otherwise than by deriving them from a common origin. At the close of the 
paper, the writer enters into the vexed question as to the proper rendering of 
the word “God” in Chinese, and brings forward various arguments for pre- 
ferring the word Shin, or “ spirit,” to Shang- Te, or ‘‘ Great Father.” 


Ancient Metres.— Royal Society of Literature,” Jan. 9.—Mr. Davies read 
a paper ‘On the Use of Measured and Rhyming Lines in the Prose Writings 
of the Ancients,” in which he shewed, from the authority of Aristotle and others, 
that in the earliest times the same rules were in use in the rhetorical as in the 
poetic art, and that the poetical was really the first form of the oratoric style ; 
and that it was not till later times that the system of regulated periods, which 
was practised by Gorgias, fell into disuse, and the prosaic, or narrative, was 
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definitely separated from the poetic or rhythmical style. Mr. Davis’s paper 
was profusely illustrated by quotations from a wide range of classical writers. 


Antiquities at Kertch.—“ Royal Society of Literature,” Feb. 3.—Mr. Vaux 
read a paper “On some Antiquities at Kertch,” lately forwarded to him by 
Capt. Loring, R.N. Mr. Vaux stated that these antiquities, which consisted of 
several glass vessels in excellent preservation, were procured by Capt. Loring 
when the town was sacked by the Tartar and Turkish population, subsequent 
to the landing of the English troops last summer. They originally formed part 
of the collections in the museum of that town, and were almost the only 
remains of ancient art which had not been entirely destroyed before Capt. Loring 
landed with his men. There can be no doubt that these glass vessels were 
excavated from some of the numerous tumuli with which Kertch is surrounded, 
and they in all probability belong to Greek graves of the first, or towards the 
latter end of the second century before Christ. It is fortunate that the most 
valuable contents of the museum at Kertch had already been removed to St. 
Petersburgh before the allied armies landed there. 


Ancient Prayer-book.—In the Ayscough catalogue of the Sloane manuscripts, 
at page 20, occurs the following brief notice, of No. 116:—‘‘ Liber Precum. 
In perg. Sec. xvi. (This book isan inch long.)” The majority of readers in 
the library of the British Museum, who have had occasion to consult the 
catalogue in question, have probably passed this unattractive and uncommuni- 
cative notice by, without regard, and the very few who have observed it, were 
probably as unconscious, as the worthy compiler himself appears to have been, 
that the Lilliputian volume so curtl inlonel, was one of the most curious and 
interesting relics in the national collection. This minute tome, “ about an inch 
long,’’ is no other than a beautifully illuminated book of prayers, the gift of 
“the great child of honour,” Cardinal Wolsey, to King Henry VIII. From 
early ages a book has been considered one of the most appropriate presents 
that a subject could make to his sovereign, and there is scarcely a hear of 
importance in the world that does not contain some curious or elegant example 
of this graceful kind of homage. The largest manuscript dedicated to such a 
purpose which is known, is the ponderous volume of romances, in French, pre- 
sented by Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, to Margaret of Anjou, now in the Royal 
Collection of the British Museum. This manuscript measures one foot six inches 
in length, by thirteen inches in breadth, and is about six inches thick. The 
smallest, perhaps, extant, is the manuscript which forms the subject of our 
illustration, which is only an inch and a half long, by three quarters of an inch 
broad. This exquisite bijou contains the customary prayers, in Latin, of the 
Church of Rome, choicely written in a minute, clear square character, of twelve 
lines to a page, upon seventy-four leaves of fine vellum. The initial letters and 
rubrics throughout the volume are in gold; the former upon a delicate lilac 
age whilst the end of nearly every verse and prayer has an illuminated 

nial, and a tenuous thread-like border, looped in the centre of each margin, 
surrounds every page. Eight miniatures, the size of the page, executed with 
great neatness, apparently by a French hand, add to the richness of the manu- 
script. The subjects are those usually found in works of this class,—namely, 
the Four Evangelists, the Crucifixion, King David, St. George, and St. Anthony. 
The miniatures, some of which are unfortunately injured, are painted within a 
sort of architectural frame-work of gold shaded with vermilion. But beautiful 
as is its workmanship, that which renders this relic of the past most interesting, 
is the fact that the princely donor and the royal recipient have each left indis- 
putable proofs of its history and association, in two autograph notes towards 
the end of the volume. The prayer to St. George commences on the recto of 
folio 70, opposite to the miniature of that saint, and ends on the reverse of folio 
71. The next page, which appears to have been originally purposely left blank, 
contains the following note, written by Henry the Eighth :—‘ in priant a 
Saintte Gorge nobleiz point le toute vre.—H. R.” The miniature of St. Anthony 
occupies the succeeding page (73); then follows the usual prayer to that saint, 
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upon page 74. On the reverse of this last the Cardinal has inscribed these 
words, which close the volume :—‘ En priant a St. Anthoine voz plaira Sou- 
venir de luy qui) est et Sera vre orator—T. Carlis.” From the meagre and 
unexplanatory description left by Ayscough, this manuscript is almost unknown, 
and it is to Sir Frederick Madden—whose anxiety for the preservation of the 
invaluable collections under his care is beyond all praise, it is indebted for a 
covering correspondent with its value and importance; that gentleman having 
recently had it bound in crimson velvet, and encased in a neat gothic frame- 
work of silver gilt, an engraving of which, together with careful fac-similes of 
the autograph notes, is given above.—Literary 


Sale ata Roman Catholic Seminary.—Prior Park, Bath, once the abode of 
Ralph Allen, and the retreat of Pope, Warburton, and Fielding, and with them 
of other literary celebrities, has for many years past been occupied by a Roman 
Catholic community, as an educational establishment, on a large and important 
scale. Two colleges have been added to the original mansion, and the whole 
has been fitted up in a manner at once most costly and complete. The specu- 
lation, however, has proved to be so far from favourable that the entire contents 
of this extensive establishment have now been offered for sale by public auction. 
The sale continued for nearly three weeks. Since the dispersion of the Lans- 
downe treasures, collected by the author of “ Vathek,” and builder of Fonthill, 
Bath has witnesed no such assemblage of cognoscenti as that which has 
been attracted thither by this remarkable sale. The contents of the libra 
have been the first sold; then the collections of ecclesiastical vestments, furni- 
ture, and ornaments ; and next, in their order, the pictures, the collections of 
natural history, the hilosophical instruments, and the furniture, with the 
miscellaneous household appliances, in great abundance and variety. The books 
comprise many works of rarity and value: among the ecclesiastical ornaments 
and accessories are examples equally distinguished by their artistic excellence 
and antiquarian curiosity ; while the Fine Art collection exhibits the result of 
a skilful and discriminating selection, having had at its disposal very ample 
means. Many great names appear in the catalogue; but the gem of the 
collection is the celebrated Crucifixion by Vandyck, which enjoys the repu- 
tation of being one of the finest productions of that master. Upwards of 6000 
persons passed through the mansion on the first day it was open to the public 
for inspection : the admission by catalogues, at 2s. 6d. each, for three persons. 
Amongst the books which obtained good prices were the following :—‘ The 
Annals of Baronius and Raynaldus,’ 11/., and 10/. 5s. ‘ Bonaventure’s Works, 
5l. 5s. ‘ Bede,’ 2/. 16s. ‘The Consilia of Labbeus,’ with the supplement, 29 
vols., 187. 6s. ‘ Bullarium Romanum,’ 32 vols., 23/. 5s. ‘ Universal Biography,’ 
63 vols., 91. 10s. ‘ Castel’s Lexicon Heptaglotton and Lexicon Persicum,’ 
15l. 15s. ‘The Works of Albertus Magnus,’ 21 vols., 14/. 3s. ‘St. Augustine’s 
Works,’ 71.‘ Mabillon’s Annals and Acts,’ 15 vols., 7/.12s. ‘Bouquet’s Scrip- 
tores Rerum Gallicarum,’ 54/. 10s. ‘ Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, 2/. 12s. ‘ Dod’s 
Church History,’ 4J. 4s. ‘Annales Minorum,’ 16/. The MSS. also sold well, 
many lots not having their destination determined without a sharp competition. 


Roman Coins.—A few days since an urn, containing a number of Roman 
coins, was discovered by labourers digging the foundations of a house at Hooley 
Wood, near the village of Hooley Bridge, on the banks of the river Roche, 
between Bury and Rochdale, a little more than a mile north of Heywood. The 
site is an eminence not far from the highway, in a secluded and beautiful spot, 
commanding a view of the windings of the river Roche. The vase is described 
as of globular shape, and of coarse red earthenware. It bore no potter’s mark, 
and was broken . the men in their eagerness to possess themselves of the 
coins it was found to contain. They consisted of “small brass,” of the reigns 
of Gallienus and his Empress Salonina (a.p. 253 to 268), and succeeding empress, 
among which are specimens of Victorinus Marius, who reigned, according to 
the historians, but three days in Gaul: Tetricus, the elder and the younger, 
Claudius Gothicus (A.p. 268—270), Aurelianus (A.p. 270—275), and Probus (a.p. 
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276—282). Many of the coins were disposed of yd the ignorant workmen 
before the discovery became known to the owner of the land, Mr. Fenton; but 
about seven hundred have been recovered. The whole deposit is supposed to 
have amounted to about a thousand. The greater part are in a state of oxidiza- 
tion, and they were with difficulty separated when first discovered. Those 
which are legible have been submitted by Mr. Fenton to Mr. J. Harland, of 
Manchester, by whom they will be examined and described. Many of them 
are washed with silver or tin, like much of the coinage of Gallienus and Probus, 
which doubtless gave them a value superior to the very common “ third brass” 
coinage of this period, though indeed all are very common.—Literary Gazette. 


Forgery of Greek MSS—A Greek, named Simonides, has imposed upon the 
learned in various parts of Europe, by selling them MSS. as rare and ancient, 
which have turned out to be forgeries. The following particulars from the 
Atheneum, will be interesting to our readers. 

Simonides.—The following facts concerning Simonides are taken from a 
literary Hue-and-Cry published in 1853. They rest on the authority of Dr. 
Mordtmann, Chargé-d’-Affaires of the Hanseatic Towns at Constantinople. 

“‘Simonides comes from the island of Syme, o ~~ to Caria, and may be 
at present (1853), about thirty-five. He has great attention to paleo- 
graphical studies, and has himself attained an almost incredible mastership in 
this subject. Several years ago, he suddenly appeared at Athens, and offered 
a mass of the rarest MSS. of lost works, and some very important MSS. of the 
Classics, all very ancient. He said his uncle had discovered them in a monastery 
on Mount Athos; he had carried them away secretly, and there were still more 
left behind. He was very mysterious, and spoke always of his enemies and 
spies. The Greek Government appointed a Commission to examine his MSS. 

e produced a very ancient Homer, with the complete Commentary of Eusta- 
thius. The Commission reported favourably :—there was only one dissentient 
voice. A new inquiry was made, and the MS. turned out to be a most 
accurate copy of Wolf’s edition of Homer, with all its errata. Simonides was 
unmasked, but he had in the mean time published his ‘ Simais,’—a history of 
the School of Syme, a forgery from beginning to end. 

“In the Ege 1851 Simonides made his appearance at Constantinople. He 
was received by Baron Tecco, the Sardinian Minister. His promises were 
grand. He was going to publish a Sanchoniathon, which he sail he possessed 
complete. Now Sanchoniathon was rather an ominous name, and Wagenfeld’s 
successful forgery had not yet been forgotten. Therefore Simonides soon 
dropped Sanchoniathon, and came out instead with a Greek work on Hierogly- 
phics. He maintained that his work gave, among the rest, a translation 
of an inscription on an Egyptian figure which belonged to a M. Cayol at 
Constantinople. A meeting was held at which Baron Tecco and Dr. Mordt- 
mann assisted. Simonides read his translation, and it was found that it did 
not square with the original at all. This having failed, Simonides promised 
to produce a MS. containing Cuneiform Inscriptions, with a transcript in Phe- 
nician letters. As Dr. Mordtmann, however, was well acquainted with both 
of these alphabets, Simonides never produced this treasure at Constantinople. 
It is a curious fact, that an old parchment, pretending to come from the Library 
of Seleucus, was some years ago communicated to the Royal Asiatic Society 
in London. It contained Cuneiform Babylonian inscriptions, with a transcript 
in Pheenician letters, and it is stated by one of the most competent scholars 
who took a copy of some lines of the MS. that the transcript into Phoenician 
was correct, and that at the time Col. (now Sir Henry) Rawlinson had not 
- deciphered, or at least not yet published, any of his readings of the Baby- 
onian inscriptions. 

“ Simonides, having the scrutinizing eye of Dr. Mordtmann upon him, 
abandoned Sanchoniathon, the Hieroglyphics, and Cuneiform inscriptions, but 
produced instead a Greek work giving a complete history of Armenia. The 
Armenians at Constantinople, being men of literary taste, offered to buy his 
M§., and to publish it with an Armenian translation. He gave them some 
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specimens of his work, but the proper names which occurred in it were not 
Armenian at all. Pressed to produce the rest, he hesitated, and at last 
demanded one million of piasters before he would part with his treasure. This 
put an end to the history of Armenia. 

‘“‘ But Simonides was not yet discouraged. He soon came before the public 
with a more startling discovery than any he had yet made. He said he pos- 
sessed a MS. of the time of the Fteneo-Venstion tule of Constantinople. In 
this MS. a monk, he said, gave an account of many valuable MSS. buried by 
the Comneni in order to hide them from the Latins. The places where they 
were buried were accurately defined along the Bosphorus, and he was ready 
to disinter a MS. in a Monastery of the Prince Islands, containing the Acts of 
the first Apostolic Council of Antioch. Simonides asked leave to dig from the 
Turkish Government, and from the Patriarch, Anthimos; and when this was 
refused he spread a story that, like the Chalif Omar, the Patriarch had said to 
him, ‘The Acts of the Council of Antioch are superfluous; they either con- 
firm or contradict the Canons of the Greek Church, and in either case it will 
be useless to dig.’ 

“‘Soon after Simonides paid a visit to Ismail Pasha, the Turkish Minister 
of Public Works and Commerce, by birth a Greek. He lived at his villa in 
Bebek on the Bosphorus, and, as he had not yet left his harem when his guest 
arrived, Simonides walked alone in the garden. He afterwards declared that 
in the garden he had discovered one of the places marked in his work as a place 
where MSS. had been buried, and that, if he was allowed to dig, he would pro- 
duce a poem of Aristotle in Greek, written in Carian characters. Excavations 
were made, a box was discovered, and it contained the MS. in a tolerable state 
of preservation. M. Cayol was present, and published an account of what he 
had seen in the Journal of Constantinople; but the name of Simonides was 
sufficient to damp the enthusiasm of the literary world. 

“A last appeal was made. Ibrahim Pasha, one of the most learned men at 
Constantinople, was building a new house near the Hippodrome (Atmeidan). 
Excavations were going on, and Simonides, on being asked by M. Cayol, 
declared that an Arabian MS., written in Syriac characters, would be found on 
a certain spot. The workmen dug for two hours, Ibrahim Pasha and M. 
Cayol being present, and Simonides not being allowed to descend. At last, a 
pause was made, and the gentlemen partook of a luncheon. After luncheon 
the digging was resumed, and almost immediately Simonides was heard to 
exclaim, ‘There it is, bring it up.’ A box was brought, but the soil which 
adhered to it was of a different kind from that of the ground. The work- 
men were grinning, and, when interrogated, confessed that ~~ luncheon 
o Greek came ont for a short time, jumped into the pit, and began to 

urrow. 

“This put an end to Simonides’ career in the East. He left Constantinople, 
and came to England, and in spite of the repeated warnings addressed to all 
public libraries, he succeeded in disposing of many of his MSS. Among the 
most curious MSS. which he left in England, one is a copy of Hesiod written 
Boverpopndov ; another, the identical copy of some books of Homer sent from 
Chios to Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus. It is almost incredible that such 
impudent frauds could have been successful, but there is little doubt that many 
more will now be brought to light. The British Museum is said to possess 
thirty MSS. of Simonides.6 These may possibly be genuine, yet they would 
require a new and careful examination. 

“‘ At Leipzig Simonides sold a copy of Hermas the Shepherd, a Christian work 
of the first century, hitherto known only in a Latin translation. It was pub- 
lished by Prof. Dindorf and Prof. Anger, and is no doubt a forgery.” So far we 
are following the statement of the Hue and Cry. 

The last achievement was Uranius. The MS., a palimpsest, was sent from 
Leipzig, where Simonides was staying, through Prof. Dindorf, to Berlin. With 





6 This has been denied by Sir F. Madden.—Ed. J. S. LZ. 
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their eyes open the members of the Academy declared that the MS. was 
enuine, and the minister of Public Instruction had been ordered by the 
ing to buy it for 5,000 thalers, about £700. Considering that the MS. 
consisted only of seventy-one leaves, this shews what value was attached 
to this work. We do not yet possess the full account of how the forgery was 
detected. It is said that Prof. Lepsius was startled by the extraordinary 
confirmation which Uranius gave throughout to his own system of Egyp- 
tian chronology; but we must say that the very first page ought to have 
been sufficient to have opened the eyes of Greek scholars. We there read 
kar’ éunv eay, “according to my idea.” This is an expression never used, 
except in modern philosophical parlance. It may be found in Descartes and 
Locke, but we doubt whether Prof. Dindorf will find this expression in any 
Greek author. When the MS. was again examined by Prof. Ehrenberg, he 
discovered by means of his powerful microscope that wherever the writing of 
the so-called palimpsest was crossed by the modern writing, the ink of the old 
letters overlaid the ink of the more recent works. This settled the controversy. 
Literary Forgery.—The learned men of Berlin have been over-reached. 
Excess of ingenuity has made them credulous; and some of the first persons 
in German literature have been made the dupes of an imposture as marvellous 
as any which the history of literary forgery has to shew. These gentlemen 
seem to have exclaimed with Wordsworth : 


“*O ye who patiently explore 
The wreck of Herculanean lore, 
What rapture! could you seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
One precious, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides ! ” 


And Simonides came, opened his scroll, and cheated the pundits. He professed 
to be able to solve all mysteries and remove all historical doubts. The long 
controversy on Egyptian chronology was at last toend. He produced a work, 
lately discovered in the East, containing the whole history of Egypt, written 
by a man who had access, not only to the whole work of Maneth> ut to the 
sacred records in the temples of Memphis and Heliopolis. The first classical 
scholars of Germany adopted the story, and Prof. Dindorf has published part of 
the scroll of ‘pure Simonides,” under the title of “‘ Uranii Alexandrini De 
Regibus Agyptiorum Libri Tres; Operis ex Codice Palimpsesto edendi Specimina 
proposuit Gulielmus Dindorfius, 1856.” The palimpsest consists of seventy- 
one leaves, each page containing two columns, so that the whole work 
would comprise 284 columns. It is written, we learn from Prof. Dindorf, in 
uncial letters. After the original writing had been effaced the parchment ap- 
peared to have been used again by a writer of about the twelfth century, for 
copying four works of greater interest than the History of Uranius. Specimens 
of these works are given by Prof. Dindorf in the Preface. The first is Achynois 
"Iwohmov eis Td papTipioy Tay &ylwy MaxkaBalwy, a work of Flavius Josephus, com- 
monly known as Eis rods MaxxaBalovs Adyos. The second gives a history of 
the Virgin Mary, and the discovery of her sacred gown. The third is a work 
of the Emperor Constantine, collected from various histories, giving an account 
of the picture of our Lord which was sent from Edessa to Constantinople. 
This was published before, by Franciscus Combefisius, in ‘‘ Originum rerumque 
Constantinopolitanarum manipulo,” Paris, 1664. The fourth gives a history of 
St. John the Baptist, and the discovery of his head. 

These four works, as Prof. Dindorf says, are easy to read on the scroll of 
Simonides, while the effaced text of Uranius offers great difficulty, and requires 
the ae of the strongest chemical means to make it legible. 

The most important point was, of course, who is Uranius? On this Prof. 
Dindorf gives us the fullest information. Stephanus Byzantinus quotes Uranius, 
and calls him &f:émoros dyvhp, and the author of a work on the history of Arabia. 
But the forger was not content with so vague a reference. Another discovery 
was made: a manuscript giving an account of homonymous writers and poets, 
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and among the rest a complete life of Uranius, the author of the History of 
Arabia and of the History of Egypt. Prof. Dindorf gives several extracts 
from this second scroll. First of all there was the life of Nonnus, the poet of 
the Dionysiacs. His age had been unknown hitherto, but he is here called a 
contemporary of Constantine the Great, and his death is placed in the fourteenth 
year of Theodosius, 392 a.p. Several works of Nonnus are mentioned, equally 
unknown from previous authorities. Nonnus is called the son of Pleonippus, 
and Prof. Dindorf remarks, ‘‘ Nomen suspectum, quum nulla alia nomina cum 
mAéov composita reperiantur. Simile est Leonippi nomen, Mithridatis legati, 
quod tamen ipsum quoque unius testis fide nititur, Memnonis apud Photium 
bibl. p. 237.” After this Nonnus, two other writers of the same name are 
mentioned. Now, this work, Mep) duwvipwv romtay kad cvyypapéwy contains also 
the life of our Uranius. He was an Alexandrian. His father was called Anaxi- 
menes, his mother Kallikratis. His date is not accurately known, but it is said 
that he was a pupil of Chrysippus of Alexandria. The following titles of his 
works are mentioned :—Three books on the Kings of Egypt; two books on the 
Priests of Egypt; two books of the Egyptian priests on Laws: six books on 
the Habitations of the Egyptians; two books on Ethiopian Archeology ; five 
books on the History of Arabia; two books on the Kings of Ethiopia; three 
books on the History of the Rulers of Libya; four books on the Archxology of 
Lycia ; two books on the Kings of Caria; four books called Periodus Agypti. 
Other writers of the name of Uranius are afterwards mentioned, but their 
works are of less interest. The ingenuity which could forge such a series is 
marvellous. 

The pretended work of Uranius is the History of the Kings of Egypt, in 
three books, and is dedicated to Deimachus. This latter, as we learn for the 
first time, was a writer of great celebrity. His father was Xenocles, who 
wrote ten books on Roman history, and Deimachus himself, besides being a 
great patron of literature, is mentioned as the author of a work on Egypt. 

After all this preliminary information, the wise men of Berlin approached the 
text of Uranius with high expectations and almost a feeling of awe. Here then, 
all the doubts which had occupied the thoughts of Champollion, of Rosselini, of 
Lepsius, and of Bunsen, were to be solved; the authenticity of the hierogly- 

hical records was to be tested, and the knowledge of the most ancient 
story of Egypt to be recovered! Manetho had risen from the grave, or, if 
not Manetho himself, at least one who knew his work, and who is able to give a 
much more complete account of the kings of Egypt than any of the chrono- 
graphers on whom we had hitherto to rely. 

he scroll began with the first king, who is called Mesrachamis, the son of 
Nuachmis. He reigned 128, that is, about 43 years, because, as Uranius informs 
us, the Egyptian year consisted only of four months. Prof. Dindorf adds a 
learned note on Mesrachamis: “ Mestraimus, Chami filius, Noachi nepos, appel- 
latur apud Eusebium, Chron. Can. I, 20, p. 94, ed. Mediol. in excerptis ex 
Manethon (Mesraim apud LXX, Genes. 10, 8); generis Agyptiaci auctor, a 
quo prima /Egyptiorum dynastia manere credenda est.” He is succeeded by 
his son Balchumis, who built a temple to his father’s memory, and reigned 40 
years. After him we read of King Memphathanchis, who reigned 30 years; 
of Achmanthos, who reigned 30 years ; Phaathes, 38 years ; Chnemachothis, 23 
years ; Egypthoris, 78 years, who gave his name to the country of Egypt and 
to the river; Amthachothis, 30 years; he built the Temple of Ammon at 
Themphis, and was poisoned by his wife. 

This is all Prof. Dindorf gives us of the first book of his wonderful scroll. 
The second book begins with Menes. He had been brought up in Libya, and 
delivers Egypt from the rule of the Arabs. He erected temples to his prede- 
cessors, and appointed priests and sacrifices to their memory. Here, then, the 
Berlin sages had the explanation of the so-called dynasties of the gods previous 
to Menes. They were real kings, whose history Uranius gives in great 
detail in the first book, and they were deified by Menes. Menes — 189 

ears, and was killed by a hippopotamus. This we knew already from the 
Syncellus. He is succeeded by his son Atothis, who reigned 172 years, and 
was killed by his brother, Atothis the Second. This Atothis the Second suc- 
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ceeds to the throne, and reigns 66 years. He is the author of a work on 
Medicine. Then follow Kenchenes, 93 years; Uannephethis, 126 years; Usa- 
haenephis, 60 years; Niebaches ; Semempsis, 54 years ; Ubiennethis, 108 years ; 

usgheonsastie, 54 years. He is killed by Buchonophis, who reigns 30 
years, and is cusnendn by his son Boethos. Under him there was a great 
rebellion, but the earth opened near Bubastus, and swallowed up the rebels. 
This brings us to the beginning of what is called by the Syncellus, the second 
dynasty. Boethos reigns 106 years ; his successor Choos only 30, being killed 
by his brother Kaeochos. It was known from Africanus that under Kaeochus, 
or Kaeechos, the worship of the bull Apis had been introduced into Memphis. 
Of this occurrence Uranius gives the most interesting account. Kaechos, he 
writes, led an army against the town of the Thalamuzaei, in Arabia. He 
divided his army into thirty-six regiments, appointed a general for each, and 

ave to each general a kind of standard, consisting of the picture of an animal 
fixed on a javelin. This javelin was carried by the general. When the town 
was taken, three generals had been killed; Apis of Heliopolis, Mnephi of 
Memphis, and Mendes. Their signs had been the bull, the young bull, and the 
goat; and when the king returned victorious, these three animals were wor- 
shipped as gods, and received henceforth the names of the Generals, Apis, 
Mnephis, and Mendes, who had been killed in battle when fighting for their 
colours. Uranius adds, that the Egyptians considered these signs or standards 
as the givers of victory, and that afterwards they changed the ideas of their 
gods into the nature of animals. 

We need not show any further the great importance of this new scroll—had 
it only been genuine. But we are sorry to add, for Uranius, for Prof. Dindorf, 
and for all Egyptologists, that the manuscript is a forgery, one of the most 
successful ever known among the Amenitates Literarie. The name of 
Simonides is known to many collectors of manuscripts in England. He was 
in England last year, and, though notices had been published in foreign one 
to warn the quilts against his forgeries, it is said that he was successful in 
disposing of several Greek manuscripts in this country, which he pretended 
to have discovered in a monastery of Mount Athos. If some of those manu- 
scripts should turn out forgeries, those who bought them may now console 
themselves! Simonides went back to Germany. He presented the palimpsest 
of Uranius to the Academy of Berlin. The Members of the Academy appointed 
a commission to report on the genuineness of this manuscript; and with the assist- 
ance of some of the first chemists of the day, the Academy, comprising men 
like Bekker, Boekh, Lepsius, Meinke, Haupt and Pertz, declared that the manu- 
script was genuine, and petitioned the King of Prussia to buy it at a very high 
price. Prof. Lepsius advanced 2,000 thalers to Simonides, in order to secure 
the manuscript for the Academy, and Prof. Dindorf, who has perhaps seen 
more Greek manuscripts than any scholar living, was so eager to bring this 
wonderful discovery before the world, that he had a specimen of it printed with- 
out delay. His pamphlet will become a scarce book, for it was hardly published 
when Prof. Lepsius arrived at Leipzig with a policeman to arrest Simonides on 
the ist of February. Prof. Lepsius, delighted at first by the complete confir- 
mation which Uranius gave to his system of Egyptian chronology, found at 
last that the coincidences between Uranius and the writings of Bunsen and 
himself were of too startling a nature. The Berlin Academy had to reconsider 
its verdict. Simonides awaits his trial; Prof. Dindorf recalls his pamphlet; 
and the Berlin Academy will go into mourning during Lent. 

The following is from the Literary Gazette—There is still considerable 
excitement among the literati of Germany on the subject of the forgeries of 
Simonides. The Professor of the University of Athens states in a letter, dated 
the 15th ult., and published in the Augsburg ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung’ of Thursday 
week, that he first visited that city with his impostures about eight years ago. 
In the prolegomena to one work which he published, KepaAAnvaixa of EvAopos, 
he gave a detailed account of the literary treasures he possessed from the gift or 
bequest of an uncle, who had them from a monastery on Mount Athos, in which 
more of the lost ancient authors might be obtained. His own acquisitions were, 
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however, sufficiently wonderful, for his list of them included fifty writers, in 
twelve hundred books or chapters. They included ovyadoevra (sic) ern of Hesiod, 
in cypher; Arrian and Menander; large extracts from Ephoros, and, above all, 
the first map of the world, by Anaximander. He was taken under the protec- 
tion of the editors of the papers GEon and Elvis, and the Government was 
induced to form a commission to examine his MSS., and, if genuine, to purchase 
them at an enormous value. Simonides produced his Hesiod, two leaves of 
Homer, Anacreon, the Proverbs of Pythagoras, and ‘ Symais,’ a history of the 
early flourishing condition of the Island of Syme, on the coast of Asia Minor, 
of which, it seems, Simonides was a native. He did not then venture on any- 
thing of Menander or Arrian; but what he did shew was immediately declared 
false and forged. The Anacreon was found to be word for word copied from the 
last edition by Brunck, though carefully made up, papyri fashion, in rolls, and 
written in uncials so small as to require a magnifying glass to read them. 
Brunck was copied even to the monosyllabic and two-syllable verses of the 
Fragments. However, at this stage no text of Hermas the Shepherd appeared. 
An account of these transactions, more detailed, may be found in Nea ‘EAAas, 
May, 1849, and May and June, 1850, or Mapyos, of Corfu. Having nothing 
favourable at Athens to expect, he proceeded to Constantinople; but, being 
detected in endeavouring to palm a very small MS., inclosed in a case, at a spot 
he professed to be able to describe most minutely, for an Arabian MS. in Syriac 
characters, which he himself placed there during a short pause in the digging, 
was equally unsuccessful at Athens. He afterwards spent some time at St. 
Petersburg. Of his operations there nothing has yet been learned; but the 
Athenian Professor very justly asks, whence came the funds for these expensive 
travels, and the large purchases made of books and materials necessary to these 
forgeries? His library was necessarily very extensive, and, amongst the rest, 
the work of Duteus on the knowledge of the ancients of most of the modern 
discoveries of science and art, a work of which Simonides made the most 
wholesale use, and even improved on, for the illustration of the early civilization 
of his native isle in ‘ Symais,’ since every discovery of late years, even to the 
Daguerreotype, was, according to Simonides’ account, to be found there. From 
St. Petersburg this clever counterfeit came to England, which he left in August 
of the last year, for Leipsig. His success amongst us, though little bruited 
about, must have been great, if he succeeded in disposing of thirty-one MSS. 
to a public body, as has been more than once asserted in the foreign journals, 
though they differ as to the purchasers—some asserting Oxford, others the 
British Museum; and we ought really to have some elucidation on this head. 
Of the transactions at Leipsig, Herr Lycurgos, a Greek established there, has 
published a pamphlet, which will, no doubt, be interesting, as he gave there 
the first grounds for suspicion to Professor Tischendorf, of that University. A 
literary skirmish appears in the same number of the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ 
betwixt the latter, who denies all paleographic excellence to the codices pro- 
duced by Simonides, and the Egyptologist, Professor Lepsius, who considers 
them perfection, by which he and seven others of the first scholars of Berlin 
were completely deceived. 


Papal Recipe for the Plague.—A correspondent of the Gloucestershire Chronicle 
relates that during the restoration of the vicarage-house at Sherborne, Dorset- 
shire, there was discovered hidden between two stones, in one of the walls, a 
chip of vellum, nine inches in length, three in width at one end, and two at the 
other; the writing being only partly legible. Its probable date being that of 
1485, the first year of Henry VII., when the “ sweating sickness” raged in 
this country, and visited every city, town, and village. If this conjecture be 
right, the Ree referred to was Innocent VIII. ‘ Powel’s Crosse,” or Paul’s 
Cross, seems to have been famous in Papal times, as in the days of the Refor- 
mation subsequently. The character of the writing indicates the above date :— 

“ Be hyte knowen to alle Crystyn men & wymmen, that our holy fadir the 
Pope hath very knowlyche by revelacioun what medicyne is for the seknys that 
rayneth nowe amonge the peple. In anywyse when that ye hyrth of this Bull, 
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furste say in the worschup of God, of oure ladye and seynte Martyne—111 pater- 
nosters, 111 ave, and a creda, and the morrow after mediately, hyre he your 
masse, whyte say he the sawter of our ladye, and give one offrynge to Seynte 
Martyn, what ever yer wille ; and promyse ye to faste onys a yere on bredo and 
watyr—whiles that ye lyve, other sum, other person for ye—and he that be- 
levyth nott on this, standythe, in the sentence of holy churche—for it hath been 
postyd at Powel’s Crosse.” 


Statistics of German Publishing.—We learn from the Atheneum Francais 
that during the first six months of the __ year, there were printed in 
Germany, in all, 3879 different works. Of this number, there has appeared 
from the presses of Leipsic and Berlin, 1169; 598 from the first of these cities, 
and 571 from the latter, shewing that Berlin is but 25 works behind the great 
publishing mart of Germany. After these two great centres, comes Stuttgard 
with 197 publications ; Hamburgh, 96 ; Munich, 93 ; Ratisbon, Frankfort on the 
Maine, and Halle, each 62; Breslau, 56; and Castty Dresden, Brunswick, 
Erlangen, and Weimar, with many others yet smaller. In the thirteen cities 
which have been named have appeared in all 2018 works, nearly two-thirds of 
the whole number. It is not less interesting to know the part taken in this 
publishing of books by the different States of Germany. Here Prussia is far in 
advance of her neighbours: she has produced 1242 works, when Saxony has 
only printed 724; Austria, 715; Bavaria, 397; Wurtemburg, 270; Hanover, 
109. The lowest ranks in this scale of production are occupied by the city of 
Lubeck, the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, and the Principality of Waldeck : 
each have issued but three publications; Lippe Detwold only two; Antarlt 
Bernbourg and Hesse Hambourg, one single one each. Besides these, many 
German works have been published in other countries: 155 in Switzerland; 31 
in Russia; 16 in Hungary; 12 in France; 10 in Belgium; 6 in Denmark; 3 in 
Holland ; 1 in England: in all, 235. This statement gives as the total of all the 
works published in the German language, during the first half of the present 
year, 4114.—American Publisher's Circular. 


Sale of the celebrated Bowyer Bible—A sale of the library of the late Mr. 
Albinson, of Bolton, has lately taken place at Manchester. Lot 1,253 in the 
catalogue was the celebrated Bowyer Bible, folio, morocco, illustrated with many 
thousands of engravings, contained in a richly carved antique oak cabinet. Mr. 
Lomax, in offering it, stated that Mr. Bowyer, whose name was familiar to 
literary men, was the publisher of many important works, which were to be 
found in most valuable libraries. In the year 1800, Mr. Bowyer determined 
to publish a copy of the Bible, which, for cost and magnificence, should stand 
unrivalled in the annals of literature. He produced two folio copies; one of 
these is in the British Museum in seven vols.; the other he resolved to illus- 
trate in a manner far surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted. This 
task he undertook and performed, though at the commencement he could have 
have had but a faint idea of the enormous labour and expense of such an under- 
taking. The number of — in which Mr. Bowyer was occupied in collecting 
the engravings, which illustrated almost every chapter of this sacred book, 
exceeded twenty-four, and the whole, when completed, extended to forty-five 
volumes, which were elegantly bound under his own superintendence. The 
work was illustrated by at least 6,000 engravings, executed by about 600 of the 
most celebrated engravers, and from the works of eminent artists from the year 
1450 to the time of its completion. The book, therefore, was the work of a life. 
The cost of the engravings was 3,3001. ; to which there was to be added the print- 
ing and binding, and 1501. for the oak cabinet, making a total of 4,000 guineas. 
At the death of Mr. Bowyer this splendid work became the property of his 
family, and a few years ago it was disposed of, on behalf of Mr. Bowyer’s 
daughter, by Mr. Parkes, of London, in a lottery of 4,000 subscribers of one 

uinea each. The late Mr. Albinson having heard of it, was anxious to possess 
it, and ultimately purchased it through the agency of a gentleman at Man- 
chester, where the public were admitted to a private inspection of it. The 
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gentleman who was now the owner had been advised to offer it for competition 
in the metropolis, but he was anxious that the gentlemen of this district should 
have an opportunity of entering the list of competitors, in the hope that one of 
our opulent residents might be enabled to place it within the walls of his mansion. 
Mr. Moreland, of Manchester, commenced the bidding with 400]. The next 
offer was 4501., by Robert Heywood, Esq., of the Pike, Bolton. This was fol- 
lowed by 500/. from Messrs. Upham and Beet, of London. Mr. James Catterall, 
of Bolton, next offered 500 guineas, and ultimately the work was knocked down to 
Robert Heywood, Esq., for 5501. : 


Russian Publications.—During the year 1854, 861 works in the Russian 
language, and 451 in foreign languages, were printed in Russia; besides 2940 
scientific and literary treatises in the different periodicals. The number of 
authors was 1239, that of printing offices (for works in the Russian language) 
85, of which 45 were at work in St. Petersburg, 16 in Moscow, and the re- 
mainder in various other towns of the empire. 


Types of Mankind.—We have received the prospectus of a new work by 
the authors of “Types of Mankind,” to be issued early in 1857 by Messrs. 
Triibner and Co., under the title of ‘‘ New Chapters of Ethnological Inquiry : 
including Monographs on special departments of Archeology, Philology, Com- 
parative Geography, Physiology, and Natural History.” This volume bids fair 
to prove even more interesting than its precursor, on account of the papers 
to be contributed by two European Archeologists of great celebrity, Mons. 
Alfred Maury, of the Institute of France, and Francis Pulszky, of the Institute 
of Rome. Both papers are of an entirely original character, and will tend to 
widen the field of Ethnological inquiry. Mr. Maury’s Memoir will treat “ On 
the Correspondence existing between the diversified Families of Tongues and 
the different Races of Mankind, viewed in their primitive distribution into 
Natural Provinces; the radically distinct Constitution of these Linguistic 
Groups; with Proofs that such fusions as have taken place among them are 
parallel with intermixtures amongst different Races.” Mr. Pulszky’s Memoir 
consists of ‘‘ Ieonographic Researches on Human Races and their Art, displaying 
the distinct and typical Characteristics of each National Art among different 
types of Man, illustrated by accurate designs of the earliest and most authentic 

ortraits and Effigies extant on Coins, Gems, Vases, Bas-reliefs, Busts, Statues, 
§c.” Considerable assistance has been derived from Mr. Pulszky’s unrivalled 
collection of gems, bas-reliefs, busts, &c. The first or quarto edition of this 
work will be issued to Subscribers only; and the price will be raised from 
£1 10s. to £2 2s. when the Subscriptions are closed. 


American Slavery among the Religious.—The following statements are from 
My Bondage and my Freedom, by Frederick Douglas.—‘‘ Very near my new 
home, on an adjoining farm, there lived the Rev. Daniel Weeden, who was 
both pious and cruel after the real Covey pattern. Mr. Weeden was a local 
preacher of the Protestant Methodist persuasion, and a most zealous supporter 
of the ordinances of religion, generally. This Weeden owned a woman named 
‘ Ceal,’ who was a standing proof of his mercilessness. Poor Ceal’s back, 
always scantily clothed, was kept literally raw, by the lash of this religious 
man and gospel minister. The most notoriously wicked man, so called in 
distinction from church members, could hire hands more easily than this brute. 
When sent out to find a home, a slave would never enter the gates of the 
preacher Weeden, while a sinner needed a hand. Behave ill, or behave well, 
it was the known maxim of Weeden, that it is the duty of the master to use 
the lash. If for no other reason, he contended that this was essential to remind 
a slave of his condition, and of his master’s authority. The good slave must 
be pai to be kept good, and the bad slave must be whipped, to be made 
good.” 

“A coloured man and a fugitive slave happened to have a little quarrel, and 
the former was heard to threaten the latter with informing his master of his 
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whereabouts. As soon as this threat became known, a notice was read from 
the desk of what was then the only coloured church in the place, stating that 
business of importance was to be then and there transacted. Special measures 
had been taken to secure the attendance of the would-be Judas, and had proved 
successful. Accordingly, at the hour appointed, the people came, and the 
betrayer also. All the usual formalities of public meetings were aay seg | 
gone through, even to the offering prayer for Divine direction in the duties of 
the occasion. The president himself performed this part of the ceremony, and 
I am told he was unusually fervent. Yet, at the close of his prayer, the old 
man (one of the numerous family of Johnsons) rose from his knees, deliberatel 

surveyed his audience, and then said, in a tone of solemn resolution, “ We 


friends, we have got him here, and I would now recommend that you young men 


should just take him outside the door, and kill him. With this, a large body of the 
congregation, who well understood the business they had come there to trans- 
act, made a rush at the villain, and doubtless would have killed him, had he not 
availed himself of an open sash, and made good his escape.” 

“ There were only about a half-dozen coloured members attached to the Elm 
Street Church at this time. After the congregation was dismissed, these 
descended from the gallery, and took a seat against the wall most distant from 
the altar. Brother Bonney was very animated, and sung very sweetly, ‘Sal- 
vation, ’tis a joyful sound,’ and soon began to administer the sacrament. I 
was anxious to observe the bearing of the coloured members, and the result was 
most humiliating. During the whole ceremony, they looked like sheep without 
ashepherd. The white members went forward to the altar by the bench full; 
and when it was evident that all the whites had been served with the bread 
and wine, Brother Bonney—pious Brother Bonney—-after a long pause, as if 
inquiring whether all the white members had been served, and fully assuring 
himself on that important point, then raised his voice to an unnatural pitch, 
and looking to the corner where his black sheep seemed penned, beckoned with 
his hand, exclaiming, ‘Come forward, coloured friends! come forward! You, 
too, have an interest in the blood of Christ. God is no respecter of persons. 
Come forward, and take this holy sacrament to your comfort.’ The coloured 
members, poor slavish souls, went forward as invited. I went out, and have 
never been in that church since, although I honestly went there with a view to 
joining that body.” 


Ou the evening of the 17th December last, a meeting, largely and respectably 
attended, was held in Ulster, to set apart Mr. Robert Young as an assistant 
missionary to India, in connection with the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland. It will be recollected that Mr. Young, who was a 
printer and bookseller in Edinburgh, and who is a linguist and author of con- 
siderable reputation in the republic of letters, was some time ago appointed by 
the Mission Directors of this church to proceed to India, with the view, chiefly, 
of superintending the press and literary arrangements of the Missionaries now 
labouring in Surat. The chair was occupied by Thomas M’Clure, Esq., and on 
the platform were a number of the ministers of the town and its neighbour- 
reel 4 Mr. Young is a self-taught linguist, whose works have been often 
noticed in the Journal of Sacred Literature. Among them are the following :— 
1. Genesis I.—V. in Six Oriental Languages, interlinear, with comparative 
Tables.—2. Biblia Polyglotta Edinensia, Specimens of.—3. Book of the Gene- 
rations of Jesus the Nazarene, in Hebrew.—4. Call to the Children of Abraham, 
in Hebrew and English.—5. Chaldee Portions of Daniel and Ezra, with Syriac, 
Greek, and Hebrew Versions.—6. Christology of the Targums, in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and English.—7. Christology, Original Texts, Translation.—8. Com- 
parative Tables of the Shemitic Languages.—9. Ethics of the Fathers (from tho 
Talmud), Hebrew and English.—10. Ethics of Hebrew Text, Translation.— 
11. Greek Version of Daniel and Ezra (from the Septuagint).—12. Hebrew ver- 
sion of Daniel and Ezra (a Rabinnical translation).—13. Hebrew Melodies, in 
English.—14. Israelitish Gleaner, a Monthly periodical in the Hebrew Lan- 
> Maimonides’ Book of the Precepts, in Hebrew and English.— Ulster 

‘anner. 








